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Preface 


1 Generalities 


This work on Pindar’s Pythian Twelve is conceived both as a linguistic com- 

mentary and a comparative study. A small part of the material presented in 

the book was originally covered in the final chapter of my Ph.D. dissertation, 

Phraseologie und indogermanische Dichtersprache in der Sprache der griechi- 

schen Chortyrik: Pindar und Bakchylides, defended on July 22, 2016 at the Uni- 

versity of Cologne. However, the chapter was not included in the version of 
my doctoral thesis published online (Massetti 2019). The redaction of the book 
was possible thanks to my work on the project The Lords of the Rings: A Com- 
parative Lens on Ring-Compositions of Greek Lyric Poetry (acronym LORACOLA, 
project nr. MSCA_0000083), carried out at University of Naples “L’Orientale” 

(December 2022—December 2025), and financed through the program “NEXT 

Generation EU, funds NRRP (Italian PNRR) M4C2”. 

Pindar’s Pythian Twelve, which honours the aulete Midas of Acragas, stands 
out as the only choral lyric epinicion in our possession composed for the 
winner of a non-athletic competition. Over the years, various aspects of the 
ode have been subject to thorough study, including its myth (e.g. Dolin 1965, 
K6ohnken 1971, Bernardini in Gentili 2006+), performance, and musical dimen- 
sion (Phillips 2013 and 2016). Often regarded as an ode of relatively straight- 
forward interpretation (Radt 1974), close analysis of the text reveals that the 
epinicion presents several challenges to modern readers. 

The main goals of the book are: 

(i) to provide an updated translation and linguistic commentary of the text; 

(ii) to investigate the main interpretative issues of the epinicion with the aid 
of historical linguistics; 

(iii) to provide insights into the thematic aspects of the ode as well as on 
Pindar’s compositional technique, through the identification of devices, 
which Pindar might have inherited from earlier periods of poetic lan- 
guage. 

The work is divided into two parts. Part 1, “Pindar’s Pythian Twelve: Text and 

Linguistic Commentary’, comprises a short introduction, a structural analysis 

of the poem and a series of remarks concerning the language of the ode, with 

particular reference to its dialectal colour. The aim of the introduction is to 
provide an ‘orientational’ overview on the ode as a prelude to both the com- 
mentary and the comparative mythological study. Pindar’s text is then presen- 
ted with a critical apparatus and my own translation. Besides concentrating 
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on the textual and interpretative issues of the poem, the commentary includes 
etymological notes and remarks on possible phraseological parallels for single 
Pindaric expressions, both ex Pindaro ipso, i.e. drawn from Pindar’s corpus, and 
ex Graeco ipso, i.e. drawn from other Greek literary sources. Part 1 concludes 
with an analysis of Pythian Twelve’s echoes in Nonnus of Panopolis’ Dionysiaca, 
the only literary source in our possession that preserves any reference to the 
same mythological tradition as that found in Pythian Twelve. 

Part 2, “A Melody with Multiple Heads: A Vedic Parallel to Pindar’s Pythian 
Twelve’, is a thematic, structural and phraseological comparison of features of 
Pythian Twelve with those of an Old Indic religious hymn, Rigveda (RV) 10.67. 
Part 2 starts by presenting the Old Indic text that is juxtaposed to Pythian 
Twelve. The Vedic hymn, taken from van Nooten and Holland’s (1994) edi- 
tion, is accompanied by Jamison and Brereton’s (2014) English translation 
and my own commentary, which highlights the aspects of RV 10.67 that are 
most relevant to the comparative study. The purely contrastive section of the 
book focuses on possible common elements between episodes from the Greek 
Perseus myth and the Old Indic myths of Vala and Vrtra. My hypothesis is 
that Pythian Twelve’s mythological narrative is constructed on inherited them- 
atic and phraseological material, which Pindar employs to fashion his own 
work, 

I concentrate on remarkable structural and stylistic similarities between 
my two comparanda as well as on similar compositional purposes and cri- 
teria or ‘states of things’, which underlie the Pindaric and Rigvedic texts. The 
Rigveda is a collection of sacred texts written in Vedic Sanskrit comprising 
1028 hymns mostly dedicated to deities who were the subjects of Vedic rituals. 
Since the very first Indo-European studies, scholars have recognized impress- 
ive word-by-word (or even phoneme-by-phoneme) correspondences between 
short syntagms attested in Greek texts of the Archaic and Classical Ages and 
those attested in Vedic poetry. Over the years, the identification of multiple 
aequabilia has demonstrated the fruitfulness of a comparison between Vedic 
and Greek Archaic poetry, even for studies of what we know about Greek phras- 
eology and compositional technique within Greek, and Vedic phraseology and 
compositional technique within Vedic. Indeed, the comparative approach 
enhances our understanding of the history behind the use of the constituents 
of ancient poetic texts, such as combinations of words, motifs and themes. 
A comparative lens on these devices highlights the conservative character of 
inherited compositional techniques, which possessed sufficient flexibility to 
guarantee semantic integrity as well as historical continuity of the inherited 
themes through time and space. Ultimately this allowed their poetic expres- 
sions and structures to survive within diverse cognate traditions. 
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I argue that comparative focus on Pindar’s Pythian Twelve yields new results. 
The study carried out in Part 2 of this book sheds light on a variety of aspects 
of Pindar’s language and style, which escape any merely synchronic analysis. 
The study shows that some poetic devices employed by Pindar, namely: lex- 
ical, semantic and phraseological repetitions, which shape ‘rings’ within the 
ode, precisely parallel those found in the Old Indic tradition at both structural 
and semantic levels. The quantity and quality of these correspondences suggest 
that they should not be regarded as independent manifestations of universals, 
ie. parallel creations of human creativity. Conversely, they are best explained 
as acommon poetic inheritance. This insight invites us to reflect on (i) Pindar’s 
style in relation to his Greek literary ancestors (hexameter poetry, other melic 
poets etc.), (ii) Pindar’s style in relation to Pindar, ie. on original and novel 
aspects of his poetry, (iii) the prehistory of choral lyric as a poetic genre, a prob- 
lem which this study does not attempt to discuss at length. Finally, the attention 
paid to analogous systems of images, documented in Pindar and the Rigvedic 
hymns, allows us to reconstruct shared systems of concepts, all of which ulti- 
mately pivot on the idea of glory and reward to be achieved in and through 
poetry. The comparative phraseological reconstruction thus paves the way for 
the reconstruction of common ‘states of things’. 


2 Methodological Limits of Comparative Philology 


Before expanding on how this study considers macro-structures, I must touch 
upon a few methodological matters. As partly anticipated, Comparative Philo- 
logy applies the linguistic comparative method to expressions found in two or 
more Indo-European languages in order to reconstruct previous stages, which 
may be called ‘descriptively pre-historic’ and ‘descriptively Indo-European’, of 
the artistic usage of language peculiar to two historically attested traditions. 
The methodological premise of this reconstruction is that the artistic usages 
of cognate languages are just as strongly related as their grammatical aspects. 
Hence, the comparative method is primarily concerned with genetic linguistic 
reconstruction. That is, it aims at explaining how and to what extent two lin- 
guistic traditions are connected and where they stand in relation to each other, 
as well as to their possible common ancestor. By borrowing simplified schemes 
and examples from Watkins (1995:5-6, including SCHEMEs 1-2, below), it is 
possible to visualize the simplest model of linguistic reconstruction as a case 
in which two languages A (e.g. Greek) and B (e.g. Vedic Sanskrit) exhibit sys- 
tematic similarities on every level of grammar (phonetics, morphology, syntax, 
and lexicon) “which cannot be attributed to borrowing nor to universals nor 
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to chance” (Watkins 1995:5). By comparing A and B we are able to tell how and 
why A resembles B and vice versa. Furthermore, we are able to account for the 
systematic similarities of the two languages by postulating a (proto-)language 
stage O from which both A and B derived. 


O 


aN SCHEME 1 


A = B_ Sample linguistic reconstruction 


It is often the case that languages A and B came to be used for artistic purposes, 
i.e. for poetics. If we designate the poetic language of A as A! and the poetic lan- 
guage of B as B!, we can visualize the relation between A! and B! as analogous 
to that between A and B. In the same way as comparing A and B allows us to 
reconstruct a proto-language stage O, comparing A! and B! allows us to recon- 
struct a proto-poetic-language stage O!: the relation of A! to B!, and both to O! 
will resemble that of A to B, and both to O, cf. 


SS 
fe) VN SCHEME 2 
A’ = B’ been th F ; 
oe Sample linguistic reconstruction and the reconstruction 


A = B of poetic language 


Obviously, these are simplifications and, as such, they do not give a well- 
rounded idea of the complexity of the comparative work applied to poetic 
language. In an attempt to anticipate possible responses to sceptical criticism, 
I would like to address two problems in the following paragraphs: (i) what we 
are reconstructing and why, (ii) how the comparative work applied to poetics 
deals with universals. 

Words like ‘philology’ (e.g. in ‘Comparative Philology’) and ‘reconstruction’ 
may create erroneous expectations for the reader. First of all, because the aim 
of Comparative Philology differs from that of general philology, the questions 
comparative philologists ask in their research are in some ways different than 
those of mainstream philologists. ‘Reconstructing’ implies setting up a theor- 
etical model on the basis of linguistic elements (A and B derive from O, see 
above), i.e. not on the basis of continuously documented facts. The theoretical 
model followed here assumes that there was some (pre-)historical continu- 
ity between O! and A!, and O! and B!. However, being able to reconstruct a 
relationship between two poetic languages does not mean that we are able 
to parse the details of the historical transmission (from O! to A! and O! to 
B}). It is, therefore, crucial to clarify that the purpose of Comparative Philo- 
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logy differs from that of other philologies, like Classical Philology, contrarily to 
what it is often (erroneously) believed. Although both disciplines are ultimately 
concemed with how expressions manifesting themselves in a linguistic form 
are preserved and/or transmitted, the methodological strength of Comparative 
Philology has a counterbalance in its structural limits. We are detecting formal 
correspondences among expressions occurring in traditions separated by huge 
chronological and geographical gaps: a ‘perfect match’ (see below, ‘Phraseolo- 
gical and Linguistic Conventions, Definitions’) between an expression attested 
in the corpus of a 5th century BCE Greek poet, like Pindar, and an Old Indic text 
which began to be composed in the 2nd half of the 2nd millennium BCE, like 
the Rigveda, is to be considered a ‘safe’ piece of linguistic inheritance. We can 
exclude that the Greek-Vedic match in question 

(a) isa coincidence: it is anti-economic to think that two cognate traditions 
innovated in the same way independently, i.e. they used the same lin- 
guistic means to create the same poetic expression independently; 

(b) is due to linguistic contact: we can exclude that Pindar took a certain com- 
bination of lexemes from Vedic, because he had no contact with Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

However, the reconstruction model of Comparative Philology does not go 

much further than this. Not only is there no way of telling how and why a spe- 

cific expression survived in specific Greek and Vedic corpora, but it would also 
be unrealistic to wish to determine these things. The data in our possession 
being what they currently are, it is impossible to say precisely how that trans- 
mission happened. Certainly, Greek and Vedic poets must have learned how 
to be poets from their contemporaries but there is no way whatsoever to find 
out how aware poets (and their audiences) were of any IE poetic inheritance. 

Although, in some fortunate cases, we can identify a Greek model for Pindar or 

a model that is similar to a Vedic text, the data in our possession do not allow 

us to reconstruct how IE poetic inheritance came to be transmitted, so to say, 

step by step. Such a level of reconstructive detail is well beyond the scope of 

Comparative Philology. Nonetheless, renouncing reconstruction of the single 

steps of this historical transmission does not mean that they did not exist at 

all, but only acknowledges the limits of the comparative method as it stands. 
On the contrary, the objectives of comparative philologists are to find out (1) 
to what extent analogous linguistic expressions of cognate traditions resemble 
each other; (2) how a previous (undated) stage of these cognate linguistic 
expressions which in most cases, would come from a combination of two or 
more IE roots, might have looked. Things like fixed combinations of terms 
are likely to have been passed through generations and generations of poets. 
On this basis we posit that they guaranteed semantic integrity and historical 
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continuity with inherited thematic material within the individual 1£ daugh- 
ter languages after they diverged from the proto-language. Since the compar- 
ative method allows us to reconstruct a part of the stylistic and phraseolo- 
gical toolbox at the disposal of IE poets, we conclude that the character of 
IE compositional technique was highly conservative. On this aspect, although 
reconstructing how exactly this compositional technique worked is more than 
Comparative Philology can undertake, we can still focus on similarities and 
dissimilarities between comparanda with respect to their content and their 
individual compositional techniques. 


3 Going beyond Atomic Comparisons and the Problem of the 
Universals 


I stated above that “systematic similarities on every level of grammar (phon- 
etics, morphology, syntax) which cannot be attributed to borrowing nor to 
universals nor to chance” guarantee that two languages A and B are related 
and derive from a common ancestor O (SCHEME 1). I also affirmed that the 
relationships between the poetic languages A! (of language A) and B! (of lan- 
guage B) with respect to O! (proto-poetic language stage of A! and B?) are 
analogous to those of A and B to O (cf. SCHEME 2). We may now consider 
the implications of this for the reconstruction of the proto-artistic language 
stage in connection to the question of universals, i.e. independent creations 
of linguistic creativity found in any time and space. If we extend the three 
criteria ‘no borrowing, no universal, no chance’ to the study of poetic phras- 
eology and myth, without any other specification, even the Indo-Europeaness 
of Indo-European poetic scaffoldings (e.g. the phraseme ‘unperishable glory’: 
Greek xAéog &@pOttov, Vedic srdvo dksitam), may turn out to be compromised. 
Indeed, we may ask how we can be sure that a concept occurring in two Indo- 
European traditions is not found anywhere else in the world. The truth is, we 
cannot. As a matter of fact, a variety of poetic concepts and structural devices 
occur, in different linguistic forms, in non-Indo-European traditions as well. 
This does not automatically make concepts or structural devices non-Indo- 
European, less Indo-European or trivial correspondences. The level of ‘concept’ 
or ‘structure’ and the level of their linguistic manifestations must be kept apart. 
Despite the frequency of expressions like ‘Indo-European idea/ideology’ (and 
the like) in scientific literature, it is often not correct to expect that something 
like ‘an Indo-European concept/idea’ exists in the first place. Conversely, it is 
more correct to say that a concept or even a compositional structure, which is 
virtually universal, is declined, i.e. expressed in a certain way within sister Indo- 
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European traditions. ‘Declining a concept/structure’ and even a ‘myth’ within 
cognate traditions means that a certain concept/structure will take on a pre- 
cise formal, ie. linguistic, aspect or that we will be able to frame synonymous 
expressions/significant narrative details within a system of images, metaphors, 
similes as they combine together in a systematic way. In conclusion, we deal 
with macro-structures (e.g. themes, myths, compositional structures etc.), i.e. 
with what we may call ‘poetic grammar’, in a different way than we deal with 
formal grammar. 

How the comparative method works when applied to macro-structures (e.g. 
themes, myths, compositional structures etc.) deserves further clarification. 
As already anticipated, the comparative method makes the reconstruction of 
common linguistic ancestors between two or more elements (sounds, words, 
phrases etc.) rely on systematic correspondences, allowing one to recognize 
a given phenomenon as ‘regular’. This way of proceeding, however, is not 
well-suited to the comparative study of phraseology and themes. The further 
the comparison detaches from the atomic dimensions of two linguistic cog- 
nates (sounds, single words etc.), the more difficult it becomes to claim that 
something is inherited. Paradoxically, phraseological and thematic similarities 
are often perceptible to the naked eye or to the ear of a modern scholarly 
audience. However, most similarities turn out to be vague, inconsistent, unsys- 
tematic and consequently not as convincing as those evidenced at the levels of 
phonetics, morphology and word-structure (cf. the critics to Watkins 1995 by 
Ogden 2013:21). They appear diluted and faded because they lack any phonetic 
precision to tether them. The comparative study carried out in the second part 
of the book targets this very limbo, trying to cope with the issues a comparativ- 
ist has to face in reconstructing inherited themes and phraseology. To address 
this, my investigation attempts to follow the methodological path opened by 
seminal studies such as those by Toporov [publ. post. Toporovna 2012], Durante 
(1962, 1976), Schmitt (1967), and fully developed by Campanile (e.g. 1977, 1990), 
Watkins (representatively, 1995) and Garcia Ramon (2000). Not only does the 
scientific work of these scholars prove that historical linguistics, and in par- 
ticular, the comparative approach, offers powerful means to elucidate various 
aspects of Archaic Greek poetry in general, and Pindar in particular (see Garcia 
Ramon 2000, Watkins 2001, 2002a, 2002b), but it also lays out the basis for new 
work in the field of Comparative Philology. The forementioned studies show 
that comparative phraseological analysis actually allows us to reach plausible 
conclusions on inherited poetic stock, even when it operates with non-perfect 
word-/collocation-correspondences, while the phenomenon of lexical renewal 
is regulated by a variety of patterns that can be studied and described in detail. 
Furthermore, the combinatory phraseological approach allows us to frame 
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single phraseological tokens within wider systems of concepts and images as 
well as within inherited ‘states of things. According to this method, isolated 
features attested in different linguistic contexts may be combined together on 
the strength of their complementarity. Such complementarity, in turn, allows 
us to recompose the puzzle of complex metaphors or associations which have 
their ‘limbs’ ‘scattered’ in diverse but related traditions. This methodological 
legacy is particularly dear to me as a scholar of Indo-European poetics, as I am 
seeking to pursue it further and to contribute to demonstrating its soundness 
and effectiveness with this new study. 

Contrasting entire myths or entire compositions attested in two different 
though related traditions is, undeniably, a particularly challenging task. An ini- 
tial problem is how itis possible to select two very different texts, such as, in this 
specific case, a victory ode composed by Pindar in the early 5th century BCE 
and a religious hymn to a Vedic god allegedly composed around the end of the 
2nd millennium BCE. It is clear that these two works were created within differ- 
ent cultural frameworks. Moreover, they responded to the demands of different 
occasions. Lastly, they were ‘internally governed’ by the rules of their respect- 
ive literary genres, which thrived and developed independently, each within 
its own tradition. Hence, the choice of this unusual and, one may say, hybrid 
format ‘Text, Linguistic Commentary + Comparative Essay’ may be considered 
an attempt to cope with the complex interaction between the synchronic and 
diachronic aspects of texts that are extremely complicated and profoundly dif- 
ferent. 

Since synchronic dimensions are such fundamental constituents of these 
texts, they must be the starting point for a sound diachronic analysis. In con- 
nection to Pindar, I must start by drawing attention to the occasion for which 
the ode was composed, then examine the text and its ‘shape’. Such a critical 
analysis is necessary if one is to provide the reader with as much information 
as possible about the philological problems of the text. Once the synchronic 
issues are outlined, it becomes necessary to deal with the diachronic ques- 
tions, hence the problem of the selection of possible comparanda for Pindar’s 
myth. 

In my previous and current comparative mythology work, I set two funda- 
mental criteria for the selection of potential comparanda: discrepancy and iso- 
lation within synchrony. That is, if a narrative or phraseological detail is appar- 
ently inexplicable and rare within its own context, but conserved in another 
context by a certain author, this detail has potential for a diachronic com- 
parison. In the case of the present study, the criterion of isolation played a 
major role in the selection of my comparandum for the Pindaric phraseological 
structure and myth. My choice of the Old Indic comparandum fell on Rv 10.67 
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because this hymn preserves a unique phraseological structure, namely: “deity 
invents a seven-headed poetic thought” that strikingly resembles the unique 
Greek collocation “the goddess invented ... tune of many heads’, found at 22- 
23 of Pindar’s Pythian Twelve. With my phraseological investigation I try to show 
that Pindar and RV 10.67, apparently dealing with completely different myths, 
inherited the same thematic material. 

Overall, with this work I endeavour to respond to what I imagine might be 
the different demands of its potential readers, which I hope shall be a wide, 
non-necessarily highly specialized audience, ranging from students and schol- 
ars in the field of Indo-European studies and comparative philology with an 
interest in the reconstruction of inherited structures, motifs, phraseology and 
myth, to students and scholars of Classical literature with an interest in the 
comparative aspects of Greek poetic language. Indeed, it is possible to state that 
the two parts of the book have different but complementary ‘concerns, which 
may be pertinent to such a heterogeneous audience. While Part 1 mainly deals 
with the problems of the Pindaric texts, between synchrony and diachrony, i.e. 
with workings of a system within a given time and place and the transforma- 
tion of a system through time (Nagy 1990a:4—5), Part 2 is more about diachronic 
concerns. Although this book will not solve the issues it addresses once and for 
all, my personal goal is to show what comparative philology can do to enlighten 
us on Pindar’s poetic language or, at least, open a debate about it. I will thus 
consider myself satisfied if this study provides new inputs for reflection and 
discussion on the dynamics underlying Pindaric language. 
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Ancient Authors and Works 


Greek 

AR. 

Ael. Dion. 

Aeschl. Ag. 
Choe. 
Pers. 
Sept. 
Suppl. 
TrGF 

[Aeschl.] PV 

Alc. 

Alcm 

Anacr. 

Ant. 

AP 

[Apollod.] 

Archil. 

Aristoph. Av. 
Acharn 
Nub. 
Pax 
Thesm. 
Vesp. 

Aristot. Pol. 

Aristox. 

Athen. 

Ba. 

Call. Aet. 
A 

Calli. 


Apollonius of Rhodes, Argonautica (Race 2009) 
Aelius Dionysus, Attic Lexicon (Erbse 1950) 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon (Sommerstein 2009a) 
Aeschylus, Libation Bearers (Sommerstein 200ga) 
Aeschylus, Persians (Sommerstein 2009b) 
Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes (Sommerstein 
2009b) 

Aeschylus, Suppliants (Sommerstein 2009b) 
Aeschylus, fragments (7rGF 111) 

Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound (Sommerstein 2009b) 
Alcaeus, fragments (Voigt 1971) 

Alcman, fragments (PMG or Calame 1983, abbr. C) 
Anacreontea (West 19937) 

Antimachus, fragments (Matthews 1996) 

The Greek Anthology (Paton—Tueller 2014, Gow—Page 
1965) 

Pseudo-Apollodorus, The Library (Frazer 1921) 
Archilochus, fragments (IEG) 

Aristophanes, Birds (Henderson 2000) 
Aristophanes, Acharnanians (Henderson 1998a) 
Aristophanes, Clouds (Henderson 1998b) 
Aristophanes, Peace (Henderson 1998b) 
Aristophanes, Women at the Thesmophoria (Henderson 
2000) 

Aristophanes, Wasps (Henderson 1998b) 

Aristotle, Politics (Rackham 1932) 

Aristoxenus, fragments (Huffman 2019) 

Athenaeus, The Learned Banqueters (Olson 2007-2012, 
DA) 

Bacchylides (Maehler 1997) 

Callimachus, Aetia (Pfeiffer 1949-1953) 

Callimachus, Hymns (Mair—Mair 1921, Pfeiffer 1949) 
Callinus, fragments (1£G) 
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carm. Carmina convivialia (PMG) 
conv. 
Cor. Corinna, fragments (PMG) 
Crit. Critias, fragments (Diels—Kranz 1951-1952) 
Cypr. Cypria, fragments (Bernabé 1996-2007) 
D.S. Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History (Oldfather 1939, 
1946) 
Diag. Diagoras, fragments (Winiarczyk 1981) 
EM Etymologicum Magnum (Gaisford 1848) 
Epich. Epicharmus, fragments (Kaibel 1899) 
[Erat.] Cat. Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catasterismi (Olivieri 1897) 
Et. Gud. Etymologicum Gudianum (de Stefani 1965) 
Eur. Andr. Euripides, Andromache (Diggle 1984) 
El. Euripides, Electra (Diggle 1981) 
Hel. Euripides, Helen (Diggle 1994) 
Here. Euripides, Children of Heracles (Diggle 1984) 
HF Euripides, Heracles (Diggle 1981) 
Hipp. Euripides, Hippolytus (Diggle 1984) 
IA Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis (Diggle 1994) 
Ion Euripides, Ion (Diggle 1981) 
Med. Euripides, Medea (Diggle 1984) 
Phaeth. Euripides, Phaethon (Diggle 1970) 
TrGF Euripides, fragments (TrGF v) 
Hdt. Herodotus, The Persian Wars (Godley 1920-1925) 
Hdn. De Pros. Herodianus and Pseudo-Herodianus, On Prosody (Lentz 
1870) 
Od. Herodianus and Pseudo-Herodianus, On the Odyssey’s 
Prosody (Lentz 1870) 
Hes. Op. Hesiod, Works and Days (Merkelbach-Solmsen—West 
1990*) 
Th. Hesiod, Theogony (Merkelbach-Solmsen—West 1990*) 
fr. Hesiod, fragments (Merkelbach—West 1999) 
[Hes.] Sc. Pseudo-Hesiod, Shield (Merkelbach—Solmsen—West 
1990*) 
HH Homeric Hymns (Allen—Monro 1922) 
Hipp. Hippocrates and Corpus Hippocraticum (Anastassiou— 
Irmer 1997-2012) 
Hom. Homer (van Thiel 1991, 1996) 
I. Iliad (van Thiel 1996) 
Od. Odyssey (van Thiel 1991)” 
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Hsch. 
Ib. 
Ion 
Isocr. Hel. 
Lue. Mar. 
Phal. 
Lyc. 
Lyr. adesp 
Melan. 
Men Leuk. 
Mimn. 
Nonn. D. 
II 2389 
Paus. 
Phan. 
Pher. 
Phil. 
Pi. O. 
P. 
N. 
I. 
fr. 
Dith. 
Pae. 
Pl. Crat. 
Leg. 
Rep. 
Plut. De cohib. ir. 
De def: or. 
Pelop. 
Quaest. 
[Plut.] Mus. 
Pol. 
Poll. 
Polyaen. Strat. 


XXIII 


Hesychius, Lexicon (Latte-Cunningham 2018-2020, abbr. 
Lc, Hansen—Cunningham 2009, abbr. HC) 

Ibycus, fragments (Davies [PMGF] 1991) 

Ion, fragments (Leurini 2000) 

Isocrates, Helen (van Hook 1945) 

Lucian, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods (MacLeod 1961) 
Lucian, Phalaris (Harmon 1913) 

Lycophron, Alexandra (Hornblower 2022) 

Lyric Adespota, fragments (PMG) 

Melanippides, fragments (PMG) 

Menander, Leukadia (Blanchard 2016) 

Mimnermus, fragments (IEG) 

Nonnus of Panopolis Dionysiaca (Vian 1976-2003) 
Oxyrinchus Papyrus 24, 2389 (Lobel 1957) 

Pausanias, Description of Greece (Rocha-Pereira 2013) 
Phanocles, fragments (Alexander 1988) 

Pherecydes, fragments (Dolcetti 2004) 

Philoxenus, fragments (Theodoridis 1976) 

Pindar, Olympian Odes (Snell—Maehler 1987) 

Pindar, Pythian Odes (Snell—Maehler 1987) 

Pindar, Nemean Odes (Snell-Maehler 1987) 

Pindar, Isthmian Odes (Snell—Maehler 1987) 

Pindar, fragments (Snell—Maehler 1987) 

Pindar, Dithyrambs (Van der Weiden 1991, Lavecchia 
2000) 

Pindar, Paeans (Rutherford 2008) 

Plato, Cratylus (Duke—Hicken—Nicoll—Robinson— 
Strachan 1995) 

Plato, Laws (Diés—des Places 1951-1956) 

Plato, The Republic (Shorey 1982-1987) 

Plutarch, On the Control of Anger (Helmbold 1939) 
Plutarch, On the Obsolescence of Oracles (Cole Babbitt 
1936) 

Plutarch, Pelopidas (Perrin 1917) 

Plutarch, Table-Talk (Clement—Hoffeit 1969) 
Pseudo-Plutarch, On Music (Einarson—de Lacy 1967) 
Polybius, The Histories (Paton—Walbank—Habicht 2010- 
2012) 

Pollux, Onomastikon (Bethe 1967) 

Polyaenus, Stratagems of War (Krentz—Wheeler 1994) 
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Simon. 


Sol. 
Soph. 


Steph. Byz. 


Stes. 
Strabo 
Suid. 

Tel. 
Theocr. 
Theogn. 
Theon 
Theophr. 


[Thess. | 
Thuc. 
Tim. 
Trag. 
adesp. 
Tyrt. 
Tzet. 


Vita Ambr. 


I. 
Od. 


Ant. 
EL. 
oc 
TrGF 
Ethn. 


P. Oxy. 2536 
Hist. Pl. 


x Lyc 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Posidippus, Epigrams (Austin—Bastianini 2002) 
Pratinas, fragments (PMG) 

Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica (Hopkinson 2018) 
Sappho, fragments (Lobel—Page 1955, Voigt 1971, abbr. V) 
Scholia D in Niad (van Thiel 2014 [2000!]) 

Scholia in Odyssey (Dindorf 1855, Pontani 2007) 

Scholia in Pindar’s Olympian Odes (Mommsen 1867, Abel 
1891, Drachmann 1903-1927) 

Scholia in Pindar's Pythian Odes (Mommsen 1867, Abel 
1891, Drachmann 1903-1927) 

Scholia in Pindar's Isthmian Odes (Mommsen 1867, Abel 
1891, Drachmann 1903-1927) 

Simonides, fragments (FrGH, PMG, Poltera 2008, abbr. 
Po) 

Solon, fragments (IEG) 

Sophocles, Antigone (Lloyd-Jones 1994) 

Sophocles, Electra (Finglass 2007) 

Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus (Lloyd-Jones 1994) 
Sophocles, fragments (7rGF Iv) 

Stephanus of Byzantium, Ethnica (Meineke 1849) 
Stesichorus, fragments (Finglass 2014) 

Strabo, Geography (Jones 1917-1927) 

Suidae Lexicon (Adler 1928-1935) 

Telestes, fragments (PMG) 

Theocritus, Idylls (Hopkinson 2015) 

Theognis (1£G) 

Theon, Hypomnema (Tumer 1968) 

Theophrastus, De Causis Plantarum (Einarson-Link 
1976-1990) 

Thessalus, fragments apud Hipp. 

Thucydides, Histories (Piccirilli 1985, Stuart—Jones 1902) 
Timaeus, fragments (DFHG) 

Tragic Adespota, fragments (7rGF I or 11) 


Tyrtaeus (IEG) 
Tzetzes, Scholia in Lycophronem (Tzetzes 1811) 


Vita Ambrosiana (Drachmann 1903-1927, vol. 1) 
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Inscriptions 
CEG Carmina Epigraphica Graeca (Hansen 1983-1989) 
IG Inscriptiones Graecae (various editors) 
Marm. Par. The Parian Marble (7G X11.5.44, DFHG) 
Latin 
Apul. Florid. Apuleius, Florida (Jones 2017) 
Cic. Cael. Cicero, Pro Caelio (Gardner 1958) 
Verr. Cicero, Verrine Orations (Greenwood 1928-1935) 
Front. Strat.  Frontinus, Stratagems (Bennett-McElwain 1925) 
Hor. Ars Horace, Ars poetica (Garrod 1901) 
Hyg. Astr. Hyginus, Astronomica (Viré 1992) 
Fab. Hyginus, Fabulae (Rose 1933) 
Myth. Vat. Vatican Mythographer (Kulcsar 1987) 
Ov. F. Ovid, Fasti (Frazer—Goold 1931) 
Met. Ovid, Metamorphoses (Miller-Goold 1915-1916) 
Pli HN Plinius the Elder, Natural History (Rackham 1938-1952, Eich- 
holz 1962) 
Serv. Aen. Servius on Virgil's Aeneid (Thilo 1878-1884) 
Verg. Aen. Virgil, Aeneid (Rushton Fairclough—Goold 1916-1918) 
Old Indic 
AVS Atharvaveda-Saunaktya (Orlandi 1991) 
MBh. Mahabharata (Sukthankar et al. 1937-1964) 
MS Maitrayani Samhita (von Schroeder 1881-1886) 
Nigh. Nighantu (Sarup 1920-1929) 
RV Rigveda (van Nooten—Holland 1994) 
TS Taittirtya Samhita (Keith 1914) 
Avestan 
Vr. Visperat (Darmesteter 1892-1893, Geldner 1896, Dhabhar 1949) 
Y Yasna (Humbach-Faiss 2010) 
Yt Yast (Darmesteter 1892, Geldner 1896, Pirart 2010; [Yt 14] Pirart 


2006) 
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Old English 
Beow. Beowulf (Klaebe—Fulk—Bjork—Niles 2008*) 
Cyn. EL. Cynewulf, Elene (Gradon 1977) 
Old Norse 
Badr. Baldrs draumar (Neckel—Kuhn 1962) 
Eil bdr Eilifr Godrinarson, Porsdrdpa (Marold 20174) 
EVald Porr Eysteinn Valdason, Poem about Pérr (Clunies Ross 2017) 
Gyf. Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning (Faulkes 1982) 
Ht. Snorri Stuluson, Hdttatal (Faulkes 1982, Gade 2017) 
Hym. Snorri Sturluson, Hymiskvida (Neckel—Kuhn 1962) 
Ls. Lokasenna (Neckel—Kuhn 1962) 
Steinn Oldr —_ Steinn Herdisarson, Oldfsdrdpa (Gade 2009) 
VSt Erf Volu-Steinn, Qgmundardrdpa (Marold 2017b) 
Old Irish 
Amr. Col. Ch. Amra Coluim Chille (Stokes 1899) 
Tocharian 
IOL Indian Office Library (mss. collection, ed. CEToM) 
Sumerian 
Huwawa A Gilgames and Huwawa, version A (Otto 1990, Otto 1991, 
George 1999, cf. ETCSL) 
Huwawa B Gilgames and Huwawa version B (Otto 1993, George 1999, cf. 
ETCSL) 
Other Abbreviations, Definitions, and Conventions 
Other Abbreviations 
1CL first compensatory acc. accusative 
lengthening act. active 
abl. ablative adj. adjective 
abstr. abstract adv. adverb or adverbial 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Aeol. Aeolic 

Alph. Gk. Alphabetic Greek 
aor. aorist 

Arm. Armenian 

athem. athematic 

Att. Attic 

Att.-Ion. Attic-Ionic 

Are. Arcadian 
Arc.-Cypr. Arcadian-Cyprian 
Arg. Argolic 

attr. attributive 

AV. Avestan 

Bactr. Bactrian 


Balto-Sl. Balto-Slavic 
B(H)S Buddhist hybrid 


Sanskrit 
Boeot. Boeotic 
C. century 
Car. Carian 
Celt. Celtic 
conj. conjunction 
Corinth. —_ Corinthian 
Cret. Cretan 
Cypr. Cypriote 
Cyr. Cyrenaen 
dat. dative 
Delph. Delphic 
denom. denominative 
dial(1). dialect(s) 
Dor. Doric 
Egyp. Egyptian 
El. Elean 
encl. enclitic 
Etr. Etruscan 
FCM(s) first compound 

member(s) 
fem. feminine 
Fr. French 
fr(r). fragment(s) 
gen. genitive 


Gk. 
Gmc. 
GN 
Heracl. 
hexam. 
Hitt. 
id. 

IE 
impv. 
ind. 
Indo.-Ir. 
inf. 
inscr. 
inscr. 
instr. 
intr. 
Ion. 
Lac. 
Lat. 
Latv. 
Lesb. 
Lith. 
loc. 
Locr. 


XXVII 


Greek 

Germanic 

god’s name 
Heraclean 
hexameter poetry 
Hittite 

identical 
Indo-European 
imperative 
indicative 
Indo-Iranian 
infinitive 
inscription 
inscriptio 
instrumental 
intransitive 
Ionic 

Laconian 

Latin 

Latvian 

Lesbian 
Lithuanian 
locative 

Locrian 
masculine 
Megarian 

man’s name(s) 
manuscripts 
Mycenaean 
Modern English 
nominative 
number 

neutral or neuter 
Old Church Slavonic 
Old English 

Old High German 
Old Irish 

Old Norse 

Old Russian 
ordinal 
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XXVIII ABBREVIATIONS 

Oss. Ossetic Span. Spanish 

pass. passive st(t). stanza(s) 

Pamph. Pamphylian subst. substantive 

pte. participle super] superlative 

PGmce. Proto-Germanic Syrac. Syracusan 

p(p)- page(s) TA Tocharian A 

pl. plural TB Tocharian B 

PN place name them. thematic 

pr. present Thess. Thessalian 

pred. predicative transl. translation/translated by 

prep. preposition Troez. Troezenian 

pron. pronoun Umbr. Umbrian 

Rhod Rhodian V., WW. verse, verses 

SCM(s) second compound Ved. Vedic 

member(s) voc. vocative 

SCr. Serbo-Croatian YAv. Young Avestan 

sg. singular WGk. West Greek 

sigm. sigmatic WN woman’s hame 

Skx. Sanskrit 

Phraseological and Linguistic Conventions, Definitions 

+ “and elsewhere”: the sign ¢+) usually follows the abbreviation of an author’s 
name, a work/text passage/textual corpus. 

*% reconstructed form/root: a nominal or verbal stem or root is reconstructed 
on the basis of the comparison between two or more linguistic cognates. This 
does not necessarily mean that reconstructed forms existed as such in Proto- 
Indo-European, but that they might have existed as such at a certain stage of 
Indo-European. 

x>y ‘x becomes y’ (i.e. ‘y derives from x’) 

y<x ‘y derives from x’ (i.e. ‘x becomes y’): the sign marks the passage from a lin- 
guistic shape that existed or might have existed to a following linguistic stage, 
which may or may not be historically attested. 

x* unattested form: a certain form is not attested in a certain case or ending, 
but might have existed as such within the synchrony of a language. The con- 
vention often applies to the first singular of rare verbs or to the nominative 
case of hapax eiremena. 

x° first compound member (FCM) 

ox second compound member (scm): a compound form consists of two or 


more compound members that are ‘counted left to right. The first compound 
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ABBREVIATIONS XXIX 


member (FCM) is thus the part of compound from the left, the second com- 
pound member (scm) is the next member, which most of the times contains 
the word ending. 

xry minimal pair or set: two (minimal pair) or more forms are part of one and 
the same pattern, e.g. a distribution pattern, the same inflectional paradigm 
(suppletivism) or the same derivational pattern. 

[x] concept: the convention is used here to refer to a lexeme, to a hyperonym of 
a group of synonymic terms, or their semantic field. 

[x-y] collocation: a collocation is the frequent co-occurrence of two (or more) 
individual lexical items, in a sort of semantic or phraseological connection.! 
The combination of the term is not fixed, but relatively free. Furthermore, the 
lexemes may combine in different structures: [Ss UBSTANTIVE-ADJECTIVE], 
[SUBSTANTIVE-SUBSTANTIVE], [SUBSTANTIVE-VERB] etc. For purely styl- 
istic purposes the following terms are sporadically used in this study as syn- 
onyms of ‘collocation’: iunctura (pl. iuncturae), phraseme. 

In collocations of the type [SUBSTANTIVE-ADJECTIVE], featuring Greek, 
Vedic or Avestan forms, I conventionally provide the nominative singular 
(Greek) or the stem-form (Vedic/Avestan) even if they occur in a different 
case in the texts. In collocations of the type [SUBSTANTIVE-SUBSTANTIVE]| 
too, substantives are indicated in nominative singular or plural (pluralia 
tantum) (Greek), stem-form (Vedic/Avestan), different cases are subscribed 
to the second substantive, e.g. [ABODE-DEITY,,,, ] means ‘abode of a deity’. 
In collocations of the type [Ss UBSTANTIVE-VERB], the substantives are indic- 
ated in nominative (Greek), stem-forms (Vedic/Avestan); different cases are 
subscribed to the substantives; verbs are indicated in the 1.sg.ind.pr. (Greek) 
or their root in guna (Vedic and Avestan) is provided, e.g. [to FIND—WORDs] 
will appear as Gk. [ebpioxw—Ero¢ac¢(p1,)] and Ved. [ved—-vac- acc. | 

Through phraseological comparison different types of matches can be iden- 
tified, namely: 

Perfect match (aequatio) = the constituive members of a collocation go back 
to the same root and display identical formations, e.g. Gk. tgpov pévog (Il.+) 
‘holy energy’ : Ved. isiréna manasa ‘with the holy (mental) energy’. 

Partial match (aequabile) = the constitutive members of a collocation go 
back to the same root and display non-identical formations, these include: 


1 “Eine der Bedeutungen von Nacht ist die Kollokabilitaét mit dunkel und von Dunkel natiirlich 
mit Nacht” (Crystal 1993, referring to Firth 1951). Cf. also the following definitions: “[...] char- 
acteristic word combinations which have developed an idiomatic relation based on their fre- 
quent co-occurrence” (Bu&Smann 2008, s.v. Kollokation, translated in English by the author), 
“the habitual co-occurrence of individual lexical items” (Crystal 2015%, s.v. collocation). 
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[x]-[¥] 


[x+yY] 


ABBREVIATIONS 


(i) cases of collocations in which both members go back to the same root, but 
are formally non-identical, e.g. Ved. dksiti- Srdvas-, Gk. Agog &pOttov ‘unper- 
ishable fame’; (ii) cases of collocations in which one member of the colloc- 
ation is a perfect or partial match and another/others is/are expressed by 
means of a different lexeme, as a consequence of lexical renewal, e.g. Gk. 
"Eteo-xAij¢ ‘having authentic fame’ cf. Ved. Satyd-sravas- ‘having authentic 
fame’. 

association: a phraseological connection between two concepts that are 
attested in a text, although it is not reflected by a collocation of the type 
[SUBSTANTIVE-ADJECTIVE/SUBSTANTIVE/VERB]. That is, two concepts/ 
ideas or images are attested in the same context, at close distance, but they 
are not part of the same collocation. Take, for instance, the following passage: 
Pi. fr. 205 dpya peydras dp|etac, dvaco’ AAdGeta “Beginning of great excellence, 
queen Truth!” The verse does not reflect a collocation [dpetd—dAdbeta(een.2)] 
or [dAckBetx—cpetetgen.z)]- Yet the ideas of dpete and dAdGe1a are associated in 
the passage: the two concepts occur at a close distance from one another and 
are somehow linked together. 

joining of two concepts: two concepts are connected together in a single 
unity, such as a compound word, or a merism, i.e. a structure whose com- 
ponents are joined together to signify a different notion (cf. Nordquist 
2020). 


Philological Abbreviations 


Ancient and Medieval Manuscripts of Pindar Referred to in the 
Apparatus 


For a complete list of the medieval manuscripts and possible stemmata codi- 


cum cf. Snell—Maehler 1987: vii—x, Gentili 2006: Ixxxiii-xc. See also Turyn 1932, 


Irigoin 1952. On emendations of Pindar’s ode cf. Gerber 1976, 1985. 


TI*2 


ea" TO MMO 


P. Oxy. 31, 2536, saec. ii 

Vaticanus gr. 1312, saec. xii ex. 
Laurentianus 32.52, saec. xiv in. 
Laurentianus 32.37, Ca. 1300 
Laurentianus 32.33, saec. xiii ex. 
Gottingensis phil. 29, saec. xiii med. 
Vaticanus gr. 41, saec. xiv in. 
Marcianus gr.465, saec. xiv in. 
Parisinus gr. 2403, saec. xiii ex. 
Athous Iberorum 161, ca. 1300 
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ABBREVIATIONS XXXI 


Byzantine Editions 
Byz. consensus editionum Mosch., Tricl. et Ps.-Mosch. 
Mosch, editio Manuelis Moschopuli Olympias amplectens, ca. 1300 (Irigoin 
1952:286) 


Ps.-Mosch. Ps.-Mosch. editor anonymus qui editionem Moschopuli in Pythiis et Ne- 
meis I-III continuavit, ca. 1460-1470 (Irigoin 1952:394) 

Tricl. editiones Demetri Triclinii, quarum prior Olympias, Pythias, Nemeas, 
Isthmias, altera Olympias tantum amplectitur, ca. 1320-1340 (Irigoin 1952: 
362-364) 


Modern Editions and Works Referenced in the Apparatus 


Ahr. Ahrens 1843 

Boe. Boeckh (1811-1821', 18257) 

Hey. Heyne (1773, 1797-1799, 18173, [1824]) 
Mo. Tycho Mommsen (18641, 18667) 

Schr. von Schroeder (1908, 1914”, 1930) 


Schm. Schmid 1616 


Critical Apparatus (Readings) 


Bye add. ye(d&getat) 

Bac ante correctionem 

Bre post correctionem 

B in lemmate scholiorum 
x Scholia 
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Pindar’s Pythian Twelve: Text 
and Linguistic Commentary 
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CHAPTER 1 


Pindar’s Pythian Twelve: Date, Performance, and 
Myth 


1 The Ode 


Pindar’s Pythian Twelve celebrates Midas of Acragas, who won the auletic agon! 
at Delphi in 490 BCE (cf. section 2 below). The content of the ode may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The city of Acragas is entreated to welcome the victory ode of Midas and the 
aulete himself, who has triumphed over his competitors in Delphi (1-6). The 
art championed by the victor was invented by Athena. The goddess re-enacted 
the Gorgons’ lament over their sister Medusa, whom Perseus had killed. It 
was thanks to this victory that Perseus managed to free his mother Danae. 
He showed Medusa’s head to Polydectes and the inhabitants of Seriphus and 
turned them all into stone. Athena named the melody ‘tune of many heads’ 
and gifted it to the mortals, so that it may be a ‘memento of contests which 
stir people’ (7-24). The ode ends with a series of gnomai about the relationship 
between success, effort, and fate: happiness does not come without toil; if, for a 
man, something is meant to be, a god or Time will bring him his allotted destiny 
(25-32). 

The poem is the only ‘Acragantine ode? not written for a member of the 
Emmenid family and the only epinicion in our possession celebrating the win- 
ner of a musical competition. Musical contests were a primary component 
of the Pythian games as they were connected with the foundation myth of 


1 On the aulos’ iconography of Greek vase-paintings cf. Paquette 1984:24—67. On the musical 
instrument cf. also Mathiesen 1999, Wilson 1999, and Hagel 2009, 2020. 

2 Thucydides (6.4.4) reports that Acragas was founded in 5808BCE by Gelian colonists, while 
Polybius (9.27) argues that some of its founders were Rhodians. Soon after its foundation, 
the tyrant Phalaris rose to power (Pi. P. 1.96, Tim. 28, Call. frr. 45-47, Pol. 12.25, Cic. Verr. 
II 4.33.73, D.S. 9.1819, Luc. Phal. 1 2-4; cf. Bianchetti 1987, Murray 1992, Luraghi 1994:21-49). 
After his reign, the city was governed by an oligarchy until 488BCE, when Theron (of the 
Emmenid family) became tyrant (Polyaen. Strat. 6.51+, D.S. 11.53.1). Five Pindaric odes celeb- 
rate the Acragantine winners: P. 12 (Midas, 490 BCE), P. 6 (Xenokrates, 490 BCE), O. 2 (Theron, 
476 BCE), O. 3 (Theron, 476 BCE), J. 2 (Xenocrates, 470 BCE). Only Midas is not known to be an 
Emmenid. 
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this Panhellenic event.? The myth would have Apollo killing Python, the ser- 
pent that guarded the chthonian oracle of Pytho, and then establishing an 
agon to honour his enemy’s death. On that first occasion, the god performed 
a six-part citharoedic nomos that reproduced the different moments of his 
fight against the monster.* Hence, in their most ancient phase, the agones 
consisted in a citharoedic contest,> which took place every eight years,® this 
being the same amount of time that it took Apollo to atone for Python’s 
death.’ With the reorganization of the Pythian games on a four-year basis (see 
below), further auletic (performance with the aulos) and aulodic (sung per- 
formance accompanied with the aulos) contests® were introduced together 
with sports competitions, on the model of the Olympic games. Other illustri- 
ous auletes who triumphed at Delphi are recorded in literary sources in our 
possession, namely: Sacadas of Argos, who is credited with invention of the 
nomos Pythikos,? and Pythocritus of Sicyon who won six times at the Pythian 
games. However, Midas stands out as the only winner celebrated by Pindar, the 
supreme lyric poet. 


3 Cf. Della Bona 2017:13—75. 

4 x P. hypoth. a Dr. 

5 Paus. 10.7.2 dpxaidtatov dé dywviona yevécOat pvypovetovat xal ép’ @ mpdtov dba eecav, 
doo Suvov é¢ tov Gedv: xal Foe xal evinyoev ddwv Xpvodbenic ex Keytyg, ob Sy 6 matihp Aeyetaut 
Kappdvop xabyjpat AdoAwva. Cf. also Strabo 9.3.10, X P. hypoth. b Dr. 

x P. hypoth. c Dr. éteAsito dé 6 dyav xatapyac pev did Ewwaetyptdoc. 

According to Paus. 2.7.7 Apollo went to Crete for cleansing from the dragon’s blood, 
whereas Plutarch (De def. or. 421) states that Apollo was exiled in Tempe. Parker 1996:378 
proposes that “the Tempe tradition derives from an aetiological connection of uncertain 
date with the Septerion’. 

8 Aulodic contests were suppressed in 582BCE, cf. Paus. 10.7.6. 

9 Additionally, Sacadas is identified by [Plut.] Mus. 1134a as the inventor of the three-part 
nomos, in which the chorus sung in three different modes (Dorian, Phrygian, and Lycian). 
According to Paus. 10.7.4—5 he won at Delphi in 5868CE (on this date see below). Pollux 
(4.4, vol. 1.224) records him as the inventor of the vouoc Tv8txd¢. On Sacadas of Argos cf. 
Gentili—Prato 1985:43-45 and Bowie 2014, the latter proposing that Sacadas composed an 
elegiac poem about the Sack of Troy, which may be referred to, among others, by Eur. Andr. 
and Call. H 5. 
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PINDAR’S PYTHIAN TWELVE: DATE, PERFORMANCE, AND MYTH 5 
2 Date 


According to ancient commentaries, Midas of Acragas!° won in the Pythian 
games of 490 BCE and 486 BCE," as well as in the Panathenaean games, cf. X P. 
12 inscr. Dr. yéypartat } md) Mida Axpayavtivy. odtog évixyce thy xd" Tvbrdda 
xal xe" pact dé adtov xal Tavabyvorn vevuenxevet. Since Pindar does not men- 
tion any other success obtained by the laudandus, we infer that Pythian Twelve 
celebrates Midas’ earliest victory. 

The proposed correspondence (490BCE = 24th Pythiad) implies that the 
scholion’s count of the numbered quadriennial Pythiads starts from 582 BCE. 
Ancient sources, however, preserve contradictory data about the date of the 
first Pythiad. Pausanias (10.7.4—5) identifies it as 586 BCE (ie. the third year of 
the 48th Olympiad), specifying that the agones were ‘chrematitic’, i.e. competi- 
tions in which winners were awarded &6Ac (‘prizes of value’), whereas ‘stephan- 
itic’ agones, ie. competitions in which winners were awarded a crown, began 
in 582BCE.!2 

Conversely, the Marmor Parium and the three hypotheseis a, b and d of the 
Pindaric scholia connect the institution of the Pythiads with the end of the First 
Sacred War. The use of this event as a chronological reference is itself not ideal, 
since doubts have been cast on the veracity of the late sources! preserving 
memory of the conflict.4 What is relevant for the Pythiads’ dating system is 


10. ~—- Cf. Wilamowitz 1922143, according to whom the absence of references to the winner's 
genealogical data suggests that Midas did not belong to an illustrious genos. Moreover, 
Clay 1992:519 and Martin 20037169, fn. 69 argue that Midas is a stage name. Miduc is recalled 
by several ancient sources as a Phrygian name (cf. Hdt. 1.14.12+) and the aulos is a musical 
instrument of Phrygian origin (Alcm. 126+). In the 5th c. BCE the name is only attested 
three times, namely: in Pantikapaion, in Athens (490-480 BCE), and in Acragas (: Pindar’s 
dedicatee), cf. LGPN 1] 313 (ARV? 1535, ni. 25), I11a.300, IV 236. Morrison 2007:42, fn. 5 states 
that it is impossible to reconstruct a sure tie between Midas and the Emmenid family. Con- 
versely, Pavlou 2012:83-87, supports Gentili’s (in Gentili—Luisi 1995:7) suggestion that the 
ode was commissioned by the Emmenids. 

11 Cummins 2010:325, fn. 14 states that “it is prudent to acknowledge the dispute and a four- 
year margin of error in the scholiasts’ Pythian dates”. 

12 ~~ Paus. 10.7.4—5 Tig 5é tecoupanxoatis ‘Odvpmiddos xai dySdn¢ ... tavtys eter tot kOAw E0e- 
cav of Augixtboves xiBapmdlas pev xabc xai €& dpyfc, mpocdbecav Sé xa abAwdiag d&yaviopa 
xaul abAGv: ... SevtTEpa dé TvOidd1 odx emt KOAoic exdtreoav Ett dywvilecOau, ctepavityy dé tov 
ayava dd tobtov xateatyaavto. Boeckh (1821) argues that the date of the first Pythiad was 
586 BCE. This claim received further support by Miller 1978 and Brodersen 1990. 

13 [Thess.] apud Hipp. 9.404—426, Front. Strat. 3.7.6, Polyaen. Strat. 3.5, 6.13, 2 P. hypoth. Dr.+. 

14 The First Sacred War is a conflict between the Amphictyonic League and the polis of 
Crisa/Cirrha. Robertson 1978 (cf. also Davies 1994) claims that the war is a propagand- 
istic invention of Philip of Macedon. Cassola 1980 contests this hypothesis by bringing 
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that the Marmor Parium and the scholia agree on (a) placing the conclusion 
of the First Sacred War in 591/590 BCE and (b) referring to this event for dating 
the first stephanitic agon. According to the Marmor Parium, the chrematitic 
agon was established after the Amphictyons defeated Crisa, when Simon was 
archon in Athens (591/590 BCE); the stephanitic agon was established under the 
Athenian archon Damasias (582 BCE).!° The scholia also agree on 591/590 BCE 
as the date of the chrematitic agones,!® but appear to disagree on the date of 
the first stephanitic games. This event, they state, happened six years after the 
end of the First Sacred War, in 586 BCE.!” However, & P. hypoth. b Dr. seems to 
miscalculate the years between the first chrematitic and the first stephanitic 
agon, claiming that it happened six years after the end of the First Sacred War, 
but also in 582 BCE (Damasias being archon in Athens).!8 

The complicated puzzle has received plausible solutions. Della Bona 
(2017:28) argues that the date from which the scholia counted the six years 
which preceded the stephanitic agon (582BCE) is 588BCE. 2 P. hypoth. b Dr. 
states that six years passed from when Hippias defeated the Criseans on Mount 
Cirphis, an event that might have happened one or two years after Crisa’s 
fall.!9 As Mosshammer (1982) points out, Pausanias, the scholia and the Mar- 
mor Parium rely on two different sources.29 However, the agreement of diverse 
sources on the first stephanitic agon happening in 582 BCE speaks in favour of 
the authenticity of this date. Knowing that the first chrematitic competition 
had taken place before the stephanitic one, Pausanias may have backdated it 


out historical sources about the existence of the polis of Crisa. The historicity of the event 
is further defended by Antonelli 1994 and Della Bona 2015. 

15 Marm. Par. (1G x11.5/1 444, with 1c xu.suppl. p. uo = FrGH 2B) 239 A37f-38a aq’ of 
‘A]ulpuct]b[ovec €8]u[oav x]atano[Anunoa]vtes Kuppay, xat 6 &ywv 6 yuuvucds eté0y YONUA- 
titys dnd TAY Anqdpwy, ety HH[ H]AA, koxovtos ASHvyow Live|[voc. dg’ od [ev Aedoi]c [6 
atelpavitys &yov méAw eteOy, Et HHHATIIII, dexovtog ASyvyjat Acpaciov tod Seutépov. 

16 XP. hypoth. b Dr. nepteyéveto dé adbtav (sc. EdptAoyxoc) emt doxovtoc ASyvyat uev Lipwvidov. 
Cf. also X P. hypoth. d and a, only providing a relative chronological reference (: the chre- 
matitic agon preceded the stephanitic one). 

17. XP hypoth. d Dr. tov Tlv8txov dyava Sie8nxev EdptAoyoc 6 Oecaahdc adv tots Aupuctvoat tobs 
Kippatoug xatamoAeunoas [...] emt doxovtoc AeAgoic pev FvAida, A®yvyot dé Lipewvoc.|...] rout 
ErEl ExTH META THY THs Kippac dAwow cvexnoveav tH Ged tov otepavityy. 

18 For Miller (1978:148) the discrepancy reflects “a compression of the source”. 

19 BP hypoth.b Dr. peta dé xpdvov cEneth xataywvicapevav TOY Leta Tod ‘Inmia tod broAEAEtL- 
pévous TOV Kippatwv, emt nev Abyvyow cexovtos Aapacion, [...] batepov nal otepavityy ébevto 
xatopSwcavtss. 

20 Cf. Mosshammer 1982:26 and Christensen 2007:189, who proposes that this source is the 
Pythionikon Anagraphé (or Pythionikat) by Aristotle and Callisthenes (cf. also Wilamowitz 
1893 1:13-24 on the Pythionikai as the source of the Pindaric scholia). 
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PINDAR’S PYTHIAN TWELVE: DATE, PERFORMANCE, AND MYTH 7 


counting four years from 582BCE, ie. calculating the same number of years 
that regularly passed between one later Pythian game and the next. As Finglass 
(2007:23-27) shows, cross-referencing examples of winners, who triumphed in 
Pythian and other Panhellenic games at a short chronological distance, sup- 
ports the notion that the first stephanitic agon (582 BCE) was the reference date 
for numbering the Pythiads in antiquity. 

So, starting the count from the first stephanitic agon of 582 BCE, Midas’ vic- 
tory happened in 490 BCE. 


3 Midas’ Victory and Performance 


Ancient commentaries record that Midas experienced an unpleasant accident: 
his instrument’s reed broke and adhered to his palate, but the aulete carried on, 
beautifully executing his performance and thus earning a well deserved vic- 
tory.?! The veracity of this anecdote is doubtful: the scholion may preserve the 
memory of an extraordinary event; or it could reflect a later tradition, perhaps 
inspired by the epinicion’s concluding gnome, which stresses how success is 
achieved through effort. 

It is unclear whether the ode was composed for a performance at Delphi 
(Gentili 2006: xxxvi) or at Acragas (Riafio Rufilanchas 2001:68-69).?* It is dif- 
ficult to tell whether Pindar would have had enough time to compose Pythian 
Twelve and at least one other poem, namely: Pythian Six for Xenocrates of Acra- 
gas, performed in 490 BCE at Delphi. Musical agones were the first competitions 
of the Pythian games,?% which lasted six/seven days overall.24 Depending on 
the day the winner was to be celebrated, Pindar would have had six days at 
most for composing his epinicia for their associated performances. 

Over the years, different criteria have been used to identify the place in 
which single choral odes were first performed. In a renowned article of 1985, 
Gelzer proposes that five Pindaric odes (O. 4, O. u, P. 6, P. 7, N. 2) exhibit a 
number of common traits that could allow us to recognize extemporary choral 
lyric creations. As well as some scepticism about the efficiency of these cri- 


21 P.12inscr. Dr. kywviCopevov yap adtod dvaxraabelons ths yAwactSoc axovaiws xa mpocKoA- 
ApPeions TH odpavioxw, rdvors Tois xaAcuoIs TedmH abpLyyos AVAHoou, TOs SE Deat&s EevicBev- 
TAS TA Hw TeppOjvan, Kai obtw vixyjaot adtov. Cf. also Y P. 12.52, 54b Dr. 

22 Cf. also Spelman 2018:30-31. For Maslov 20157112 P. 12 is a ‘civic epinikion’. 

23 -Plut. Quaest. 638b. 

24 Cf. Gentili 2006: xxvii, who refers to Soph. El. 684—700. 
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8 CHAPTER 1 


teria,2> an attempt at applying them to Pindar’s Pythian Twelve does not yield 
any revealing result. The poem only partly exhibits the peculiar traits Gelzer 
identifies, namely: shortness, monostrophic structure, and compact informat- 
ive character about the victory’s main facts. However, it does not comply with 
other alleged ‘extempore-features’: the image of the ode as a messenger/herald 
is absent. Furthermore, the ode comprises quite elaborate mythological and 
gnomic sections. 

While the reference to a series of deduced principles fails to plausibly answer 
the question of the performance’s location, internal textual details might pro- 
vide a more solid basis to infer this information. There are a few ambiguous, but 
not decisive elements to examine. The adverb cdpepov (29) does not necessar- 
ily hint at the time of victory at Delphi, but rather may indicate the time of the 
celebration, while the general tone of the final gnomai does not automatically 
imply a reference to Midas’ accident. 

It is actually in the light of the first six verses of the poem that I argue that 
Pythian Twelve is a short ode for the celebration of Midas at Acragas. Pythian 
Twelve’s beginning contains analogous expressions to those of at least three 
Pindaric odes performed in the winners’ homelands, namely: O. 5.1-3, P. 9.56— 
57, N. 4.11-12,76 cf. 


Pi. O. 5.1-3 

bpyrArdy doetav xal otepedvev dwtov YAuxdV 
tay Ovdrvpria, Qxeavod Myatep, xapdia yeAavet 
dxauavtonodds tT’ anyvac Séxev Vadurds te OOpa 


25  Lomiento 2013¢:276, fn. 2 criticizes Gelzer’s criteria and agrees with Bundy 1986* on 
Olympian Eleven not containing any clues to a performance at Olympia. 

26 —_[ leave out O. 4.6—8 because the location of the ode’s performance is debated. Fernandez- 
Galiano 1942 and Barrett 2007 surmise that the ode was performed in Olympia for Psaumis’ 
victory with the apéné in 456 BCE (contra Snell—Maehler who favour 460 BCE asa date), the 
same celebrated in O. 5 (on which cf. Lomiento 2013b). Lomiento 20138, following Gerber 
1987, argues that the ode was performed in Camarina for Psaumis’ victory in 452BCE. In 
favour of a performance in Camarina speak verses 6-9, where Zeus Aetnaeus is invoked to 
‘receive the winner’, cf. [Séxopoi-W INNER, ¢, |: The case of Pi. O. 8 also stands out. Verses g— 
10, in which Pisa’s sacred woods invoked to welcome (6€xouct) the Panhellenic winner, are 
interpreted by Boeckh 181-1821 as a reference to a performance in Olympia. But Hartung 
(1855-1856), following & O. 8.66 Dr., proposes that the ode was executed in Aegina. Further 
internal textual references led other scholars to propose that the ode was written for a per- 
formance at the site of victory and later adapted to the requirements of a performance in 
Aegina (cf. Giannini 2013:197—198). On the performance and reperformance of Pindar’s 
odes cf. Carey 1989, 2007, Currie 2004, 2017, Budelmann 2017. 
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Daughter of Ocean, with a smiling heart receive the finest sweet reward 
for lofty deeds and crowns, those at Olympia, gifts of the mule car of tire- 
less feet and Psaumis 


Pi. P. 9.56-57 
vov 8 edpudsiuav motwcd cot AiBia 
SeEetaur edurda vougav Swyacw ev xovaéors mpdgpuyv 


But as for now, Libya, mistress whose meadows are broad, will welcome 
your glory-making bride in her golden palace with benevolence 


Pi. N. 4.11-12 
[...] SéGarto 8’ Aiaxidsav 
yinupyov e0¢ 


And may it find welcome in the Aeacidae’s well-towered domain. 


One may add Nemean Eleven to these examples, it being a poem written for 
the installation of Aristagoras as prytanis of Tenedos?’ and placed among the 
Nemeans by early editors because of the emphasis given on Aristagoras’ athletic 
achievements: 


Pi. N. 11.1-3 

nat ‘Peas, & te mputavela Aédoyyas, ‘Eotia, 
Znvoc vpiotov xacryyyta xal ouodpdvou “Hpac, 
cb pev Aptoterydpav dé&at tedv &¢ OcAapov 


Daughter of Rhea, to whom city halls are allotted, Hestia, sister of highest 
Zeus and of Hera who shares his throne, welcome well Aristagoras into 
your chamber. 


The four above-mentioned comparanda have features in common with the 
beginning of Pythian Twelve (see chapter 4, section 3, chapter 5, section 1, 1- 


6): 


(i) 


27 


A local protector deity (Oxeavod Obyatep, O. 5.2, mot Peas [...] Eotia, NV. 11.1) 
or the laudandus’ homeland (evpvAstpwv motvia ... AtBda, P. 9.56, Aioxdav 
|| némupyov ed0¢, N. 4.11-12) is mentioned or entreated as the entity 


Henry 2005:119-133, Cannata Fera 2020:xxxii, 243, 570. 
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(ii) who will/should graciously (xapdia yedavet, O. 5.2, Tedpewy, P. 9.57, €0, N. 
11.3) ‘welcome/receive’ the honouree. 

(iii) The exhortation contains a form of déxopyot (3.sg.ind.fut., SeEetat, opt. 
deEato, 2.sg.impv. Séxev, SeEar) and, 

(iv) asa direct object, the winner’s victory (O. 5, P. 9: Telesicrates and his glory) 
or his name (N. 11). 

Pythian Twelve’s opening is analogously structured: Acragas is addressed 

through a series of vocatives (1-3), to benevolently (4) welcome (dz&at, 5) Midas 

and his crown (i.e. the hymn) ‘from Pytho’ (5). Such a set of resemblances sug- 

gests that the ode was performed at Acragas. 


4 The Myth 


Pindar’s decision to introduce the story concerning the origin of the ‘tune of 
many heads’ raises the question of the possible link between Midas’ victory 
and the mythological narrative. The ‘tune of many heads’ is generally identi- 
fied with the vouog moAvxepadrog. Ancient sources preserve little information 
about this composition. The nomos was imitative,?® but several crucial aspects 
of the tune, such as, among others, its musical character, are opaque. Above all, 
it is unclear whether a nomos, whose mythical origin Pindar connects with the 
figure of Athena, would have been a suitable piece to perform in the auletic 
Pythian competition and, consequently, whether it was the nomos executed 
by Midas at Delphi. Despite the general inclination to assume this to be the 
case,?9 PohImann (2010-2011:45, but cf. already Wilamowitz 1922144) proposes 
that the voxog moAvxepadros was a suitable piece as a prelude to the agon, and 
that Midas is most likely to have won at Delphi for his performance of the 
nomos Pythikos in honour of Apollo, the divine dedicatee of the Pythian games. 
This claim is not supported by any textual element. Conversely, it is reasonable 
to imagine that Pindar introduces the aetiological myth of the ‘tune of many 
heads’ into the ode because Midas won by performing it. At 6-8 the poet spe- 
cifies that Midas triumphed in the art (téyvq) ‘once invented by Pallas Athena’. 
The term téyva is here understood as ‘art’, i.e. ‘the auletic art’. However, Pindar 
stresses that this is the art or work of art invented by Athena concurrently with 
her braiding of a thrénos. If we assume that here téyva stands for ‘auletic art’ in 
general, we should suppose that Pindar is referring to a mythological tradition 


28 = Cf. 21 pout’ eeuxcAcyxtav yoov, on which see chapter 5, section 2, 21. 
29 As recent references cf. Martin 2003, Steiner 2013, and Phillips 2013, 2016. 
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according to which Athena discovered the aulos and how to play it along with 
the ‘tune of many heads’. While several literary sources tell us a version of the 
story according to which Athena is the primus inventor of the aulos, none of 
them, except Nonnus of Panopolis, mentions the vojo¢ moAuxépados as a con- 
comitant discovery by the goddess. But Nonnus’ text, in a dangerously circular 
way, is based on Pindar’s ode (cf. chapter 6). Therefore, it is likely that the 
Dionysiaca provide an interpretation of Pythian Twelve, while there is no guar- 
antee that the work preserves a mythological tradition of both the aulos and the 
vopog ToAUKE@aAcs being invented by Athena on the same occasion. Contrar- 
ily, internal textual elements of Pythian Twelve seem to suggest that Athena’s 
invention is, actually, the voyog moAvxeaAos. In particular, from verses 22-24, 
paralleling 6-8, we learn that this is the tune that the goddess discovered by 
reproducing the Gorgons’ lament. The verses thus indirectly support téyva (6) 
standing for ‘tune (of many heads)’ and that Pindar chose an aetiological myth 
in connection with the piece performed by the winner at Delphi. 

Although we have no record concerning the musical accompaniment of 
Pythian Twelve, “aulos accompaniment would obviously be appropriate for a 
celebration of an aulete; indeed, it is hard to imagine the awlos not being used 
for this poem, whether accompanied by other instruments or not” (Phillips 
2013:38).3° If so, the poem would celebrate a victory obtained in the art of the 
aulos with the sound of the aulos, by recalling the origin of a distinctive musical 
piece dedicated to the aulos. The poem would thus acquire a remarkable meta- 
musical character:?! the mythical past (Athena’s discovery), the historical past 
(Midas’ victory at Delphi) and the musical performance connect, touch, and 
possibly overlap within the lyric performance thanks to the power of the aulos 
and its musical relevance. 


30 ~=Cf. also Henry 2007:131, fn. 1. 

31 To this Phillips (2013) adds that P. 12 is written in the tune invented by Athena. 

32 Morrison 2007:82—84 sustains that the ode may have not been reperformed outside Midas’ 
immediate circle and that Midas might himself played the solo aulos accompaniment. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Pythian Twelve’s Ring-Composition 


1 Ring-Composition and Ring-Compositions 


In this section, I draw attention to a structural device in Pindar’s ode, namely: 
ring-composition.! Ring-composition (or circular structure) is a scheme? 
underlying passages of several ancient and modern literary texts.? A ring (or 
circle) is a “framing device” (Douglas 2007:1): a central section is enclosed by an 
element and its repetition at a later part of the text, the element and repetition 
forming a ring. It is clear that the concept lying at the basis of ring-composition 
responds to universal needs belonging to all the possible audiences or recipi- 
ents of a text/verbal message. Beginning and concluding a speech or a narrative 
with analogous concepts contributes to providing definiteness and unity to its 
narration. Furthermore, it adds to the cohesion of a discourse. Despite the fact 
that ring-compositions may be recognized as such on the basis of one stand- 
ard feature, i.e. the ring, and may thus appear to the modern reader as relatively 
simple, circular structures entail considerable freedom and, potentially, great 
complexity. 

The basic means allowing an audience to recognize the ring’s ‘extremities’ 
is the employment of reiterations and cross-references. However, repetitions 
may be organized in various ways. The standard pattern consists of replicating 
an element or a set of elements, like entire verses or lines, at the beginning and 
at the end of a section. As a result, a basic circular structure is shaped as A-B— 
A,. However, the poet/narrator may also operate with ‘cross-references, a term 
I employ here as a hypernym for ‘non-identical repetitions, namely: 


1 Milestone Pindaric commentaries, such as those by Mezger (1880), Young (1964, 1970), and 
Privitera (2001*), emphasize the importance of circular structures for the interpretation of 
the Pindaric odes. 

On the notion of Ringkomposition cf. Frankel 1924 and van Otterlo 1944. 

For typological comparisons between Greek ring-compositions and those of other traditions 
cf. Parks 1988 (Homer and Beowulf) and Reece 1995 (Odyssey 17-22 and the Serbo-Croatian 
tradition). For studies on ring-composition within other traditions than Greek cf. e.g. Lord 
1991 on the Anglo-Saxon tradition; Foley 1983 and Lord 1986 on South Slavic epics; Niles 1979 
on Old French epics; Fox 1977 on Austronesian, Rotinese and Indonesian traditions; Douglas 
2007 on Old Testament; Okpewho 1979:196-197 and Mulokozi 2002:120 on African epics; Prior 
2002:97-114 on Kyrgyz epics. 
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— allusions: an element, such as a word or a collocation, located at the begin- 
ning of the (poetic) discourse, is reprised by a similar element, i.e. a syn- 
onymous word or collocation occurring at the end of the ring; 

— complementary traits: a word or a collocation occurring in the beginning of 
a ring is reprised by a complementary element, i.e. an antonym, or a com- 
plementary word/collocation, which occurs in the end of the ring. 

A poet can also combine different circles within one poem and/or section. One 

possibility consists of forming chains of repetitions/cross-references, i.e. struc- 

tures that may be exemplified as 


AB-C-8 O30 8-0 Be, 


Alternatively, rings can be layered. In these cases, a central element is nested 
between more concentric circles. This pattern, which is also defined as ‘chi- 
astic’, may be described as 


ABYC H(C)-BAy 


It has long been pointed out that Pindar makes abundant use of ring-compos- 
ition and patterned repetitions at different levels.4 The recognition and the 
description of such devices cast light on factors that conditioned the author's 
word-choice. Depending on the standpoint from which they are considered, 
repetitions are both a mnemonic device and an interpretative clue. According 
to Mezger (1880:33-41) and Gildersleeve (1885: L—LI), recurring words “were all 
intended as cues to aid the memory of the chorus and to guide the thoughts 
of the hearers. It is a mnemonic device, but more than a mnemonic device, for 
it lets us into the poet’s construction of his own poem, and settles forever the 
disputed meanings of the odes”. Indeed, in some fortunate cases, reference to 
patterns of internal repetitions provides us with ‘missing links’ for understand- 
ing how the beginning of a composition joins with its end.5 


4 Cf. Lauer 1959:71-77 on chiastic structures in P. 10, N.1, P. 8; Sulzer 1961 on different types 
of chiasms in Pindar’s odes; Greengard 1980:23—25 on Pindar’s ring-composition and chiastic 
structures in Pythian Twelve. Watkins 2002b further discusses cases in which syntactic con- 
stituents of the Pindaric verses are deployed in chiastic patterns. 

5 See e.g. Young 1968:62 on the lexical repetition of the term téxtwv ‘craftsman’ in P. 3. On the 
same passages and on the expression téxtwv vwduviac ‘craftsman of the painless-ness’ cf. Mas- 
setti [in press]. 
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14 CHAPTER 2 
2 Inherited Rings: Pindar and the Rigveda 


A ‘comparative look’ at Pindaric ring-compositions may enrich our understand- 
ing of any inherited compositional tools that lived on in the corpus of the 
choral lyric poet. Comparative analysis shows that Pindaric ring-compositions 
resemble those attested in other Indo-European traditions.® In particular, the 
comparison between ring-compositions attested in Pindar’s odes and in the 

Rigveda shows that not only are circular structures recognizable as an Indo- 

European phenomenon, but they are also built into two cognate traditions that 

use the same words in relation to the same themes. 

In previous studies,” I pointed out a series of striking similarities between 
the repetitions attested in the incipit and ‘excipit’ of Nemean Three (1-13, 76- 
84) and RV 10.144, a hymn to Indra, which centres on the Soma ritual. The two 
poetic compositions make use of 
(a) the theme of inebriating drink: in Nemen Three poetry is compared to 

a mou’ doidiyov ‘a drink to sing on’, whereas the Vedic hymn builds a 
ring-composition with the repetitions of the term induh, the “immortal 
(dmarttya, 1a) drop [sc. of Soma]” (stt. 1, 6); 

(b) the phraseology ‘poetic craftsman’, cf. N. 3.4—5 weAryapbwv TExtoves KHLWV 
“builders of honey-sounding revels”, RV 10.144.2ab, (cf. d) kaviya ybhuh “a 
craftsman in poetic art”;® 

(c) the image of the ‘drink’s foam’, cf. N. 3.78 xtpvapeva 6’ gepo” &upertet 
“(this mixture of honey], which stirred foam crowns’, cf. RV 10.144.2C 
urdhvdkrsanam mddam “exhilarating drink with pearls on the top [i.e. 
foam]”; 

(d) the image of the bird of prey that ‘comes from afar, carrying its prey in its 
claws’, cf. N. 3.80-81 aletd¢ || d¢ EAaBev ata, THAdGE LeTapeLdpevos Sapotvov 
&ypov moctv “the eagle, which suddenly seizes, as it searches from afar, the 
bloodied prey in its talons”, RV10.144.5a ydm te syends carum avrkdm pada 
abharat “whom the falcon brought here for you with his talon’. While in 
the Rigveda Soma is identified with the falcon’s prey, Pindar’s text does not 
allow an immediate identification ‘poetry’ /‘poetic drink’ : ‘falcon’s prey’. 
However, the analysis of internal repetitions between the beginning and 
the ending of Nemean Three suggests that the search for the ‘drink to sing 


6 On ring-composition as an IE inherited compositional tool cf. Forte-Smith 2014, Forte 2016. 
On ways of ring-composition (wheel/omphalos-structures and riddles) in Vedic poetry cf. 
Jamison 2004, 2006. 

7 Massetti 2019:163-168, (forthc./b). 

8 Here and everywhere in the book, the provided Rigvedic translations are quoted verbatim or 
adapted from Jamison—Brereton 2014. 
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on’ correlates with the eagle’s search for prey. The expression cé0ev ona 
patouevor “(men) who seek your (i.e. of the Muse) voice” (5) correlates with 
THAD uetauatduevoc “(the eagle) searches it from afar” (81). 
The identification of this parallel invites us to look for other parallels for Pin- 
daric ring-compositions in the Rigveda. As the present study will make clear, 
Pythian Twelve and the proposed Vedic comparandum, RV 10.67, offer a further 
example of ring-compositions that resemble each other and contain repeti- 
tions of analogous concepts/terms. 


3 Ring-Composition in Pythian Twelve 


An in-depth comparative structural analysis is provided in chapter 8, section 2, 
chapter 9, sections 5—6, but for the moment I shall still focus on Pythian Twelve. 
It is good to start by presenting the ‘distribution’ of the rhetorical and narrat- 
ive material within the Pythian, as has been sketched by Mezger (1880:201— 
202):9 


FIGURE 1 
Structure of Pythian Twelve, according to 
Mezger 1880:201. Unabbreviated: 6 (apyxc) + 


6 (4.) + 2 (x. + 16 (0.)-+8 (u.) + 5 (c.) 2 (xatatporc) + 16 (duporAoc) + 3 (METaKaTO- 
$$ — 


TpoTta) + 5 (appayic) 


The beginning (coyé) mentions the winner’s name, the winner’s homeland, 
and the place of victory; the xatatpomé marks the passage to the mytholo- 
gical excursus featured in the dugaAoc. This itself is organized in a circular 
order, since it begins and ends with a reference to the Gorgons’ lament and 
Athena’s invention: (i) the goddess hears the Gorgons’ lament when Perseus 
kills Medusa; (ii) by taking her head to Seriphus, the hero manages to petrify 
Polydectes as well as his people and, consequently, to free his mother Danae; 
(iii) Athena re-enacts the Gorgons’ vocalisations and calls it ‘tune of many 
heads’!° The petaxatatpomé connects Athena’s invention with the Boeotian 


9 For an analysis of the ‘ways of speaking’ in the ode cf. Wells 2010:314. Accordingly, 1-27 
comprise the eukhesthai (broadest way of speech) section, while 28-32 the gnéma. Within 
the eukhesthai section, Wells isolates 6-27 which comprise the mythological part (i.e. “a 
mythological framework of events which do not share the same framework of interaction 
between speech subject and addressee’, p. 113) and 17-18 as ‘lyric’ (speech characterized as 
self-reflecting). 

10. ~— Cf. chapter 5, section 2. 
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landscape, where the best aulos’ reeds grow. Finally, the cppayis consists of 
three interwoven gnomai about happiness, hard work, and fate: “men’s happi- 
ness can be achieved through toil”, “destiny cannot be avoided’, “a god or Time 
allots to men their share of fate unexpectedly”. 

The ode displays a variety of lexical, semantic, and phraseological repeti- 
tions." Lexical repetitions consist of reiterations of the same word or the same 
lexeme within the ode. For instance, the pair moAtwv ‘of (the) cities’ (1) :: n6Aw 
‘city’ (26) constitutes a lexical repetition of the same word in different cases; 
the pair mapGeviotg ‘of the maiden(s)’ (9) :: map8évoc ‘the virgin’ (19) is a lexemic 
repetition since the same lexeme underlies diverse derivatives of the same root 
(adj. nap9eviots, subst. map8evoc), cf. TABLE 1. 

Among non-lexical repetitions I distinguish between the semantic and the 
phraseological. Semantic repetitions consist of parallel expressions denoting 
the same being or object in different ways, by means of synonyms: take, for in- 
stance, the pair Ilepcevs ‘Perseus’ (11) :: vidg Aavdas ‘Danae’s son’ (17), cf. TABLE 2. 

Phraseological repetitions are matches between analogous phraseological 
structures in which the same notions are expressed by means of synonyms. For 
example, the structure of both Pepaepovag éS0¢ (2) and moAw Xapitwv (26) may 
be described as a collocation of the type [PLACE-GODDESses,,,, ], cf. TABLE 3. 


TABLE 1 Pythian Twelve, lexical repetitions 


KOMIOTH ... TOALWV (1) 3 KOAAL°YOpOV ... TEAL (26) 


vattets (3) : vettotat (26) 

avdpav (4)  dvdpa (18) :: avdpdot (22) 
aBavatav (4) : Qvatois (22) 

ep°edpe (7)  edpev... ebpota’ (a) (22) 
TrapGeviots (9) : reucobice 9) 

xepanrais (9)  KEgardy (23) 

XAMATW (10)  KaLdTODV (28) 

MEépog (11), Kotpav (12) : popatov (30) 

Aaotat (12)  Aao°acdwy (24) 

a&ywv (12) 2 &ywvov (24) 


a Some of these repetitions have been identified by Newman-— 
Newman 1984:87-90. 


11 Onsound- and word-repetitions in the Pindaric odes cf. Schiirch 1971, who however does 
not provide a complete analysis of Pythian Twelve. 
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TABLE 2 _ Pythian Twelve, semantic repetitions 


MORTAL (MeN) | Bpotedy (1) = dvdpcat Bvatois (22) = dvOewmotow (28) 
IMMORTALS/GODs]| abovatwy (4) = Gedg (22) = Satuwv (30) 
ATHENA'S INVENTION] Ttéxvq (6) = KEPoAdy TOAay voptov (23) 

GODDESS ATHENA] Thad ... Acevar (7-8) = TaeQévoc (19) = Gedc (22) 
HEADS] xepanats (9) = “pata (16) = KEPoAdy (23) 
TOIL/EF FORT] xapatw (10) = Tove (18) = Kapdtov (28) 
PERSEUS] Tlepcevs (11) : vlog Acces (1.7) = trov dévdpa (18) 
MEpDusA] TPITOV ... KATLYVNTAV LEp0G (11) 3: Medotoac (16)* 


a_ The expression Secréctov Bdpxot’(o) ... yévoc (13) “the monstrous race of Phorcus” may be understood as 
a reference to the Gorgons, to Medusa, or to the entire kin of Phorcus (chapter 5, section 2, 13). I concur 
with the latter interpretation. However, should a different explanation be preferred, 13 would constitute a 
semantic repetition with 7 (Topyévwv) and/or 11 and 16 (tpitov ... xactywytav Epos; Medoicac). 


TABLE 3. Pythian Twelve, phraseological repetitions 


PLACE-GODDESSES¢¢, | Pepcepovac doc (2) = TOAWw Xapttwv (26) 

to INHABIT-PLACE ,¢¢ | vaieis ... EUdpatov KoAwvay (3) = “aA iXopov vatotat méAtv (26) 

WHO on/in PLACE-WATERge,, | — &... OxOaulg emt... Axpdryavtog (2-3) = Tot... Kagioidoc ev tepéver (26— 
27) 

GOOD°FAME/GLORY] eb°SdEw (5) = ev°uAga (24)* 

LAMENT-GORGONSgey, <Topyovwv) ... oUAtov Opfvov (7-8) =: Tov Edpuddac ... 2ouAdcyxtov yoov 
(20-21) 

GODDESS-CREATES-SONGace,]  Spfivov StamAggautc’ APdva (8) x Tedye ... WeAos (19) 


a The compounds may count in principle as synonyms and thus constitute a semantic repetition; however, 
I propose a factitive meaning for edxAéa ‘making good glory’ (chapter 5, section 2, 24). 


4 Schematic Representation 


The entire set of repetitions may be summed up as in SCHEME 3.” The repeti- 
tions evidenced in each section allow us to identify three main rings (SCHEME 
4).38 


12 Lexical repetitions = black, semantic repetitions = blue, phraseological repetitions = red. 
13 ist ring = black, and ring = red, 3rd ring = blue. 
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Aitéw oe, piAcyAue, xadAtota Bpotedy moAtwv, 
Mepcepdvac E806, & Tt’ SySauc Et pnAoBdtov 
vaisis Axpdryavtos Eb8patov xoAdvav, @ diver, 
aoc davetwv dvdpav te adv edevin 

déEaut ote—evapa T68’ Ex MvOdvos edv3dEw MISa, 
adtov TE viv “EAAGSa vincioavta texva, Tov MOTE 
TlaAAds egetipe Opacetav <Topyévwv> 


odAtov Ophvov StanAdEatc’ AGdve 


Tov mapleviors Od T’ aMAdTOIS d—lwv xeadats 

de AeiBdpevov SvomevOei adv xara, 

Ilepceds ordre tpitov ducev xacryvyntav pepo¢ 
sivarin Lepipw Anotat te potpav dywv. 

tot 6 te Geortéctov Ddpxor’ duatowoev yévos, 
Avypov t’ Epavov MoAvdEexty Ofjxe patpdc t’ Eumedov 
Sovrocbvay 16 t” dvoryxatov A€yxos, 


edrrapcou xpata cvAdcaig Medoicus 


viog Aaverers: Tov ad xpudod Papev avtTopdTOv 
Eupevat. GAA’ ercel ex todtwv pirov dvdpa move 
Eppdaato, TApBEvos AVABY Tedye TaUPWVOV LEAOC, 
d@pa tov Edpuddac ex xapmadiudy yevduv 
XpUpSEvta abv Evtect pinout’ EpixAdcyxtav Yoov. 
edpev Gedc dAAK viv edpota’ dv8pdor Evertois Eyetv, 
avbLacev Ke@ardy TOAARY vopov, 

EvKAEX Anooodwy LvaATTIP’ &yavov, 


Aentod Stavicduevov YaAXKOD Bouck xaxt Soveexev, 
TOl TAPa KAAALYOpOV vertotot MOA Xapitwv. 
Kagicidoc ev tepévet, motol yopeutav pdotupEs. 
el dé TIg SABoc Ev dvOpwrototy, dvev xapdtov 


od matvetau éx dé teAcuTdcEl viv tol ooLEPOV 


Sairwv—td dé popotmov ov TAPPUXTOV,—GAN’ EaTat xPdvos 


odtos, 6 xai tw’ deArti¢ BorAov 


EuTorw yvopas TO pev dace, TO 8’ odtw. 


SCHEME 3_ Ring-composition of Pythian Twelve 


CHAPTER 2 
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Aitéw ce, picyAae, xadAtota Bpoted&y moAlwy, 
Pepceqovac Edoc, &t SyOarg Et unAoBdtov 
vaterg Axpcyavtos ev8uatov xoAwvay, @ diva, 
Taos dOavatwy avdpav te odv evpevia 

deEat ote~avapra 68’ Ex Tvdvos evddEw Midq, 
AUTOV TE viv “EAAKSa vindoavta TEXVE, THAV TOTE 
Tlodrds egetips Opacetdv <Topyovwv> 

ovAtov Opyvov StamAgEata’ Adcver: 

tov mapGeviots bd T’ drtAdTOIS dqlwv xeparats 
de AetBouevov SuotevOEl ody xapcrtw, 

Tlepceds ondéte tpitov ducev xactywyTa&y WEpog 
elvarig Lepipw Aaoict te potpay dywv. 


Htol T6 te SeorEctov Ddpxot’ duavewoev yévos, 


Avypov tT’ Epavov MoAvdexta Ojxe watpds tT’ Eurtedsov 


SovAcabvav 6 tT’ dvaryxatov A€xos, 

eVTapdov KPaTa TvAdcatc MeSoicac 

vids Aaveas: tov dd xypvcod papev adtopdtou 
EMMEVAL. GAA’ Emel Ex TOUTWY Piro cvdpa TOVWY 


eppdaato, maplévos adAGV Tedye TaUPWVOV LEAOS 


dppa Tov EvpudcAac ex xapTaridv yevdov 


19 


1" ring (1-4 :: 26-28) 


2™ ring (6-10 :: 19-23) 


3 ring (11 :: 17-18) 


3" ring (11 :: 17-18) 


2™ ring (6-10 :: 19-23) 


XPtUPOevta odv evtect ptpnoart’ Epixrcyxtav ydov. 


edpev ede dAAd viv edpote’ dv8pdor Ovetois exe, 
WMVOLATEV KEQAAEY TOAARY vouov, 


> L L At 2 
, 


Aertod Stavicdpevov xaAKOd Pad xai Sovexwy, 
Tol MAPA KAAALYOPOV valotot TOALY Xapitwv. 
Kagictdos ev tepevet, Tlotol yopevtav dotupec. 
el O€ TIS GABos Ev dvOpwrototy, diver KaUdTOU 

ov patvetat ex dé TeAcUTACEL VV HTOL OdLEOV 


1 ring (1-4 :: 26-28) 


Saiwv—to dé LOETIMOV Od TAPPUKTOV,—GAN’ EoTAL YPdVOS 


odto¢, b xa ti’ deArTIC Baroy 
EUTAALY Yvmpas TO Lev Swat, TO 8’ od. 


SCHEME 4 Rings of Pythian Twelve 
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20 CHAPTER 2 
5 Descriptive Analysis 


The three main rings are layered and correspond to different sections of the 
ode. The first ring (1-4 :: 26-28) is created by lexical and semantic repeti- 
tions found in the first and the fourth strophe, ie. in the incipit and trans- 
ition/‘excipit’ section of the ode. A second ring (6-10 :: 19-23) may be identified 
between the end of the second strophe and the end of the third. It comprises 
the first ‘mythological frame’ concerning Athena’s invention. A third ring of the 
ode (11 :: 17-18) opens and closes with references to Perseus—Ilepaevc and vids 
Aavéas are the first words of 11 and 17,!* respectively, while giAov &vdpa, placed 
at the end of 18 also refers to the hero. This ring is the second referring to myth 
and lies at the innermost part of the ode. 

Rings are further interlocked by a variety of additional repetitions. Most lex- 
emes, concepts, and phrasemes are repeated once, but some occur twice or 
more. Some hint at significant associations or oppositions. Terms for [IMMOR- 
TAL GODs] and [MORTALS/MORTAL MeN] are joined together in a quantifier 
designating [ALL (INTELLIGENT) BEINGS] at 4 (cf. chapter 5, section 2 ad loc.). 
At 22 and 28-30 different terms for [Gop], in the singular (: 80, 22, datuwv, 30), 
are opposed to words for [MEN/HUMAN BEINGS] (dvdpact Pavtotc, 23, ev dvOw- 
motow, 28). Both verses deal with the themes of divine power and divine gifts: 
at 23 Athena creates the tune of many heads ‘for mortal men to have’, at 28 
within one of the final gnomai, we learn that happiness (d)o, 28) for humans, 
though achieved through toil, may be gifted by a daiuwv (etymologically ‘the 
distributer’, cf. chapter 5, section 4, 28). 

Another group of reiterated lexemes is strongly connected with the myth of 
Pythian Twelve, which concerns the creation of the tune of many heads. More 
specifically, repetitions of the terms for [HEADs] (xeparaic, 9, xpata, 16, xepa- 
Adv, 23) allude to the name of the nomos invented by Athena. The centrality of 
the theme of divine invention is also made evident by the three occurrences of 
the verb [to FIND/INVENT] (ég¢0pe, 7, ebpev ... ebpotoa, 22) and differing refer- 
ences to Athena (laMac ... AScva, 7-8, mapGEvos, 19, 8ed¢, 22), the discoverer of 
the nomos. These references seem to go in descending order of specificity: name 
+ epithet (Pallas Athena), an attribution (‘the maiden’), then ‘a god’, which may 
designate Athena or any other deity (see chapter 5, section 2, 22). 

Further lexical and semantic repetitions, namely: those of substantives 
meaning ‘toil/effort’ (xaypdtw, 10, mover, 18, xapctov, 28) and derivatives of IE 


14 ‘Cf. Nierhaus 1936:17 who highlights that viog Aavaacg constitutes the ‘high point’ of the 
mythological narration. 
15 —__[ thank John Perchard, who kindly pointed out this pattern of distribution to me. 
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PYTHIAN TWELVE’S RING-COMPOSITION 21 


*smer- ‘to divide, distribute’ (uépoc, 11, Lotpav, 12, LOpotov, 30), seem to pre- 
pare the way to the themes Pindar develops in the final gnomai. The terms for 
‘effort/toil’ build a link between the Panhellenic winning auletic performer— 
Euryale emits her lament ‘with sorrowful effort’, Midas won in the ‘difficult’ art 
of the aulos—and Perseus, who is rescued from ‘troubles’ by Athena. In this 
regard, the correlation created through the lexical repetition obv xapdtw, 10 : 
dvev KAUATODV, 28, is noteworthy. These expressions display xc&patog in tautomet- 
ric positions. Considered as isolated syntactic structures, odv xapdtw and dvev 
xaudtov seem to express opposite complements (‘with toil’ vs ‘without toil’). 
However, such an opposition is overcome if we look at the syntagms within 
their context: the Gorgons emit a lament with effort, which Athena re-enacts as 
a thrénos; 6\Bog ‘happiness, prosperity’ (“esp. material prosperity”, cf. Slater 1969 
s.v. ABoc) does not appear ‘without toil’. One may argue, however, that Athena’s 
gift, ie. the re-enactment of Euryale’s toilsome lament, is the means by which 
Midas, through the toilsome effort of his performance, achieved 6ABo<g, ie. the 
prosperity deriving from his victory at Delphi. 

The repetitions of derivatives of IE *smer- ‘to divide, distribute’ link the 
theme of the ‘the allotment of fate’ (uotpa, 12, Lopottov, 30) and the core event 
of the myth, i.e. the beheading of Medusa (tpitov xactyvytav pépos, 11). In the 
final part of the ode, Pindar stresses that the allotment of fate is the inev- 
itable destiny of all. Perseus fulfils the glorious part of his destiny by facing 
dangers and troubles (the Gorgons), but he must also thank the protection of 
Athena, who acts as Perseus’ da{uwv. In this way the hero also manages to trans- 
form his mother’s destiny and that of the inhabitants of Seriphus (polpav dywv, 
12), the latter being unexpectedly petrified (cf. deAntia, 31, Eutarw yvamac, 32). 
Medusa, the ‘third part (uépos) of the [Gorgon] sisters’ (11) thus embodies the 
turning point of Perseus’ allotment of fate (udpctpov, 30). However, the Gorgon 
also represents the means which changes the destiny of Danae, Polydectes and 
Seriphus’ islanders. It is by overpowering this monstrous creature that Perseus 
achieves his prosperity and status as hero and mutates his mother’s miserable 
condition for the better. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Linguistic Remarks 


1 Pindar’s Kunstsprache: Introduction 


The dialectal basis of the language of Greek choral lyric is Doric.! Neverthe- 
less, the Doric component is not equally ‘exuberant’ in all choral lyric poets.” 
Specifically, Pindar’s language is an artificial amalgamate of different Greek 
dialects, which taken all together seem to produce a non-Attic-Ionic colour. 
Indeed, many traits, which are traditionally identified as Doric—take, for 
instance, the preservation of [a:] (<«>) from inherited a-vowels, in opposition 
to the outcome [e:] (<y>)—are also peculiar to continental Aeolic dialects. 
Since some individual dialectal traits may be interpreted in different ways, Pin- 
dar’s language as a whole seems to escape any singular linguistic label: Watkins 
(1995:59) defines it as “a mixed literary Doric and Aeolic”; Willi (2008:75-76) 
describes the linguistics of the choral lyric in terms of the socio-linguistic 
phenomenon of “relexification’,? in which Aeolic elements came to be integ- 
rated on a Doric basis. Other scholars put forth even more extreme hypo- 
theses, identifying Aeolic, more specifically: ‘northern/continental’ Aeolic, as 
the poetic tradition from which the language of Pindar and Greek choral lyric 
derived.* 


1 Cf. Buck 1955:15, Forssman 1966: 1x, Verdier 1972:9, Palmer 1980:119-130, Colvin 2007:54-55, 
Cassio 2005, Tribulato in Cassio 20167:230—-259. 

2 Different elements may have affected the use of Doric forms by individual authors. First of all, 
the geographical provenience of the poets may have played a role: Simonides and Bacchylides, 
who are both from Ceos, make abundant use of Ionisms, whereas Alcman from Sparta seems 
to preserve many Laconisms (cf. Willi 2008:57). Other conditioning factors may be the type of 
composition, its literary models (characters or traditions mentioned in the ode, cf. Forssmann 
1966), the geographical provenience of poets’ patrons, and location of the performance. It is 
also likely that ancient editors modified the texts on the basis of their convictions about the 
‘appropriate’ dialect colour of choral lyric poems. Hinge 2006 identifies Late Laconic traits 
in the language of Alcman, probably due to a ‘hyper-Laconization’ by ancient editors. On 
Stesichorus’ language cf. Willi 2008:57—-go. 

3 Le. a linguistic mechanism consisting in the extensive vocabulary replacement of a certain 
language with the preservation of the original grammatic structures of the language. 

4 The hypothesis that choral lyric originated in a ‘Proto-Aeolic’ realm was recently defended 
by Maslov 2013. The fact that Pindar avoids Doric forms has been emphasized by Christ 
1891:58-62 and Casevitz 1972. Grinbaum 1972, 1973 (cf. also Garcia 1998), 2007, 2008, Pavese 
1967, (on which see also Nothiger 1971 and Triimpy 1986), 1972 and Meillet (19758) highlight 
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LINGUISTIC REMARKS 23 


The Doric component of Pindar’s language certainly does not stand out as 
much as in Aleman’s language. However, it would be excessive to deny the pres- 
ence of Doric elements in Pindar’s work in favour of the ‘northern hypothesis’, 
since not all Doric elements can be explained as ‘non-organic’, i.e. as metric- 
ally equivalent Doric forms that allegedly came to substitute the original Aeolic 
ones. Moreover, there are no Aeolic traits that cannot be explained as (i) form- 
ally overlapping with Doric linguistic features, or as (ii) being imported from 
other prestigious literary traditions, such as the epic diction or the monodic 
lyric.5 

With regard to Pindar, another factor adds to the difficulty of any possible 
linguistic consideration. The tradition of the Pindaric text is intricate: editors 
disagree on the stemma codicum, which makes it difficult to assess the genuine- 
ness of dialectal forms, especially in cases where different manuscripts attest 
different traditions. 

In these conditions, one fruitful approach to the poet’s language is to con- 
sider it a Kunstsprache, i.e. a ‘language of art’, in which several dialectal traits 
merge. In this context, since this study focuses on one Pindaric ode—and not 
on the entire Pindaric corpus—I will limit my analysis to the linguistic traits 
of Pythian Twelve’s language which are recognizable as typical of certain dia- 
lectal groups and/or literary genres (hexameter poetry, Lesbian poets). Thus, 
my analysis does not aim at solving the puzzle that Pindar’s individual word- 
and dialect-choices pose to us. Conversely, the purpose of the following pages 
is to illustrate how the Pindar’s ‘language of art’ works, by using Pythian Twelve 
as an example. 


2 The Pindaric Kunstsprache in Pythian Twelve 


Since the notion of Kunstsprache commonly applies to the language of Greek 
hexameter poetry,® my use of this term or its English renderings (‘artistic lan- 
guage’, ‘language of art’) in connection with Pindar demands an additional 
specification. Pindar’s artistic language ‘behaves’ differently from that of epics: 
the language of Greek choral lyric does not depend on formulas nor on a fixed 
metrical scheme, such as the hexameter. Nevertheless, it seems to refer to a pre- 


the Aeolic colour of Greek choral lyric. Tribulato in Cassio 20167:249-250 stresses that Aeolic 
traits in Pindar’s odes are not recognizable as ‘exclusively Aeolic’. 

5 Willi 2008:76 coins the word “Stilkontakt” to describe the relationship between Stesichorus 
and the language of the Greek epics. 

6 Cf. e.g. Meister 1921. 
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existing literary tradition (Forssman 1966, Sotiriou 1998, Massetti 2019). Addi- 
tionally, it exhibits the reflexes of very ancient phraseology, which may even be 
recognized as ‘descriptively Indo-European” (Wiist 1970, Watkins 20022, 2002b, 
Toporov 2012, Massetti 2019, Meusel 2020). Moreover, the role played by met- 
rics is anything but marginal. Metrical schemes may affect individual lexical 
and/or linguistic choices, but Kunstsprache guarantees the poet enough flex- 
ibility to comply with the requirements of the metre. Examples of metrically 
conditioned morphological ‘inconsistencies’ are the gen.sg. of o-stems ®dp- 
xot’(o) (13) vs pyAoBoToOv (2), edrapdov (16), ypvdod ... abtopdtov (17), AemTOD ... 
xornod (25), xapdtov (28), the dat.pl. of o-stems Aaoiat (12) vs avOpwrotow (28, 
followed by vowel; metrically non-equivalent to dvéewmotat) vs 8vatots (22) or 
the use of augmented vs augmentless preterite forms (aor. impf.),® cf. augmen- 
ted: dite (10)° duce (11),!° Eppdoato (19),"! wvduacev (23) vs duabowoev (13), Oe 
(14).12 

Below I list the dialectal features of Pindar’s Pythian Twelve. As already 
touched upon, since some traits commonly identified as ‘Doric’ are actually 
recognizable as dialectal isoglosses that several Greek dialects share, they will 
be grouped as (i) ‘Non-Attic-Ionic’ and (ii) ‘Non-Attic’.. Furthermore, in group 
(iii) I distinguish traits that are shared with the language of Greek ‘hexameter 
poetry’ and may be identified as Aeolic, Ionic or common to Ionic and Aeolic, 
in (iv) ‘Lesbian’ features and in (v) ‘Doric’ features. 


7 By ‘descriptively’ Indo-European I mean that phraseological parallels may be identified 
within the 1£ language family, i.e. within its different branches. Several parallels for Pin- 
daric phraseological usages have been identified within the Indo-Iranian tradition. This 
speaks in favour of a common Greek-Indo-Iranian poetic inheritance, i.e. a ‘late (Core-)IE’ 
poetic inheritance. Despite the fact that Indo-Iranian languages are among the IE lan- 
guages of oldest attestation, it is commonly assumed that they were the latest linguistic 
branches to split from the 1£ family tree (as a recent reference cf. Olander 2018). 

8 In principle, augmentless forms may be recognized as injunctives with a ‘memorative’ 
function (cf. Hoffmann 1967). As a recent reference with updated bibliography cf. Willi 
2018:400-404. 

9 I consider the form as augmented, but a present stem aiw* is attested in Aeschl. Suppl. 59 
(aiwv). The forms égedpe (7), ebpev (22) would probably appear as such even in chronolo- 
gical and geographical contexts in which the augment is consistently marked. However, 
ydpioxov, ndpov* are attested in literary Att. 5th c. BCE (Aeschl. Pers. 474+). 

10. ~—— In both été (10) ducev (11) the augment is not realized with the insertion of an extra-vowel 
*é- (*[h, ]e-), but with the lengthening of the vowel, cf. Garcia Ramon 2017:672. On the 
augment in Greek see also Willi 2018:357-416. 

11 Cf. Buck 1955351 (a). 

12 Willi 2008:74-75 refers to some of these traits in Stesichorus as features that allow a relat- 
ive flexibility to the poet. 
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(i) ‘Non-Attic-Ionic traits’ (= ‘Doric’ and other dialects) 
— IE *-ehy- or *-G- > -a- 
cf. patpds (14), evmapdov (16) < *ar-hyeus-a-, AnoTTowv (24, vs Aew?, cf. Aew- 
apeptepos, Hdt. 9.33), Kaptatdog (27) (cf. Kygrotdt [Il 5.709+]) 
*ehy-suffix > a > a, cf. nom.sg. *ehy# > -a# cf. & (2) < *sehg-, AOdva (8) < 
*ehy-nehy (?) 
gen.sg. *ehy-s > -dc¢, cf. Pepcepovac (2), Aavdag (17), EdpudAag (20), yuopos 
(32) 
dat.sg. *ehy-ei > -a, cf. teyvar (6), ToAvdexta (14) 
acc.sg. *ehy-m > -av, cf. xoAwvay (3), tev (6) < *tehym, SovAcabva (15), Ept- 
KAKYKTAV (21) 
voc.sg. “ehy# > -d, cf. xaMAiota (1) 
-ehy of -hw-verbs, cf. vixckouvta (6), TeAcutd&cel (29) 
— Gen.pl. *ehy-suffixed stems (Buck 1955:41) like in Arc. and WGk. 
cf. gen.pl. *ehy-som# > -a- + -wv# > -dwv > -dv: Booted (1), Ppacetay (7), xaot- 
yytay (11), xapmaAtay (20), xepaAdy (23), TOAARY (23), yopEeuTay (27) 
vs Boeot.,!° Thess. -cwv, Lesb. -av, Ion. -gwv, -@v, Att. -@v 
— IE*Nhy, *Lhy > *N/La > v/u/Aa (Buck 1955:21): 
*Nhy >NQ: *mhy- > pa, cf. ebdpatov (3) < *°dmhy- 
*nhy- > va, cf. Ovatots (22) < *-d’nhy-, uvaothe(a) (24) (IE *mnhy-) 
*lhy > LO: *lhg- > ra, cf. aos (4) < *sislhy-@ drrdtots *n°plhy- (9) 
— Gk. o > v (Cowgill’s Law) in dvopa, dvoudlw (< 1E *h,/hgnéh3-mn-): wvbyacev 
(23) 
— Dat.sg, s-stems *-es-i > *-e/% > -«1, cf. duomevOet (10)! vs Att. *-es-ei > -e*-ef > -et 
— Apocope of prepositions/preverbs (rare in Att.-Ion., but frequent in other 
dialects), cf. mappuxtov (30) 


(ii) ‘Non-Attic traits’: 

— *to-stem pronoun as relative pronoun like in Lesb., Thess., Arc.-Cypr., Boeot., 
Heracl., Cyr., WGk. (late inscriptions) 

cf. tdv (6), tov (9, 17), Tot (26) 

— Maintenance of -t- throughout the inflection of i-stems (Buck 1955:91)!® 

cf. gen.pl. *-i-som# > -1-wv# > -twv#: moAlwy (1), épiwv (9) 

— Acc.sg. es-stems adj. “es-m > *e’-a- > -€0 


13 However, tay is attested in Boeotia. 

14 As per Klingenschmitt 1970. 

15 The form teyévet (27) is attested in Att. prose as well. 

16 = Gen.sg. moAéwe is attested in Chios and Thasos, cf. Buck 1955 loc. cit. 
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cf. ebxréa (24) < *h,su-klewes-m 

vs *e*-a- > -y (contracted) in Att. (although °xAeaw [acc.sg.]| compounds are 
attested) Rhod. (inscr. 6th c. BCE), Lac. (inscr. 6th c. BCE), Ion., Troez., Delph. 
— conj. dopa cf. Ion., Dor., lyric passages of Att. tragedies. 


(iii) Traits in common with hexameter poetry (Aeolic and Ionic): 

— Inf. -menai (-men-ai, on which cf. Garcia Ramon 20214) 

cf. inf.athem.pr.: gupevat (18) < *h,es-men-ai 

vs Att.-Ion. elvau, Arc. jvat, Thess. Boeot., West diall. etuev, Cret. juny, Rhod. and 
colonies ciev 

vs them. inf. -ew (cf. yet, 22) as in Att.-Ion., Thess., Locr., Corinth., Meg., Rhod., 
while Lesb., El., Lac. -yv 


Ionic: 

— Gen.sg.them. *-osio > -o10: Pdpxoto (13) like in Homer, cf. also Thess. -ot (apo- 
cope cf. Buck 1955:88), vs Att.-Ion. -ov, Cypr. -ov, -o 

— Dat.pl.them. -otct(v), merger of loc.pl. and instr.pl. endings (?) *-o-su (loc.pl.) 
+ *-ois (instr.pl.) 

— IE *o-su# (loc.pl.) > *o-si# > *o.ot# cf. also early Att., Ion., Lesb., Pamph., early 
Arg., Syrac., occasionally Cret. cf. Aaotot (12), avOpamotctw (28) vs -ots: Bvatots 
(22) 

— é€w-verbs without contraction, cf. aitéw (without contraction, cf. aitéwv Hdt. 
6.49.3) 

— Metrically lengthened eivaAtg, as in Homer. The form éwaAlg (mss.) is a 
hyper-Aeolism. 


(iv) Lesbian features (cf. also Cyr.) 
*V-ns-, *V-ns#, *V-nsi# > -Vis-(i), with -s- < -ts-, -ti-, -ti- (Buck 1955:67—-68) 
cf. nom.masc.sg.sigm.aorptc. *-nt-s- > *-ns- > -atg: cvAdoatg (16) 


nom.fem.sg.sigm.aorptc. “nt-(-d- >*-ns-d- > -ais-a- > -ooa: SiamAé- 
Eaton (8) 

nom.fem.sg.them.ptc. *-ont-ia- > *-ons-@- > -oisa- > -o1ca: Medoicas 
(16), ebpoica (22) 

3.pLind.pract. *-ont-i# > *-onsi > “oisi > -otot: vatotct (26) 


(v) Doric features (cf. also Epidauros) 
— 3.sg.encl.pron. vw (6, 22, 29) vs pw (hexam.), gadtdv (Att.-Ion.) 
— *ki-“Hehymer-o-: oduepov (29) vs onepov (hexam., Ion.), tHEpov (Att.) 
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As already anticipated, the analysis of single forms of Pythian Twelve does not 
provide us with new data with respect of what was already known about Pin- 
dar’s language. Conversely, it confirms the composite character of the poet's 
Kunstsprache: the linguistic amalgamate does not allow us to isolate a ‘pre- 
vailing’ dialect colour. Yet it can be clearly recognised as non-Attic(-Ionic). The 
basis of the amalgamate is likely to be Doric. Nevertheless, this Doric compon- 
ent appears quite ‘diluted’ within the ode (e.g. Pindar uses Att.-Ion. mote not 
Dor. nox [ Alcm., Stes. ], Att.-Ion. ei not Dor. ai | Alcm., Stes.]). Moreover, it is dif- 
ficult to identify the cause of the dilution or amalgamation process in Pindar’s 
language. Some dialectal traits, namely: epic/Ionic and Lesbian, may reflect 
the influence of other literary poetic traditions and genres. Another factor that 
must have played an important role in a possible ‘dilution’-process is Pindar’s 
audience, not intended as the audience in front of which single poems were 
performed, but as the audience of Pindar’s epinicia as a whole. That is, Pindar’s 
addressee, as Palmer (1980:119-130) rightly emphasises, is a Panhellenic public. 
Therefore, the employment of linguistic elements of different geographical ori- 
gin is functional to the workings of Pindaric Kunstsprache, since it guarantees 
the poet the necessary flexibility. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Text 


1 Colometry 


The ode is monostrophic and consists of four eight-verse strophes. It is written 
in katenoplion-epitrites. The metres are as follows: 


TABLE 4 Colometry 


1 UU —UU UU-UU-||#  2pros 

2 —UU-UU UU -UU -| angel (hem pros) 
3 UU — UU U Ux||# pros 2epitri# 

4 —UU-UU UU-UU-||# — angel (hem pros) 
5 UU — UU U Ux||# pros 2epitri# 

6 UU — UU U Ux|| en 2epitr 

7 -—UU-UU- x-Ux]| hem epitri# 

8 -U U U || epitr* (stesich) 


As pointed out by the scholia and recently emphasized by Gentili 2006:317 
(‘Nota metrica”), 2, 4, and 8 are typical Stesichorean schemes (angelicum and 
stesichoraeum, on which cf. Haslam 1974). At 3, Gentili 2006 reconstructs a 
scheme UU-UU- x-U U x which allows him to preserve the form 
dvuaev, otherwise to be changed in ducev or d&vuacev (see chapter 5, section 2, 
1). I concur with Snell—Maehler’s (1987) interpretation (— -UU-—UU U 
-U x). At 24, the form edxAéa, preserved by the manuscripts, creates an ana- 
clastic responsion, admitted by Gentili.! However, as Bowra (1930:182) points 
out, it is possible that the -& of evxAéa is metrically lengthened by A- (Aaoc- 
gOwv). 


1 Gentili 2006:317 describes 8 as epitr (~ cho) epitr®. 
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TEXT 


29 


2 Synopsis of Readings 
TABLE 5 Synopsis of readings 

Massetti Snell—-Maehler1i987 Snell—-Maehlerig80 _Gentili 2006 
10 KOLATW, = KAMATH, KAATH) KAPATH, 
us Hlepoedg §~=—s Hepat Tlepceve, Tlepoeds 
n= dugev dugev dugev dvuev 
12 elvaria evvarrion evvarrta evvacAtan 
13 {TOL TOL TOL ATO 
22 VW vv viv ml 
24) evuAéa evdured evuAed EvUAEA 
25 Sapa Oorpeck Ooxpeck 9 duro 
go 0dé 10 0€ TO O& TO YE 
3 Text 


MIAAI AYAHTHI AKPATANTINQI 


A Aitéw ce, ptdcyAae, xarriota Beotedy moAiwv, 
Pepaepavac Ed0¢, &T’ Sybag Et unAoBdtov 
vaterg Axpcryavtos evdpatov xorwvay, @ eva, 
thaog dbavatwr avdpdv Te ody evprevicn 

5 —- Seat otepdrvwpar 168” €x Tv8ddvoc evdd&w Misa, 
QUTOV TE viv EMada vinckoavTe TEXVY, THV TOTE 
Tard epedpe Spacerav <Topyovev»> 
ovAtov Oprjvov StamAeEatc’ APdvar 


B tov napbeviotg Und tT’ anAdTOIS d—iwy xEparats 
10 ~— Gt AetBouevov duomevOet obv xapdtw, 
Tlepceds omdte tpttov ducev KactywnTav LEOS 
sivarta Lepipw Anotct te Lotpav cywv. 
WTO TO te Veortectov Ddpxor’ dpavowoev yevos, 
Avypdv t’ Epavov ToAvdexta OWxe pateds tT’ Eumedov 
15 Sovdocdvav T6 T’ dvaryxaiov AExos, 
evmapdou xpdta cuAdcatg Medotous 
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T vlog Aavadag: tov do ypucod paev adtopvtov 
EUMevat. GAA’ Ertel Ex TOUTWV GiAoV dvdpa TOVWV 
Eppvaato, mapbEvos avAdV Tebye TAUMWVOV LEAOG, 

20 dOeppa Tov EdpudAac éx xapTrarmay yevowv 
XepOevta adv Evtect Lipmoatt’ EplxAcyKtav yoov. 
edpev Oedg: GAG viv edpoia’ dvdpdat Ovatois exetv, 
WVULACEV KEPAARY TOM AV voLoV, 

EVKAEA AnoTTOWY EWATTHP’ c&ywvev, 


25 Aemtod dtavicduevov yarxod Sapa xai Sovaxwy, 
Tol Mapa KAAALYopOV vaiotat TOA Xapitw. 
Kagiaidog év tepevel, MLotol yopeuTav cotupES. 
ei dé TIg CABos Ev dvOpwrototy, diver KALATOD 
ov paivetau ex Sé TeAevtdcel viv Htol T&MEPOV 


>y L 


30 ©: Sattuwv—Td dé LdpatpLov od TAPPULKTOV,—AM’ EoTal YPdvOS 
odtos, 6 xat tiv’ keArti¢ Bodwv 
EUTIAAL YvmMac TO Mev Sweet, TO 8’ od. 


1 Bpotedv D || 2. dy80ug V | Ent Schm.: éxt codd. || 3. @ om. D || 4. ebpevicn(e) VByz.: edueveta(a) 
BEFGHI® || 5. ev8dEov piSa EFL || 7. Topyévev suppl. Tricl. e || 8. StanAeEao’ VB: StandeEyo’ 
® dtanAgtac(a) rell. codd. | A@déva om. I || 9. mapSévoig V || 10. SucnevOei Byz.: SvomevOe? codd. 
u. dvgev pler. codd.: évucev BLP v1: dévucgev Boe. || etvorAig Ps.-Mosch.: ewaAig Schr. evodia codd. 
13. Hrot ®: Hot rell. codd. || 16. edapdov Ahr. | cvAdcats Hey.: cvAycats B avAnoas G cvdAjoas 
rell. codd. || 17. abtopttov V2EFH*bI142; abtoppitov VPcHP¢@P*¢ et rell. codd. || 19. gpdcato V 
21. Epucddyxtav BE@II4 in marg.: epuAcyxta F epixAcyxtav V epucdcryntav GHI (-tov) || 22. viv 
vett.: uv BII# || 23. avdacev Hey.*: wvopece(v) codd. | toAav BI || 24. edxAea codd.: ebxAéea Schr. 
evxAed Schm. et pler. edd. || 25. Staviacdpuevov V || Saye: BEFDHI®II*? vl. (viot Sard): 8” dua VENTA? 
26. xa txopov IT42: xaMtydow BFDHI® xodAryyopw V || vaioict VBI®: vaiovugt FDH véotot II? || oA et 
VI || 27. xopevtat B || 30 76 dé Tricl.: t6 ye codd. I*? | od nappuxtov BFDITI* (yo[c&pert(at)] (at) od 
Tappuxtov II4”) ob nappextdov H ot ma puxtov VII*? || 31 deAntia edd.: deAmtia VFGDH deAria B 
aeArceie Mo. | AaPov & 
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TEXT 31 
4 Translation? 
To the aulete Midas from Acragas 


I entreat you, lover of brilliance, most beautiful of mortal cities, 

abode of Persephone, you who dwell upon the well-built height 

On the banks of the sheep-grazed Acragas, O queen, 

Along with the goodwill of immortals and men, benevolent, 

Welcome this crown from Pytho for Midas of good fame 

And him himself, who beat Hellas in the art 

Which Pallas Athena once invented 

As she braided the deathly threnos of the fierce Gorgons. 

She heard it being poured forth, with sorrowful pain, 

From under the unapproachable snaky heads of the maidens, 

When Perseus raised a shout to the third part of the sisters, 

Bringing doom to maritime Seriphus and its people 

Yes, he weakened the monstrous race of Phorcus 

And made repentful for Polydectes the feast, the constant 

Bondage of his mother, and her enforced bed, 

When he took out the head of strong-cheeked Medusa— 

The son of Danae, who, it is said, was born of self-flowing gold. 

But when she had rescued the beloved man from those troubles, 

The maiden built a melody with all the voices of the pipes, 

So that she might re-enact with instruments the loud lament 

That was extracted from the trembling jaws of Euryale. 

The goddess invented it, but invented it for mortal men to have, 

And she called it the tune of many heads, 

A glory-making memento of the contests, which stir people, 

often passing through the thin bronze and reeds, 

Which dwell by the Graces’ city of beautiful dancing places 

In the precinct of Cephisis, as faithful witnesses of dancers. 

If there is any happiness among men, it does not appear without toil. 

Whether a god bring it to fulfilment today (or not)—what is fated cannot be 
avoided—else Time will be such that, striking someone unexpectedly, 

it will give one thing against hope, and defer another. 


2 Translations by Lattimore, Hélderlin, Romagnoli, Boeckh, Hynd and Middleton are compared 
and discussed by Carne-Ross 1968. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Linguistic Commentary 


1 Invocation (1-6) 


In the first six verses the chorus addresses Acragas. This invocation provides 
us with some fundamental information on the Panhellenic victory: winner's 
hometown (1-3), winner’s name (5), place of victory and discipline in which 
the victory was obtained (6, cf. chapter 1, sections 1 and 3). An opening apo- 
strophe to the winner’s personified hometown is also found in L. 7. 

Together with O. 12 (1, Atccopat, mat Znvoc "EAevGepiov) P. 12 is the only Pin- 
daric victory ode beginning with ‘I entreat’, though it does not comply with the 
standard traits of the cletic hymn (e.g. Sapph. 1.1-3 V mo1mtAd8pov’ dbavat’, Agpo- 
dita... Aiccopat ce, || py pw dootct und’ dviowtot S&pva on which see Cameron 1939, 
Privitera 1967, Burzacchini 2005; on the cletic hymn see also Pfister 1924, Meyer 
1933), featuring an explicit ‘I call’ (e.g. Sapph. 1.16 V dyute xcAnuus; cf. O. 14, N. 
71-4) and a verb of movement in impv. (e.g. Sapph. 1.5 V tid’ ZA6’[€]; descende 
in Norden’s [1913:148] terminology; cf. P. 111-10, N. 3.1-3). Here, instead, Acra- 
gas is invited to welcome Midas and his victory ode. This is a Pindaric topos, 
which is occasionally found in the first verses of encomia enti vixy, (cf. O. 5.1- 


3, P. 8.1-4, N. 111-5, O. 4.6-10, O. 8.9-10, cf. Schadewaldt 1928:269, who defines 
deat “formulaic” (see also Heath 1988:189, Bremer 2008:6—7)). In such passages 
the impv. ‘welcome!’ is preceded by the accusative of the thing/the person that 
shall be welcomed by the addressee and by a series of vocatives with embedded 
relative or participle clauses (P. 8.3—4), usually following the first or the second 
(P. 8.1-2) vocative. The beginning of Pythian Twelve is slightly different from the 
above cited parallels: the initial appeal (‘I entreat you’) is followed by four voc- 
atives (1-3) encasing a relative clause (2-3)—the antecedent of this clause is 
the second person singular g¢ ‘you’ (thee), at 1—, which is located between the 
third and the fourth vocative. A sequence of this kind creates a sense of solemn 
suspension. In P. 12 the rallentando increases the expectations of the audience, 
as it lends a certain grandeur to the announcement of the winner's name (first 
named after 5 verses). Indeed, the poet’s request is only clarified at 5, the impv. 
deEat being additionally preceded by a predicative and a modal complement 
(4). The verb is, in turn, followed by the accusatives of the thing and the person 
that Acragas is invited to welcome (5-6). 

I would claim that the naming of Acragas supports the conclusion that the 
ode was performed in the winner’s hometown (cf. chapter 1, section 3). For a 
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visual disposition of the syntactic elements in the apostrophe cf. Sulzer 1961:34. 
On the prooimion and further Pindaric comparanda cf. Maslov 2015:310. 


1 Attéw ‘T entreat’, cf. aityut ce (fr. 155-3), aitéw oe (N. 9.30). In Pindar, the verb 
is usually constructed with 2 acc. (of the person entreated and of the thing 
entreated), or acc. (of the person entreated) and inf. (of the thing entreated). 
On the use of the first person in Pindar cf. D'Alessio 1994, Currie 2013. In our 
verse, the speaking persona is the chorus. This is the only Pindaric instance of 
aitéw being followed by an acc. of the person asked (1, ce) and an impv. (5, de&au, 
cf. Slater 1969 s.vv. aitéw, aityut, cf. Hummel 1993:274), i.e. another sentence. A 
construction of this description resembles that of Aiccouat ‘I entreat/beseech’, 
followed by the impv. of the thing requested in O. 12.1-2, P.1.71, N. 3.1-3, and con- 
structed with acc. and impv. in fr. 52f1—6 (Pae. 6.1-6 = D6 Rutherford) ce, youoea 
| xAvtOpavett TvGol || Atcoopat [...] we 5é€ou “I beseech you, golden Pytho famous 
for seers, welcome me’ (as per Race 1997), differently, Slater 1969 s.v. Alocouct). 
According to Lefkowitz 1991:35, together with O. 14, P. 12 may be recognized 
as a ‘dedicatory’ ode, i.e. as a poem in which the poet’s task is to offer prayer, 
unlike the epinicia, which have an encomiastic scope. I believe that an enco- 
miastic component, though not as prominent as in epincia honouring tyrants 
or aristocrats, is definitely present (cf. 5, edddéw Midq, 6, EMdda wxdoavta téxve) 
albeit Midas is extolled in a different way to what Pindar’s modern-day readers 
are used to: i.e. he is praised in relation to the glorious past of his art (téyva) 
rather than to his lineage (on Midas’ glory see also chapter 10). 


1 oe ‘you, (2.sg. ‘thee’), the city of Acragas, personified. Acragas is allegedly 
homonymous of the local nymph (cf. MacLachlan 2021:40-41). This mytholo- 
gical figure is only mentioned in © P. 12.1a Dr. mpd¢ THY Nowtda tHv Axpdyavta, 
while Stephanus of Byzantium speaks of a male (river) Acragas (see below, 3 
‘Axpcyavtos). In fact, since names ending in -a¢ (gen.sg. -avtos, with a ptc. suffix) 
are masculine (cf. Risch 19742:26—27 on the Homeric MNs), a feminine Acragas 
would be unique. Although a nymph called Nestis was worshipped in Acragas 
(cf. Portale 2012), she is not the nymph Acragas. The existence of such a char- 
acter is a secondary invention by Pindar’s scholiast. 


1 gtAcyAae ‘lover of brilliance’ first occurs in P. 12.1 and is glossed as @1Adxa- 
og ‘lover of beauty’ by  P. 12.1ab Dr. The compound is also attested in Ba. 
13.225 (as an attribute of ‘hospitality’), 18.60 (of Athens), fr. 3.13 and Pos. E. 136.3 
(of Eros). Compounds with FcM @1tAo° are already attested in Mycenaean (cf. 
e.g. WN Pi-ro-wo-na |Philowoina/, PY Ae 344, MY V 659.7). According to Risch 
19747:193 (cf. Tribulato 2015:168, 334-335, 421-422), the so-called ‘piAdontdAELo¢- 
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type’ was primarily possessive (‘having a[n] own/beloved X’), but soon came 
to be associated with @tAéw ‘to love’. As a consequence, they came to overlap a 
compound type with a verbal Fc: ‘loving X’. Gk. ptAdyAaog is remarkable: most 
compounds of type gtAontoAeuog exhibit the structure [@iAo°SUBSTANTIVE], 
cf. e.g. giAoppetdys (UL 5.375+, with SCM yetdo¢ ‘smile’) etc. The same applies 
to the Pindaric compounds with Fc @1A(o)°.! In contrast, pidyAaos reflects 
a rare structure [ptAo°ADJECTIVE],” since its sco is the adj. &yAadg ‘splendid, 
shining, bright’ (/. 123+), synchronically connected to the semantic field of 
‘beauty’ (cf. &yAata, dyaAua, on which cf. Neer-Kurke 2019:46, 92-122, esp. 95- 
96). 

The syntax underlying the compound may thus be reconstructed as [to 
LOVE (@tA0°/@tAéw)—SPLENDID/BEAUTIFUL THINGS (: dyAac)] or [to LOVE- 
the SPLENDID THING (par excellence: light/feast)]. According to Meusel 
2020:562, &yAadc is a lexicalized variant of gaewvdc ‘shining’, with which it shares 
anumber of phraseological matches, e.g. &yAadxwog (0.3.6), KALOV ... pdtog dpE- 
tav “komos (feast/celebration) ... light of excellent deeds” (O. 4.910), the subst. 
gaog being an etymological congener of gaevvdc.? To this we may add that since 
Antiquity &yAads has been glossed through Auprpdc, cf. Hsch. a 587 LC d&yAad: 
Aaprpd, which, in turn, shares collocations with gaevvg (cf. Massetti 2019:133). 
Since a&yAads applies to pdog in fr. 52m.15 (Pae. 12.15 = Gi Rutherford), we can 
assume that it was indeed associated with the semantic field of ‘light, bright- 
ness’ in the Pindaric Sprachgefiihl. If piAccyAuos meant ‘loving the shining [light, 
ie. pcos]’, ex Graeco ipso it matches [ pdoc—@iAsiv], Eur. HF go, and [pdoc—iroc], 
Eur. [A 1509. 


1 xadAtota Bpotedy todtwv “most beautiful of mortal cities’, cf. Od. 5.101 Bpotév 
TOAts, Eur. Hipp. 486 6vytay ... moAEtc; for xaMtota ... ToAtwv cf. P. 9.69 xarAtotav 
TOAW. 


2 Deocepovac e80¢ “abode (lit. seat) of Persephone”. The GN Pepaegéva (Pi.) is 
one of the so-called ‘poetic forms’ of Persephone’s name. The form ®epcepova, 
together with other versions of the name with an initial g- (e.g. Bep| p]oqatta, 


1 Cf. ptAcvwe (MN, in O. 12.13, epithet in fr. 236), piAdpuatos (I. 8.20), pidinmoc (N. 9.32), Ptro- 
xepdys (I. 2.6), pirddpoyos (fr. 164), piAduoAnos (N. 7.9), plddvixos (O. 6.19), piAdkevoc, pirdéewoc 
(I. 2.24, O. 3.1), piAdtoAtc (O. 4.16), piAdgpwv (P. 1.94, P. 8.1) and the subst. gtAotita ‘ambition’ 
(fr. 210) and @tAogpoctva ‘act of friendliness’ (O. 4.14, fr. 128d.14). 

2 Cf. the type ‘fond of jeering’ (Od. 22.287+, cf. adj. xéptopos, -ov subst. in xeptona BdCew, Hes. 
Op. 788). 

3 Both pdoc and paewds are based on IE *b*ehg- ‘to shine, become visible’, cf. Lrv? 68-69, IEW 
104-105; on gaos cf. Peters 1993:107, NIL 7-11. 


—>=>—> 
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Ppepdgatta [Att. vase-paintings, 5th c. BCE], Pepcépacoa [Soph., Eur. ], Pepoe- 
gatta Aristoph., etc.), reflects a synchronic connection between the goddess 
name and the verb gépw (cf. Wachter 2007—2008:165). Indeed, according to 
ancient lexicographers, Persephone is the ‘bringer (~épw) of death (povy) or 
profit (&@pevos), cf. EM 665.50 (Tlepcepovy mapa 16 pepw xal to Povos, cf. Hsch. 
© 317 HC Depceqovela ... y PEPOVTA TO dpEvos ... Sia TOV KAPTOV, <7} amd TOD PEPE 
dvat.4 

As Persephone is the spouse of Hades (cf. e.g. HH 2), her house is most com- 
monly identified as the underworld (cf. e.g. 0.14.21 peAavteryén viv Sdpov Pepae- 
govas, I. 8.55 Sa Pepoepovac). Without any context, the ‘abode of Persephone’ 
would probably seem apt to designate the goddess’ gloomy kingdom. Here, con- 
trary to our possible expectations, the abode of Persephone is sunny Acragas 
(cf.1, ptAdccyAae ‘lover of brilliance’). The collocation [ABODE—PERSEPHONEgey, | 
is a variation kenning for the city in which the goddess was worshipped,’ cf. 
other kennings with the structure [ABODE—GOD/GENOS/HERO,,,, |, in which 
&d0¢ (s-stem from IE “*sed- ‘to sit’, cf. LIV? 513-515, IEW 884-887, NIL 590- 
600, Stiiber 2002:144-145) expresses ‘abode’, e.g. "OAvpTov ... ABavatwv 0g (Il. 
5.360+), Gedy edo0¢ ... "OAvpTov (Il. 5.367+). Ex Pindaro ipso cf. P. 2.7 motoptas 
&0¢ ‘Aptepdos (= Ortygia), N. 4.u—12 Alaxidav || nomvpyov ed0¢ (= Aegina); ex 
Graeco ipso cf. also Aeschl. Pers. 126, TrGF 158.3, TrGF 664a.4, Eur. TrGF 781.35 
(= Phaeth. 248). Further Pindaric and Aeschylean passages make reference to 
a certain place as the ‘seat’ (&5pa : *sed-rehg) of a divinity, cf. O. 7.76, O. 14.2, I. 
7.44, Aeschl. Ag. 596. 

The kenning alludes to the cult of Persephone in Acragas. According to Pin- 
dar (N. 1.14), Zeus gave Sicily to Persephone; indeed, the scholia specify (cf. = O. 
6.161g.2 A, N. 1.17 A) that Sicily or Acragas (= O. 2.15d Dr.) were given to the god- 
dess cig td dvaxadunttypta (“the presents given to the bride when she first took 
off her veil”, cf. Gildersleeve 1885 ad P. 12.2). In the 6th c. BCE three sanctuaries 


4 Wepcepova means *‘slayer of sheaves’, cf. lepce@artta < “perso-k*ntia-, cf. Wachter 2006, contra 
Petersmann 1986, Anttila 1997, 2000:164-165: ‘die von Feuer (éppc), Licht Ubervolle’ (with 
scm from I£ *g¥“en- ‘to swell’, as per Heubeck 1954), Bader 1989:38: ‘who destroys (nép8w) 
death’ (with gévy from rE *g¥“en- ‘to kill’), Janda 2000:224—250: ‘die das/den Glanzende(n) 
(pcoc) hiniiberbringt (meiew, mopetv)’. On the etymology of the name and its variants, see now 
Nussbaum 2022. 

5 Akenning (pl. kennings or kenningar) is “a bipartite figure of two nouns in a non-copulative, 
typically genitival grammatical relation (A of B) or in composition (B-A/A-B) which together 
make reference to, ‘signify’ a third notion C” (Watkins 1995:44). According to Mittner 1954115, 
we can distinguish a ‘substitution kenning’, which replaces one term in the poetic discourse, 
and a ‘variation kenning’, which is juxtaposed to the term it refers to, as iteration, apposition, 
epithet etc. For a study and a repertoire of kennings in Greek literature cf. Weern 1951. 
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near the city (Sant’Anna, San Biagio, and the Rock Sanctuary) were dedicated to 
the cult of Demeter and Persephone. A further sanctuary in honour of Demeter 
was built by Theron between 490 and 480BCE, cf. Hinz 1998:70-92, Mertens 
2006:197, 239, 317, Holloway 2000:60—63, Hannah—Magli—Orlando 2017. 


2&7’ dyGcug et “who on the banks”. This relative clause is comparable to an 
ornamental epithet (cf. Hummel 1993:321-322, 390). Gk. 6y8n may apply to a 
height of any kind (e.g. Od. 9.132+). In Pindar it often means ‘river-bank’ and is 
usually preceded by nape or ent, cf. P. 4.46 Kagpicod map’ dybatcs, N. 9.22 "Iopy- 
vod 8’ én’ dyBatot, 1. 5.42 Kaixov nap’ dy8ats. I concur with Bernardini 2006*:671 
(contra Cerrato 1934) in taking the relative clause as referring to ce ‘you’ (1), 
ie. the personified city (xaAMlota ... moAiwv, fem.) and not to Persephone or the 


(inexistent) nymph Acragas (cf. 1 ae, 3 Axpéyavtos). 


2 pnroBétov “sheep-grazed (i.e. grazed by the sheep)’ is built with the same lex- 
ical material as the compound pyAodty¢ ‘shepherd’ (J. 1.48+), the collocation 
[RIA om —Booxopat], cf Od. 12.128, HH 3.412, and the GN MnAdfoots (HH 2.420).§ 
The epithet only applies to the river Acragas (‘Axpdcyavtos, 3) in Pindar. The 
wording of 2-3 Bepcepdvag Ed0¢, & tT’ SyOag Et UNAoBdtov ... Axpcryavtog re- 
sembles that of Hes. fr. 180.3—4: 


sabaetad Tv |jpopdpov ‘Aatyg E8o¢ | 
sviseo MMA] OBOtOUS “Epmov mdpa B[tvhevta 


... seat of wheat-bearing Asia | ] sheep-grazed, beside the [eddying]| Her- 
MUS ... 


TRANSL. MOST 2007 


3 vatets ... EUSpuatov xoAwvav “you, (who) dwell upon the well-built hill’. Acra- 
gas was located on a hill (San Biagio). The verb vatw builds a repetition with 26, 
cf. chapter 2, section 4 (ist ring).” The collocation [voitw—xoAwvege, | matches 
[vaiw—KxoAWwVdCace,], occurring in Hes. fr. 59.2: vatovda xoAwvods (of Coronis). 


6 ydocBdtov: the compound is first attested in Hesiod and reflects a ‘type 8edduntoc’ (Risch 
19747:210—211), ie. a compound with a zero-grade deverbal (ptc.) scm, which, in this case, 
is based on Bdoxw (1E “g¥ehs- ‘to feed’, cf. Tribulato 2015:373-374). 

7 vetw reflects *ns-ie/o-, from 1E *nes- ‘to go home’, cf. LIV? 454-455, IEW 766-767, Forte 2017: ‘to 
turn’, Frame 2009; ‘to return’, Ginevra 2022: ‘to return safely home, to attain the desired goal’. 
evdpatoc, ‘well-built’ (attested only here, in Pindar), Ion. edduytoc (Il. 1.448+), is a 
‘Qedduntoc-type’ with a FCM £09 (: 1E *h,su- ‘good’ [adj.] and ‘well’ [adv.], u-stem from *h,es- ‘to 
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3 Axpeyavtos “of Acragas’, gen.sg. of Axpcyac, -avtos, river and city name. The 
genealogy of the river is recalled by Stephanus of Byzantium « 167 (= Ethn. 
p. 62.15) &mo ‘Axpcryavtog tod Atog xal Aotepdomys ths ‘Oxeavod. According to 
Lewis (2019), in Pindar’s odes for Acragantine victors (O. 2, O. 3, P. 6, P. 12, I. 2), 
the river Acragas is a civic symbol “rooted in the [...] landscape”. The centrality 
of the water stream in the civic imagery may be confirmed by the analysis of 
the numismatic evidence: by the end of 6th c. BCE Acragantine coins featured 
a crab (Kraay 1976:208, Jenkins 1990:43), interpreted by Holloway (2000124) as 
a pun on the river’s name (cf. xcpxwwog ‘crab’, Axpc&yac). 

3 @ &va “O queen” (= Att. @ &vacon). The form éva is feminine only here, being 
mostly employed as voc.sg. of masc. évaé (so in P. 9.44, cf. Alph. Gk. [F]déva 
‘ruler’, cf. Leumann 1950:39-44; Myc. wa-na-ka /wanaks/, py Na 334+, desig- 
nating a functionary) vs I. 5.6 ®vacca “O queen”.® The vocative preceded by @ 
and the form dva are probably not used to convey a particular tone or emotion 
(cf. Dickey 1996:199—206 with bibliography inherent poetic usages). Greengard 
1980:57 argues that the vocative may suggest here a ‘reinvocation’ of the deity, 
which precedes the victory announcement. But, as I already pointed out, no 
deity is actually called upon in this beginning passage. Although Persephone is 
named at 2, it is unlikely that she is the referent of the vocative. ‘O queen’ must 
again refer to personified polis Acragas. In my view, the word choice is aimed 
at creating a quasi-echoing effect within the verse (xoAQNAN Q ANA). Echoes 
of this kind are occasionally fashioned by Pindar, as a representative example 
cf. N. 3.1°O nOTWIA LOIcA, MATEP AMETEPA. 


be; cf. L1v? 241-242, IEW 340-341, cf. Pinault 2003:162-165, Nussbaum 2014:231), and, as SCM, 
a to-adj. from dé ‘to build’ (1E *demhy- ‘to build, cf. Liv? 14-16, IEW 198-199, cf. Nikolaev 
2011). The compound can perfectly match YAv. hu.data- ‘well formed/made’ (= *h,su-dmh,-to-, 
Y 9.16+; differently, Bartholomae AirWb. 1824 s.v., tracing °data- back to YAv. *da- ‘to put/set’, 
IE *d*eh,-). The term xoAwva (also found in fr. 140b.5), exists as well as xoAwvoc ‘hill’ (HH 2.272+; 
on the word-formation cf. Schmeja 1963, Peters 198068). The forms reflect a thematization 
(xoAwvdc) and an individualizing feminine (xoAwva) derived from an n-stem (*kolH-n- from 
IE *kelH- ‘to rise up’ cf. LIV? 349, IEW 544, cf. Lith. kd/nas ‘mountain’, Lat. collis ‘hill’ < *kolnis, 
OE hyll, MoE hill < PGmce. *hulni-). 

8 @ éva: a feminine form wa-na-sa* /wanatsa-/* (: dvaooa, cf. Peters 1980:289-290) is also 
attested in py Fr 1219.2. The etymology of the term remains opaque: Willms 2010 supports 
Szemerényi’s (1979) proposal, i.e. *wen-agt- (?) or *un-agt- ‘leader (1E *h,ag- ‘to lead, convey’ 
[*hyeg- in LIV? 255-256, cf. IEW 4—5]) of the kin/people (1£ *wen-). Alternatively, the Fcm 
*un- could be interpreted as ‘goods’ or ‘victory’ cf. Ved. van ‘to overpower, conquer’ (IE “uen- 
on which, as a recent reference, cf. Weiss 2018), “un-ag-t- ‘conveyer (IE *h,ag-) of goods (IE 
*uen-)’ could formally match Ved. vané- ‘merchant’ (RV 1.112.11a+). Palaima 1995 proposes a 
non-IE origin for the wanax’ functions. 
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4 ‘Anos “benevolent... receive (dé§a)”; cf. [eUppwv, rea —Sexopert], P. 9.73, N. 5.38; 
on the phraseology ‘to receive benevolently’ cf. chapter 1, section 3. 


4 davatwv dvdpev te “of immortals and men’. The expression can be identi- 

fied as a quantifier (or merism) for the notion of [TOTALITY], in this case: “all 

intelligent beings” (West 2007:100). Quantifiers of this type usually consist of a 

pair of contrasted terms and display two different structures: (a) [ARGUMENT + 

NEGATED-ARGUMENT], e.g. ‘the living and the non-living’, or (b) [ARGUMENT 

+ COUNTER-ARGUMENT], e.g. ‘the living and the dead’ (cf. Watkins 1995:46). 

In Pindar, merisms for [ALL (INTELLIGENT) BEINGS] exhibit both structures 

(a) and (b), and are expressed by means of different lexemes for the [ARGU- 

MENT + NEGATED/COUNTER-ARGUMENT]. The Pindaric quantifiers also find 

perfect and partial phraseological matches in Greek and other IE languages, 

cf. 
(a) [MORTAL + IMMORTAL]: Pi. [O8vato¢ + &@dvatoc] displays derivatives of 
IE *d'enh,- ‘to leave’ (LIV? 144-145, cf. IEW 249, contra Beekes EDG s.v. 
Odvato¢) for both members of the collocation, cf. fr. 169.2 Qvatav te xal 
aOavetwv (cf. Il. 12.242+) and can be compared to Ved. [mdrtya- + amfta-] 
cf. e.g. amftam madrtyam ca (RV 1.35.2b+), exhibiting an identical struc- 
ture and different lexemes—Ved. mdrtya- and amsta- are derivatives of 1E 
*mer- ‘to die’ (cf. LIv? 439-440, IEW 735). The variant [MORTAL (*mer-) + 
IMMORTAL (*n-d"nh,-)|, with different lexemes expressing the two mem- 
bers of the collocation, occurs in the epics (J/. 11.2+), but is not attested in 
Pindar. 
(b) [MORTAL/MAN + IMMORTAL/GOD]: different combinations are attested: 
(b.1) [IMMORTAL (IE *d’enh,-) + MAN (IE *Agner-)], cf. P. 12.4 dBavatav 
avd piv TE; 

(b.2) [GOD + MORTAL (IE *mer-)],° cf. P. 3.30 od 926¢ od Beotds, which can 
be compared with Ved. devasas ca mdrtasaé ca “gods and mortals” 
(RV 6.15.8+), Av. daéuudisca masiiaisca “with/by daévas and mortals” 
(pLinstr., Y 29.4); 

(b.3) [GoD + HUMAN], with different lexemes for ‘human’ (d&v8pwro¢ 
‘human’, dvyp ‘man’),!° cf. P. 9.40 év te Gots ... xdvOewrotc, fr. 194.6 


9 A type [IMMORTAL + MORTAL MAN] and [IMMORTAL GOD + MORTAL MAN] is attested 
in IL. 14.199 &Bavertoug HS Ovytods avOpwrov, Od. 24.64 kOdvatot te Oeol Gvytoi t’ d&vOpw- 
TOL. 

1o_—_—In further Pindaric passages [GOD] and [MAN] occur at close distance, but in a dif- 
ferent syntactic relation (i.e. non-copulative), cf. O. 1.64-66, O. 1.10, P. 3.81, N. 6.1, N. 
10.54. 
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dedv xal xat’ avoownwv cyvid, fr. 224 Gedv dévdpa te,’ which can be 
compared with ON god éll ok gumar “all gods and humans’ (Ls. 45.3, 
55-6), allra gudanna ok manna “among all gods and men” (Gy/f. 21). 


4-5 obv evuevicr || 8Geut “along with the goodwill (of all) receive”.!3 Cf. [ody (ebpe- 
VS VO0S) daz —Sexopat| in P. 8.19, fr. 52e.45 (Pae. 5.45 = D5 Rutherford); cf. also, 
though more vaguely, O. 5.2—3 xapdia yeAavet || Sexev. 


5 SeEau otepevwya 768’(e) “receive this crown”. Panhellenic champions were 
awarded crowns. Since laurel was sacred to Apollo, Pythian winners were 
crowned with laurel (Blech 1982:137-138). In Pindar’s poems, the collocation 
[SéxoLat-CROWN,,,.| is well attested in connection with victory events since 
[ATHLETEj om —S€X0LOI-—CROWNa¢¢,| equates [ATHLETE—WINS], cf. O. 6.27, P. 
1.100, I. 3/4.u, I. 6.4 and P. 9.125, containing a substitution kenning for ‘crown’: 
mTtepd ... vixdv “the wings of victory”. Here, however, ‘this crown’ is a metaphor 
for the hymn. A closer look at the usages of cte@avwpo in Pindar reveals that the 
term means ‘the (metaphoric) crowning object’ which is awarded to the victor. 
In a complementary fashion, the hymn is occasionally compared to a crown 
(cf. section 1.1 below). 


5 &x TIv@aveg “(sc. coming) from Pytho”. According to Riafio Rufilanchas 
(2001:68), this reference hints to the fact that the ode was performed in Acra- 
gas. Pytho (IIv9wv, Mv8avoc), the other name of Delphi, is related to IIv9, the 
name of she-serpent killed by Apollo. According to the foundation myth, the 
god established the agon in honour of his enemy’s death (Davies 2007, see also 
chapter 1, section 1). As we learn from HH 3, the name Pytho was synchronically 
connected to the verb 706w ‘to rot’, cf. HH 3.373-374 v@tov dyxareovow éxavu- 
pov, obvexa xet0t || abtod mice méAWE UEvos d&0¢ "HeAloto.4 


11__—_— Inprinciple, Pi. P. 4.13 naides bnepSduwv te Pwtdv xa Pedv could also belong to this group. 
In the passage, however, Medea is addressing the Argonauts, who (literally) are ‘sons of 
gods and heroes’. Therefore, it is unlikely that the expression means ‘you all’. 

12 ONgod éll ok gumar matches Hes. Th. 372-373 énrySoviotat [...] dbavertois te Geotct “to the 
humans and the immortal gods’, since both oN gumi- ‘man’ and Gk. énty8dviog ‘terrestrial’ 
derive from the 1£ *d’g’om-/*d"g"em- ‘earth’, cf. also Il. 5.442 d8avetwv te Gedy yoprat Epxo- 
péevwv tT’ dv@owmwv “of the immortal gods and men who walk on the earth’. 

13. obvevyevie: ebpevia, poetic form for edueveta, is a substantivizing/individualizing feminine 
based on a possessive compound evpevi¢ ‘whose pévoc (mental energy) is good’ (HH 22.7+, 
on ev° see above, 3). The compound matches pévog yd “brave spirit” (Jl. 17.456+); yet it per- 
fectly overlaps Ved. sumdnas- ‘benevolent’ (RV 1.36.2c+), YAv. hu.manah- ‘id? (Vr. 3.3+), cf 
Durante 1962:33. Ved. [bhadrd-—-mdnas-] “good mental energy” (RV 2.26.2b+) may partially 
match Ved. sumdnas-, cf. Schmitt 1967:120. 

14 — IIv@avog: as pointed out by Toporov 1974 (cf. also Watkins 1995:460—463), it is likely that 
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5 eddd6& Misa “for Midas of good fame”. As already touched upon (chapter 1, 
section 1), the lack of references to the winner’s genos suggests that he did not 
belong to an illustrious family. Midac is also the name of the Phrygian king 
whose figure, as Roller (1983:309—310) highlights, came to be associated with 
qualities and achievements considered by the Greeks as ‘typically’ Phrygian, 
including music. In fact, King Midas is credited with the invention of a type of 
aulos (Pli. HN VII 204, Athen. 617b) and with the introduction of aulos-music at 
sacrifices and funerals (Suid. s.v. €Aeyoc). It is probably for this reason that Clay 
(1992:519) and Martin (2003:169, fn. 69) surmise, though without any strong tex- 
tual support, that P. 12’s Midas is a stage name of Phrygian colour. Although 
the traditions on king Midas and the invention of flute music are preserved in 
sources that are dated at a much later age than Pindar, it is tantalizing to ima- 
gine that these connections were older. If so, our Midas, whether Midas be his 
real name or his stage name, would have borne a name of a certain mytholo- 
gical and musical weight. 

Gk. etdo&o¢ displays a scM °Sokoc, cf. Gk. 56&a ‘fame’, a linguistic cognate of 
dexopent (cf. Chantraine DELG, Frisk GEw, Beekes EDG s.v. 5&a, see also chapter 
10, section 4). Since xAéo¢ and 86€« are synonyms (Massetti 2019:116-117), evdo- 
Eo¢ semantically overlaps ebxAene ‘having good fame’ (also ‘making fame good’, 
with factitive nuance, see below, 24). Gk. evxAenc is the inherited compound for 
‘having good glory/fame’5 


6 abtdév té viv “and him, himself”, cf. Slater 1969 s.v. vw “combined with attév, 
emphatic”. For the city receiving and welcoming (6éxopt) the winner cf. O. 4.9, 
P. 8.19, N. 4.11, N. 5.38, N. 11.3. In P. 9.73 & vw evdepwv SeEetat recalls tAnog ... SéEcut 
... vey (cf. 4-5 and chapter 1, section 3). 


Tlv@w reflects a derivative of 1E *b*eud’- ‘bottom’ also seen in Gk. rv8 py ‘bottom of a ves- 
sel, the sea’, cf. Ved. budhnd- ‘bottom’, OE botem (MoE bottom), ON botn ‘id? Primordial 
dragons are traditionally located ‘at the bottom (of something, e.g. the sea, the cosmic 
tree)’, cf. Ved. dhi- budhnyd- ‘the serpent of the depth’ (Rv 7.34.16-17+) and ON Nidhoggr, 
who is situated at the bottom of the tree Yggdrasil (cf. Dumézil 1959, Stré6m 1967, Ginevra 
[forthce./b]). Significantly, the Ved. collocation [ahi-—-budhnyd-] matches Gk. Tv ... dew 
(Call. H 2100-101). 

15 = dd6Ew cf. edxAene: edxAEns reflects *h,su-Kléues- and has a perfect match in Ved. sus/dvas- 
‘having good fame’ (RV 1.49.2c+); Av. *hu.srauuah- ‘id’, cf. YAv. MNs Haosrauuayhan-, 
Haosrauuanhana-, and Haosrauuah- (with secondary ‘substantivizing’ vrddhi, cf. Rau 
2007); Olt. sochlu (on which cf. Thurneysen 1946:216); further partial matches are the ocs 
MN Vescleves and YAv. [vayhu--srauuah-], in which ‘good’ is expressed by means of IE 
*yesu- ‘good’ (Schmitt 1967:82-87). 
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6 ‘EMdda vixdoavta texver “(him,) who beat Hellas in the art (which ...)”. Gk. 
vixdw and téyvy also combine in Hes. Th. 496 vixnPeic texvyjat Bingt te. For ‘Hel- 
las’ as a designation for ‘Panhellenic competitors’ cf. P. 11.50, N. 10.25. Accord- 
ing to X P. 12.12a Dr. (followed by Slater 1969 s.v. téyva,, K6hnken 1971:143-144, 
1976:263—265, Sotiriou 2001:124, Bernardini 2006*:672; cf. also chapter 6, section 
2) texva refers here to the avAntmy téxvy ‘art of playing the aulos’. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the fact that teyva regularly denotes ‘skill’ or ‘craft’ 
in Pindar, not ‘the object produced by means of a skill’ (a meaning attested 
in Soph. oc 472+). Conversely, Mezger (1880:197) Schroeder (1922:112), Wilamo- 
witz (1922:144), Burton (1962:26), Schlesinger (1968:276) and Péhlmann (2010— 
2011:45) argue that the verse refers to the vouos noAvxegaroc. I believe that such 
an implicit reference could provide a solid basis for the choice of the myth. 
This interpretation may be sustained by making reference to semantic and 
lexical repetitions within the ode (cf. chapter 1, section 4, chapter 2, sections 
4-5) 


11 Excursus: otégavos and orepavwua in Pindar 
Two Gk. terms for ‘crown’, ctégavog ‘crown, wreath’/‘garland’ and otepavaycr, 
‘id? are derivatives of IE *(s)teg**- ‘to crown’ (so Beekes EDG s.v. oté@w). Spe- 
cifically, ctépavos is a (a)no-derivative of the root, while ctegdvwye reflects 
a deverbal mn-formation to the denominative verb otepavow ‘to crown’ In 
Pindar, ctégavog (43x) mostly denotes ‘crown’, ‘wreath’ as a physical object, 
whereas otepavwpica (8x) designates the ‘crowning object’. Besides referring to 
‘crown/wreath’ (cf. N. 5.54, I. 2.15, fr. 333a.7), ote@cvwpa is often used meta- 
phorically (cf. P. 1.50, P. 9.4, I. 3/4.44, I. 3/4.61). Conversely, for otépavos only 
two instances out of 43 reflect a metaphorical usage of the term: in O. 8.32 
atépaves applies to a ‘circling wall. Since 2 O. 5.1b Dr. identifies the expres- 
sion otepavwv dwtov ‘the crowns’ choicest flower’ as the ‘hymn’ in O. 5,1, it is 
commonly assumed that oté@avog stands for ‘hymn’ in the passage. In my opin- 
ion, however, the kenning [oté@avo¢gen.p1—%wto¢] might just refer to the ‘best 
crowns, i.e. those awarded to winners of the Panhellenic games in honour of 
Zeus (cf. Kurke 1993:140). 

According to ancient commentaries, ategavwya is a metaphor for ‘song’ in 
P. 12.5 (Gildersleeve 1885 ad P. 12.5, Bernardini 2006*:672; differently, Kurke 
1993:140, who supports a literal meaning ‘crown’), cf. & P.12.7 Dr. 10 éx tij¢ Tv 8a- 
vos otepavwpa, Tov buvov; XZ P. 12.5 prae 8 Mo. 16d¢ To atepdvwpa tod evddtov 
ida To éx mvedvoc, HtOL TOV buvov Tovde Tov Erti TH viny THY TLEIwV YIVOLEVOV ATA. 
The term otegcvwuc also designates the hymn in Eur. HF 355-356: buvijoat ote- 
gdvapa LoxYdwv [...] Aw. This parallel supports the idea that otepdvapa is a 
metaphor in our passage as well. 
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The semantic distribution of the pair otépavos ‘physical crown’ vs otepd- 
vwyo ‘the thing with which I crown someone/something’, i.e. the metaphoric 
crowning object, may be a Pindaric usage that reflects a morphological dis- 
tinction. Indeed, otepdvwya seems to preserve the semantic de-instrumental 
nuance of the denominative otepavow from which the term is derived. The 
metaphor [HYMN/POEM] = [CROWN] finds parallels ex Pindaro ipso and ex 
Graeco ipso. In Simon. FrGH 1a.8.F 6 otepavynmAdxos ‘weaving a wreath/garland’ 
(with a Fc based on otégavoc) applies to Homer: tov dé “Opnpov otepavytAd- 
ov, [...] TOV OE we €E adtaV ovpmAEEavta tov Tiddoc xal Odvaceins otépavov. Not 
only do the verbs ‘to sing’ and ‘to crown’ appear at close distance in Pindaric and 
Bacchylidean poetic discourse, as if they were hinting at concomitant and/or 
associated gestures, cf. P. 8.56-57, N. 7.77, Ba. 4.1418 (cf. Niinlist 1998:215—-223; 
cf. also D’Alessio 2004:288, fn. 75), but, in a variety of Pindaric passages, the verb 
‘to crown’ also means ‘to celebrate with song and dance’, e.g. 0. 1.100—103 eye d€ 
xen (cf. N. 5.53-54, I. 5.62-63, 
1.7.39, I. 7.49-51, I. 8.66a—67). After all, hymns and crowns both materialize vic- 


atepavicatt || xetvov inmiw voum || AtoAntd: wornd 


tory, in an ‘audible’ or a ‘visible’ form. For this reason, Pindar stresses that these 
things are received by the winner and by his fatherland (cf. chapter 10, section 
4), cf. [Sexopat—otepavocace,| (see above), cf. [Séxopat—SONG/HYMNac,. |, cf. O. 
5.3, O. 6.98, O. 8.10, O. 13.29, P. 1.80, P. 5.22, I. 1.51, fr. 52f129 (Pae. 6.129 = D6 
Rutherford). Remarkably, in O. 1 the hymn is represented as a crown (Nisetich 
1975, cf. also Stoneman 1981), being the subject of the verb duqiBdArw ‘to put 
around (: to crown)’ cf. O. 18-9 d8ev 6 moAd@atos Buvosg dupiBdmretat || copay 
uytiecot (on moAvgatos cf. Hummel 1992; on aueibaMw, cf. Slater 1969 s.v. “to 
put tt around ttt, crown with’, who points out that the verb is employed in 
connection with ‘crown/wreath’ and ‘hair’ in P. 3.13, P. 5.31, while the context of 
fr. 337.5 is unclear). 

Finally, both ‘crowns’ and ‘hymns’ are imagined as objects which can be 
‘braided/woven’, as in the collocation [(dta)mAexw—otepavos,,,,|, underlying 
atepavnmtAoxew ‘to plait wreaths’ (Sapph. 125 V+), cf. O. 2.74-75 dvanAexovtt 
.. otepavoug; N. 9.53 SeuimAextots ... otepdvots; fr. 70c.7 (= Dith. 3.7) mAdxov 
a[tepa|vev xioctvwv, and [(dta)tAEKwW-SONGacc,], on which see below 8, [8pf- 
vov] StamAgEata’ 'AGcvax.! Significantly, in P.12.5-8 Midas’ hymn is imagined as a 
crown (woven by Pindar), while Athena is said to have braided a song inspired 


16 ~— Cf. also Ba. 19.5-8 pepeotépavot Xdprtes | BdAwow duel tydv || Buvowow bearvé vov ev || tots 
ToAvypatois TL Katvov “... whose songs are crowned with honour by the garland-bearing 
Graces. Weave, then, in lovely (Athens) something new”. Here gepeaté@avoc is reminiscent 
of ctepavagdpos ‘bringing wreaths/crowns’ (Ba. 19.51, fr. 2, fr. 2ob.48) and the collocation 
[CROWNING OBJECTa¢o.—Pew |, connected with the Graces in Pi. N.5.54 pepe oTEPaVHLATO 
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by the Gorgons’ lament. This suggests to us a possible overlap between Pin- 
dar (weaver of crowning hymns) and Athena (weaver of the ‘tune of many 
heads’). 


2 Transition (7-8) and Myth (8-24) 


The reference to the téyva through which Midas triumphed at Delphi works 
as the starting point for the mythological digression of the ode, which is intro- 
duced by a relative clause (6-8). For a visual description of 6-7 cf. Sulzer 1961:23, 
who identifies chiastic structures. 

The transition occupies the last verses of the first strophe, while the myth- 
ological excursus is fully developed in the following strophe (cf. Nierhaus 
1936:58—59, who stresses that the narration is ‘over-bridging’ the strophe’s lim- 
its). This section concerns the genesis of the ‘tune of many heads’. After Perseus 
decapitates the Gorgon, Medusa’s sisters Euryale and Sthenno lament for their 
loss. Athena, who assisted Perseus in his endeavour, hears their sounds and 
composes a melody by imitating the Gorgons’ and the Gorgons’ serpents’ cries. 
And so the ‘tune of many heads’ is born. Perseus then brings Medusa’s head 
to Seriphus and manages to free his mother Danae from the slavery Polydectes 
had imposed on her. In chronological order, the actions of Perseus and Athena 
are as follows: 

a Athena helps Perseus and Perseus beheads Medusa 

b Athena hears Euryale’s lament and decides to imitate it 

c Athena finds the ‘tune of many heads’ 

d___ Perseus shows Medusa’s head in Seriphus, petrifies the islanders, and 
frees Danae. 

The mythological digression is constructed in a chiastic way. The focus moves 

from Athena (7-10) to Perseus (11-18) and then back to Athena and her inven- 

tion (18-23), forming two concentric rings (cf. chapter 2, sections 4-5). The 

events concerning the creation of the nomos pollan kephalan are firstly presen- 

ted in descending chronological order (i.e. from the most recent to the most 

ancient), then in ascending chronological order (i.e. from the most ancient 

to the most recent), according to a process also found in Greek epics (cf. e.g. 

Latacz 2009:27 ad Il. 1.12b—21, Gaisser 1969) and elsewhere in choral lyric (e.g. 

Pi. P. 3.8-46). The section starts by mentioning Athena’s invention (7-8); Pindar 


adv EavOaig X&ptcatv. Moreover, the Bacchylidean expression BdAwow é&ugl tincv || Buvorow 
(6-7) resembles byvoc auqiPametar || copdv pytiecat (Pi. O. 1.8-9). 
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then moves backwards in time: at 9—10, a new relative clause connects Athena’s 
invention to the moment in which the goddess hears the Gorgons’ lament that 
she decides to re-enact. At 1 a temporal clause shifts the focus further back 
to the clash between Perseus and Medusa. The poet then concentrates on the 
heroic achievements of Perseus (11-16), which are presented in ascending chro- 
nological order: Perseus defeats Medusa and thanks to her head petrifies the 
inhabitants of Seriphus (1-12). At 13-15, advancing towards the centre of the 
ode, Pindar highlights the extraordinary nature of Perseus’ victories by provid- 
ing more details about his achievements. The emphatic particle tot at 13 and 
the use of copulative coordinating elements at 14-15 do not simply contrast 
with the hypotactic constructions, by means of which the poet has so far played 
with the chronological dimensions of the myth, but also work to reaffirm the 
definitive triumph of Perseus over all his enemies in an accumulative, almost 
catalogue-like form. Within the participle clause at 16 the expression xpata 
avAdoatc is located at the very centre of the poem, a position which gives prom- 
inence to Perseus’ culminating act. 

The scene of Perseus producing Medusa’s head or the moment that imme- 
diately precedes it are both attested on Attic vase-paintings dated around the 
end of 6th c. BCE. On an Attic hydria (cf. Tsountas 1885:124-125, mivaé 5) a char- 
acter, most likely identifiable as Polydectes, sits close to Perseus, who stands 
on a Bijua and holds the xifiotg. The beholder glimpses Medusa’s head, which 
has not yet been shown to the tyrant of Seriphus. Scenes of the head’s pro- 
duction are found on the red-figure Attic pelike from Cerveteri (Museo Villa 
Giulia, Roma; ZIM C s.v. Polydektes 2) and the kalyx krater from Camarina, dated 
ca. 480BCE and attributed to the Mykonos Painter (Museo Civico, Castello 
Ursino, Catania, cf. ARV? 515.6, 1657, LIMC s.v. Polydektes 3, Barresi—-Valastro 
2000:82-84, nr. 63).!7 

After this section, a quick reference to Perseus’ extraordinary birth, once 
again within a relative clause (17), marks the second part of the circular digres- 
sion. The narration then proceeds in an almost uninterrupted ascending chro- 
nological order (18-23). The section begins with a temporal clause (émet, 18): 
after Athena rescues Perseus, the goddess invents a melody to imitate Euryale’s 
lamentation and calls it ‘tune of many heads’ (19-23). The comparison between 
the time of the myth and the sequences of the mythological digression may be 
summarized as follows: 


17. Further artistic representations are: an Etruscan bronze statuette dated to the ist half of 
the 4th c. BCE (Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe Hamburg, inv. nr. 1929.22); a Roman coin 
from Argos (2nd-3rd c. BCE, probably portraying a statue from the herdon of Perseus in 
Argos, cf. Imhoof-Blumer—Gardner 1887:35). 
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TABLE 6 Chronological order and mythological digression 


Chronological order Mythological digression 


a Athena helps Perseus Athena finds the tune of many heads (7-8) 


and Perseus beheads Medusa Athena hears Euryale’s lament (9-10) 


b Athena hears Euryale’s lament Perseus beheads Medusa (11, 13, cf. 16) 


armew#ena 


c Athena finds the tune of many heads Perseus frees Danae in Seriphus (12, 14-16) 
+ Perseus was born form [Danae and] flowing gold 
d_ Perseus frees Danae in Seriphus a Athena helps Perseus (18-19) 

b Athena hears Euryale’s lament (20-21) 


c Athena finds the tune of many heads (22-23) 


As TABLE 6 makes evident, the structure of the mythological excursus man- 
ages to underscore both the ‘peripheral facts’, i.e. Athena’s invention, and the 
central events, i.e. Perseus’ heroic endeavours. Indeed, the descending and 
ascending chronological sequences concerning the origin of the ‘tune of many 
heads’ depart from and emphasise the central image of Medusa’s head (16). 
The emphasis is additionally expressed by the lexical repetitions of the sec- 
tion. As already touched upon (cf. chapter 2, sections 4-5), between 7 and 
22 the terms for ‘to find/discover’ (Egevpioxw, ebpicxw) and ‘head(s)’ (xepa- 
Aat, xpcc), are repeated three times each. While the repetition of the verb 
stresses the action of Athena, the repetition of ‘head(s)’ hints at Perseus’ vic- 
tory’s token, the name of the newly invented melody, and the origin of this same 
melody. 

The mythological digression concludes with Athena’s gifting men the nomos 
kephatan pollan, ‘glory-making memento of the contests’ (24). The reference to 
the context in which the nomos is performed somehow reconnects the poem 
to the present and paves the way to the next conceptual transition of the 
ode. 


6 tév mote “the one (that) once’, cf. P. 10.31. The relative pronoun often marks 
the passage to the mythological section in Pindar’s odes, cf. Jllig 1932:32, fn. 
4, Des Places 1947:48-50, Slater 1969 s.v. mote (b) and 1983:118, Carey 1981:18, 
Hummel 1993:326-327, Devlin 1995:98-100, Bonifazi 2004:42—47. Carey 1981:67 
underlines that, by using relative clauses to introduce mythological excursus, 
Pindar gives the impression of extempore composition and avoids rhetoric 


rigidity. 
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7 lade ‘Pallas’, epithet of Athena (cf. Tada ASyvatn, Il.1.200+), here goddess 
of musical invention.!® The Pindaric version of the myth is reprised by Non- 
nus of Panopolis (cf. Massetti 2023), who, just like Pindar, connects the 8pfjvo¢ 
moAvxdonvos with the Gorgons’ lament. In the Dionysiaca, Athena is also said 
to invent the dpouyewy tu0v abAdv “the type of pipes united with one yoke” 
by imitating Euryale’s lament (D. 24.35-38). Thus, for Nonnus, the invention 
of the double-piped aulos is concurrent with that of the vopog moAvxeqatros (cf. 
chapter 6, section 5). Differently, Pindar seems to omit the tradition concerning 
‘Athena primus inventor of the aulos’, the aition of the ode actually concerning 
only the invention of the vouog xepaddv moAAdv. Since the myth is essentially 
unparalleled in antiquity, Vivante (1990) and Wallace (2003:79) propose that 
it is a Pindaric invention. According to Steiner 2013:175, Pindar constructs the 
myth so as to provide an authoritative antecedent for novel and controver- 
sial aspects of his musical technique as well as to eradicate the association 
between the aulos and Phrygia/the Phrygian mode. In my opinion, this latter 
point contrasts with the Phrygian name of the winner, Midas (see above, sec- 
tion 1, 5), which may support a Phrygian association. To be sure, the invention 
of the instrument is elsewhere ascribed to Phrygian Hyagnis, father of Marsyas 
(Athen. 624b citing Aristoxenus, [Plut.] Mus. 132f, 133d—-f, Marm. Par. A 10, 
Apul. Florid. 1.3, cf. Huchzermeyer 1931:14, fn. 57, Leclercq-Neveu 1989, Mani- 
ates 2000 on Marsyas). But according to the version vulgata (cf. e.g. [Apollod. | 
1.24, Ov. F. 6.697—706+), which, as shown by Wilson (1999), ultimately reflects 
an Athenian tradition, the aulos had been invented/discovered by Athena. 
However, having seen her face deformed when playing it, the goddess threw it 
away and the instrument accidentally came into the possession of Marsyas, cf. 
Aristot. Pol. 1341b, Tel. 805-806 (on which cf. LeVen 2014:109-110), Melan. 758+, 
D.S. 5.49.1, Hyg. Fab. 165, Plut. De cohib. ir. 456b, quoting Trag. adesp. 11 381; on 
Athena playing the aulos or associated with Marsyas cf. LIMC s.v. Athena 617— 
623; on the sculptural group ‘Athena and Marsyas’ (Paus. 1.24.1, Pli. HN XXXIV57) 
cf. Daltrop 1980. Chuvin 1995 argues that the story concerning the Phrygian ori- 
gin of the aulos and Athena’s rejection of the instrument is glossed over by Pin- 
dar, to reaffirm the dignity of the adAntua) teyvy. Vernant (1995) proposes that 
Pindar is focusing ona different moment of the story, which precedes the rejec- 


18 — TaAA&c: the form was synchronically connected to méac ‘young’ (e.g. cf. Ael. Dion. 7 8, 
see also Beekes EDG s.v. TaMd¢) or to the verb mé&Aw ‘to brandish’ (Pl. Crat. 4o6d—4072), cf. 
TE *pelh,-/*plh,- ‘to brandish, wave’ (found in Gk. ndAgyog, Ved. pytana- ‘fight’, ‘enemy army, 
Lat. populus, Umbr. puplum). However, Ilda (masc., a Titan, cf. HH 4.101+) may reflect 
a labiovelar, as suggested by Myc. ga-ray /K”allant-s/ (py An 192.16+, cf. Garcia Ramon 
2021b). 
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tion of the instrument by the goddess. Our text and further sources do not sup- 
port these theories: as several commentators proposed (Farnell 1932:234, Bowra 
1961:113-114 and 285, Frontisi-Ducroux 1994, Papadopoulou—Pirenne-Delforge 
2001), the myth of Pythian Twelve is best framed within Boeotian traditions on 
the advAntva, téxvy. As Spinedi (2018: xxvii) shows, not only does a fragment 
of Corinna (668, in [Plut.] Mus. 1136b) mention that Athena taught Apollo how 
to play the aulos,!® but we also know that the abAntua) téyvy was important to 
Boeotia and Boeotians: Boeotian families handed down the téyvy of making 
and playing the aulos for generations (Roesch 1989); the art of the aulos was 
part of the Boeotian paideia (Plut. Pelop. 19, Athen. 184d) and Theban auletai 
were Panhellenic celebrities (cf. the parody of Aristoph. Pax 950-955, Av. 858, 
cf. also Acharn. 15-16, 865-866 for the aulos as a typical ‘Boeotian accessory’). 
Pindar was himself an aulos-player and teacher (Suid. s.v. Ttvdapoc, Cor. 695a, 
Vita Ambr.): a pupil of Skopelinos of Thebes, he later taught Olympichos the 
same art (X P. 3.137b Dr.). 

In my view, several elements may have conditioned the choice of the myth: 
above all, the ode’s occasion, as Midas probably won by performing the tune of 
many heads, and its performance context, the Gorgon iconography being pop- 
ular in Sicily (Akhunova 2020:14, 18-19, Belson 1981). In any case, Pindar might 
have relied upon a Boeotian tradition according to which Athena was a model 
for aulos-performers, i.e. Midas (Martin 2003:163) and the poet himself (Spi- 
nedi 2016). Whatever synchronic factors played a role in Pindar’s ‘assembling’ 
of the myth, I argue that Pindar exploited traditional building blocks on the 
level of themes, phraseology, and structure (cf. chapters 9-10). 

The invention of wind instruments is often connected with lamentation and 
death in both rz and non-1E traditions. In this context, I would like to bring to 
light a less known typological parallel of the story, drawn from the Celtic world. 
The Irish saga Cath Maige Tuired ascribes the invention of the “whistle for sig- 
nalling at night” to Brig, a figure associated with the figure of the Celtic goddess 
Birgit, who is also identified with Lat. Minerua (so Olmsted 1994:163). Signific- 
antly, the whistle reproduces Brig’s weeping, cf. 


19 The date of Corinna’s production is debated: Lobel 1930, West 1970, 1990, Clayman 1993 
defend a 3rd c. date; on the contrary, Coppola 1931 and Davies 1988 support the Archaic 
date suggested by ancient sources. Spinedi 2023 suggests that the mythological traditions 
mentioned by Corinna fit best within a programmatic agenda of the Late Archaic-Early 
Classical Age Boeotia. Given the uncertainty that surrounds this matter, Corinna’s frag- 
ment cannot be invoked alone as an authority for the existence of a tradition about ‘Athena 
discoverer of the aulos’ attested in Boeotia during the Archaic Age. Nevertheless, it reflects 
the existence of a difference between the Athenian and the Boeotian traditions on Athena 
and the aulos. 
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Cath Maige Tuired 125 

Immesoi didiu Ruaddn ier tabairt in gai do, & geogoin 

555] Goibninn. Tiscais-side an gai as & fochaird for Ruadan co lluid trit; & 

556] co n-érbailt ar bélaib a athar a n-oirecht na Fomore. Tic Bric & 
cdines 

557] a mac. Eghis ar tés, goilis fo deog. Conud and sin roclos gol & 
égem 

558] ar tés an-Erinn. (Is si didiu an Prich-sin roairich feit do caismeirt 
an-oidci.) 


But after the spear had been given to him, Riadan turned and wounded 
Goibniu. He pulled out the spear and hurled it at Ruadan so that it 
went through him; and he died in his father’s presence in the Fomorian 
assembly. Brig came and keened for her son. At first she shrieked, in the 
end she wept. Then for the first time weeping and shrieking were heard 
in Ireland. (Now she is the Brig who invented a whistle for signalling at 
night.) 


TRANSL. GRAY 1982 


7 &pedpe ‘invented’. In other Pindaric passages, (¢/e&)ebpicxw?° applies to the 
invention of a new type of composition/art/musical instrument (cf. Gentili 
1971; Bernardini 2006*:673 proposes the meaning “inventare ex novo’, also in 
connection with P. 4.262), cf. O. 3.4 veoctyaAov edpdvtt tedmov, P. 1.60 e€ebow- 
yev buvov (cf. also Stes. 173.2), Pi. fr. 125 tov pa Tépmavdpdc 1100’ 6 AgaBiog edpev | 
TPWTOS, fr. 122.14 Toldvde UEAippovos dpydv | EbPdpevoV oxOAlov. 

In the choral lyric, the theme of poetic invention is developed through a 
palette of poetic images. The ‘poetic inspiration’ is materialized as a phys- 
ical place, cf. the expression ‘to find the doors/way of the song/words’ (0. 
io, N. 6.54, Ba. fr. 5.3-4; on the image of the ‘way’ cf. Becker 1937:68-85, 
Steiner 1986:76-86). In connection with the same theme, Pindar documents 
the first instance of the compound ebpyatenngs ‘word-finder’ (O. 9.80, cf. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 447), matching Férn ... ebpe (Alcm. 39.1, cf. Massetti 2019:56-59). 
The compound partially matches other 1£ collocations and epithets, namely: 
Ved. vacovid- ‘word-finder’ (RV 1.91.11b+, vdcas- : noc, [*uek¥-e/os-]), and the 
iuncturae [vdcas-ac..—ved] ‘find the word(s)’ (Rv 8.19.12d), [vac-a¢—ved] ‘to find 
the speech’ (RV 1.92.9), [dhi-/manisa-/arkd-...—ved] ‘to find a poetic vision, 
poetic thought/a chant’ (RV 3.57.1a+); OE word ... fand ‘found the words’ (Beow. 
870). 


20 = (&p/2&)edptoxw: derivative of 1E *ureh,- ‘to find’, cf. LIV? 698, IEW 1160. 
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7 Spacetav <Topyévwv> “of the fierce Gorgons”.2! Gk. 8pacd¢ means both ‘bold’ 
and ‘fierce/savage’ (cf. Slater 1969 s.v.).22 Topyévwv (cf.  P.12.12ab Dr.) is omitted 
by the mss. and was supplied by Triclinius. Lasso de la Vega 1986—1987:367- 
368 proposes a possible integration map§évwv, which, according to him, would 
have been lost for haplography. In contradiction of this assumption, there is 
no reason to imagine that Pindar could not have preserved a gen.pl. Topyo- 
vev: fr. 70a.5 (= Dith. 1.5) preserves matepa Topyov[, which could be gen.pl. or sg. 
‘father of the Gorgon[s]’ (cf. Lavecchia 2000:103 contra van der Weiden 1991:40, 
42, who argues in favour of matépa yooyov, identified with Acrisius). An integ- 
ration (zap8évwv) would create a repetition with mapGeviots (9). 

According to Hesiod, the Gorgons are the daughters of Phorcys and Ceto 
who live beyond the Ocean (i.e. in the extreme West). Other sources, however, 
propose alternative genealogies and/or different mytho-geographical locations 
(cf. chapter 9, section 11-3). The myth of Perseus and the Gorgon is also found 
in P. 10, where Pindar mentions only Athena as Perseus’ helper and guide (P. 
10.45; on Athena’s role cf. Suarez de la Torre 2016). Differently, fr. 70d.37—39 (= 
Dith. 4.37-39) (cf. Phillips 2016:266—268), Pher. 43-44 and [Apollod.] 2.4 recall 
Hermes or Hermes and Athena as helper(s) of Perseus (cf. Pellizer 1987:46—49). 
Finally, according to a tradition, which is first attested in [Hes.] Sc. 216-227, the 
Nymphs bestow a series of gifts to Perseus to help him against the Gorgons. 

Vernant (1991:117—-118) and Segal (1998:86) argue that the Archaic image of the 
Gorgons reflects an association with the dreadful sounds they uttered, invoking 
[Hes.] Sc. 231-233 emt d& yAwpod adcpavtos || Batvoucewy ikyeoxe acxog peyorw 
dpupaydq || oF xai Aryéws. I must stress, however, that this passage refers to 
the battle clash rather than to the vocal sounds the Gorgons produce. An associ- 
ation between the Gorgon(s) and music/loud sounds could exist even without 


21 Topyévewv: the name Topyévec (first occurring in pl. in Hes. Th. 274+) has no clear etymology. 
It was synchronically connected to the adj. yopyd¢ ‘grim, fierce’ (of gaze, Aeschl. Sept. 537+). 
Frisk GEW s.v. yopyds, proposes Olr. garg(g) ‘raw, wild’ as a possible linguistic cognate of 
the term, while Leumann 1950:154—-155 explains yopydc as a back-formation to yopym1¢ 
(Aeschl. Ag. 302), yopywp (Eur. El. 1257), yopywmdc ([Aeschl.] pv 356). For Szidat (2013) 
Topyw is an adaptation of Car. rEprax ‘stone’. Beside the fact that rEpraz probably means 
‘white (stone)’ (cf. Bianconi 2022), it is unlikely that Car. repraz would have been bor- 
rowed into Greek as yopydc. Segal (1998) connects Topyw to an allegedly 18 root “garj- (sic) 
‘to emit a loud sound’. But the existence of such a root is doubtful: Skr. garj ‘to roar’ (epic), 
Oss. gerzyn ‘to groan’, OHG krahhon ‘to make a sound’ and, possibly, Gk. forms in yopy- 
point to acommon ancestor “gerg-, which displays a root structure (*DeRD-) incompatible 
with what we know about IE root shapes (cf. LIv? 5). Moreover, all the alleged derivatives 
of such a root may be explained as onomatopoetic parallel creations. 

22 Opacetév: u-adj. from 1E *d“ers- ‘to take courage’ (cf. LIV? 147, IEW 259; on other Caland- 
derivatives, such as 8aec0¢, §9aa1° see de Lamberterie 1990:846—866, Rau 20097119). 
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the etymological link between Topyw and the notion of ‘uttering a loud sound’ 
Segal (1998) proposes. The iconography of the Gorgons, who are commonly rep- 
resented with an open mouth, resembles that used to represent roaring lions, cf. 
Belson 1981, Vernant 1985, Hirschberger 2000, Gufler 2002, Cooper 2006, Diez 
de Velasco 2007, Rodriguez Blanco 2on. On the Near Eastern origin of the Gor- 
gon’s iconography and other elements of Perseus’ saga cf. chapter 7, section 3. 


8 ovAtov Spfvov “deathly threnos”. The meaning of odAtog is debated. It may be 
interpreted as a derivative of 1E *hgelh,- ‘to perish’ (cf. LIv? 298, IEW 777) with 
an active meaning, ie. ‘destructive, deadly’ (cf. Slater 1969 s.v. odAtoc, Kohnken 
1971:136, cf. O. 9.76, O. 13.23, Kaimio 1977:152, with whom I align) or with a pass- 
ive meaning, i.e. “Todesschrei” (Schroeder 1922, Bernardini 2006*:673). Gerber 
1986:248 (cf. Pavese 1991:88 and Steiner 2013) proposes a meaning ‘thick’ > 
‘often-repeated’ and derives the form from IE *wel(H)- ‘to turn’ (LIV? 675, IEW 
1140-1142), adopting the explanation provided by McKenzie 1925 and Greppin 
1976 for odAov xexAjyovtes ‘uttering thick screams’ (Il. 15.756, 759). Moreover, 
Gerber points out that in P. 12 odAtov Oprjvov parallels épixAcyxtav yoov (21). 
I disagree with Gerber’s interpretation, although I think that otAtov Op7jvov is 
paralleled by epixAcyxtav yoov. Indeed, Pi. otAtov Ophvov and EpixAdyxtav yoov 
might be interpreted as two renewed versions of the same Homeric colloc- 
ation: dAooto ... ydoto ‘dire lament’ (J/. 23.10). This Homeric parallel, however, 
speaks against Gerber’s proposal (Gk. ovAtog as ‘often-repeated’). Since epixAdcy- 
xtav means ‘high-screaming’, ‘loud’ (see below, 21), it belongs to the semantic 
sphere of ‘acoustic volume’ rather than to that of ‘thickness’. 

The term @prjvog may also be translated as ‘dirge’, however I opt for thrénos, 
since the thrénos-song came to be canonized as a poetic genre in antiquity (offi- 
cially, in the Hellenistic Age). Here, the term is opposed to ydo¢ ‘lament’ (cf. 21) 
and denotes the poetic creation of Athena in opposition to the inarticulated 
vocalisations of the Gorgons. 

For Hubbard (1985:95), Athena’s song combines Athena’s joy and the Gor- 
gons’ sorrow, the musical loveliness (‘malthakos-quality’, in Hubbard’s termin- 
ology) and the harshness (‘trakhus-quality’) of death. Dolin 1965:86 proposes 
Athena’s joy derives from a sorrowful event in a similar way as Perseus’ achieve- 
ment of fame happens as a consequence of the despair of his mother Danae. 
Although these two interpretations are fascinating, the text once does not 
provide any information about the feelings experienced by the Olympian god- 
dess or the quality of the music she invented. Steiner (2013:182, invoking Eur. 
Hel.177 and Aristoph. Ay. 222 as parallels) proposes that Athena’s thrénos “takes 
the form of an epinician melody”. In my view, this interpretation might receive 
‘internal’ support (see below, 24). The nomos is said to be a Anogodwv Lvactip’ 
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&ywvwv ‘memento of the contests which stir people’. It thus entails a memorial 
dimension and a celebrative one (in this connection cf. also Nonnus'’ interpret- 
ation, chapter 6, section 3). 


8 (Oprvov) StamAggarc’ APcve “Athena, braiding the (thrénos)”. Just like in tradi- 
tional hexametrical poetry, Pindar places the nom.sg. HaAAdc at the beginning 
of the verse (cf. 7, IlwAAdc)?3 and the nom.sg. A9dva (= A8jvy) at the end of it 
(excp. Il. 5.260), cf. P. 10.45, N. 3.50 (we lack the context of fr. 52h.4 [Pae. 7b.4 
= C2 Rutherford]). TlwAA&s and ‘A€cva are separated by six words and create a 
strong hyperbaton, which encases the finite verb egedpe (7) and the ptc. StanAé- 
Eata(a) (8). According to Race (2002), Pindar’s hyperbata often occur at the end 
of a strophe or a period and thus mark a transition to a different theme. Here, 
the hyperbaton occurs at the beginning of the mythological digression about 
Perseus and the Gorgons. 

Clay (1992), followed by Segal (199512), Papadopoulou—Pirenne-Delforge 
(2001), Martin (2003) and Phillips (2013), argues that StamAéxw means to ‘inter- 
weave‘ in the light of HH 4.7980, advdaAa... StemAexe “interwove [recte wove] 
sandals” and N. 7.98-99 Blotov ... StamA€xots “[that] you may interweave [recte 
weave] a life”. According to this interpretation, Athena would be interweav- 
ing Euryale’s lament and Perseus’ cry of victory (cf. évgev, u, “[he] shouted in 
triumph’, as per Schadewaldt 1928:308, see below). As shown by Held 1998:380— 
386 (cf. also Gentili 1984:8), StamA¢xw means ‘to weave, i.e. to fashion, produce’ 
(also metaphorically, cf. the collocations in which the verb combines with fio¢ 
in Hdt., Alcm., Pl. and elsewhere, paralleling N. 7.99, on which see Cannata Fera 
2020:477) and refers to the combination of two different laments (Euryale’s 
and Sthenno’s ones). The use of StanAéxw in the episode is probably echoed 
by Nonnus, who, in introducing a short digression about the @pyvo¢ moAvKcon- 
voc (D. 40.224), states that “the Phrygian auletes braided/wove a male song” (cf. 
chapter 6, section 3). 


21 Weaving Songs: A ‘Gendered Metaphor’? 

As Palmisciano (2017:86-188) and Steiner (2013:175-183) point out, Athena 
transforms the primeval, unmusical Gorgon goos (‘lament’ or unarticulated 
lament, improvised by the kinswomen of the dead, here: the Gorgons) into a 
thrénos (‘musical dirge’, performed by a professional musician, here: Athena). 
Such a representation could be interpreted as a poetic reflection of a real prac- 


23 — #TTaMdg ‘A®yvarty always occurs at the beginning of the verse (cf. also [IlaAAdc—EPITHET] 
in HH 2.424). In Pindar, adc occurs at the verse-beginning here and in O. 13.66. 
24  stanAéxw: derivative of IE *plek- ‘to braid, cf. LIv? 486, IEW 834-835. 
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tice: Feld (2012:264) suggests that “human experimentation with polyphony 
arose out of the cross-cultural phenomenon of collectively improvised wailing” 
(cf. also Weiss 2017:245). The first passages in which goos and thrénos co-occur 
are preserved in Gk. traditional hexameter poetry. The two terms are associated 
with distinct groups of performers: in Jl. 24.717—776, Hector’s thrénos consists 
of a sung sequence executed by male aoidoi and by a series of gooi, uttered 
by women of the household; analogously, in Od. 24.58—62 the Muses perform 
a thrénos for Achilles, while Thetis and her sister perform a goos (cf. Alexiou 
20022, Tsagalis 2004, Perkell 2008, Karanika 2014). 

We know of the existence of professional female musicians in Greece (PI. 
Leg. 800e.1-3, Hsch. x 824 LC), who accompanied the lamentation over the 
dead by playing the aulos. In this regard, the identification of singers as female 
is significant. Since ‘weaving’ and ‘singing’ are two recognizable activities of 
women in epics, “the metaphor of weaving and poetic creation seems [...] to 
fit particularly well the role of women who are fulfilling their duties towards a 
close relative who has died: to weave a (funerary) cloth and to weave a (funer- 
ary) song” (Bozzone 2016). Other IE traditions attest parallels for the binomial 
‘lamenting-weaving’ in relation to women (Foley 2002:188—218 on South Slavic, 
Nevskaja 1993, Ivanov—Nevskaja 1990, Ivanov 1987 on Balto-Slavic). In connec- 
tion with the wording of P. 12.8, I would like to note a possible comparandum 
from the Old English poem Beowulf: 


Beow. 3150-3152 

swylce giomor-gyd |Ge]at|isc] méowle 
[ Btowulfe breegd b|unden-heorde 
[so]ng sorg-cearig’ 


So too a death-dirge a [Ge]|at[ish] woman [wove for Beowulf], her hair 
[bound up], a sorrowful [so]ng. 


TRANSL. BOZZONE 2016714 


Unfortunately, the collocation [bregd-gidmor-gyd,.,.| with bregd ‘move 
quickly, knit, weave a death-dirge’ cannot be recovered with certainty because 
the verb is an integration to the text (Chickering 20067:240, cf. also Westphalen 
1967, who dedicates an entire book to the textual problems of Beow. 3150-3155). 
Beow. 3150-3152 offers two further parallels to the Pindaric verse: odAtov Opyjvov 
partially overlaps OE gidmor-gyd ‘death-dirge’ and the dirge is performed by a 
woman. 

Old Indic Rigveda does not seem to preserve traces of weaving and lament- 
ing as activities that are regularly joined together. However, in RV1.61 the meta- 
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phor of ‘weaving a song’ is opposed to that of ‘fashioning a song’ in a gendered 
way: men fashion a song (IE “*tetk-, Ved. taks, Gk. téxtwv, cf. P. 3.113-114+) as 
if it were a chariot, while women weave it (IE *[H]eu-, Ved. va), cf. RV1.61.4ab 
stémam sdm hinomi, rdtham nd tasteva “I put together praise—like a carpenter 
a chariot”, RV 1.61.8 (d u gnaé cid devépatnih , [...] arkdm ahihdtya ivuh “even 
the ladies, the Wives of the Gods, wove a chant at the serpent-smashing”. The 
gendered distribution witnessed in Vedic may be compared to the distribution 
of men’s and women’s material activities, which aim at immortalising the xAéa 
avdpav in Greek traditional hexameter poetry. As Bozzone (2016) points out, 
Helen’s story cloth in J/. 3.125-128 represents the battles of Trojans and Achae- 
ans, ie. the xAEa dvdpav of the Iliad. To this I would add that Helen’s cloth is a 
sort of ‘female’-version of the work executed by a smith, cf. Il. 18.509-540 (Hae- 
phaestus engraves a battle scene on Achilles’ shield). 

Pindar’s Pythian Twelve reflects a different state of things: Athena is said to 
both ‘weave a thrénos’ and ‘construct (tebyw, 19, see below) a melos (song). 
However, such a twofold lexical choice could be conditioned by the fact that 
Athena masters both skills, cf. e.g. Il. 5.733-735, HH 5.1215, Pi. fr. 52i.66 (Pae. 
8.66 = Bz Rutherford). 


2.2 Weaving Songs in Pindar and Indo-European 

In Pindar, (81«)nAéxw applies to the poetic composition, cf. O. 6.86-87 mAExwv 
|| zouxtAov Spvov (on which cf. Giannini 2009, Adorjani 2014:273); N. 4.94 pywata 
TAEKwv; fr. 520.12 (Pae. 3.12 = D3 Rutherford) dotdaic ev ednAexecot; fr. 246a LEAtp- 
pdbwv ... TAdKaMOL (cf. Vissicchio 1997:293—296). A variety of parallels may be 
identified for this metaphorical use of the verb, cf. Fanfani 2018. Le Feuvre 
(2015:324-326) reconstructs a collocation [1000¢gen pi emt mAOKO¢ ]* (adj.) twist- 
ing, (subst.) weaver of words/stories’ in Od. 21.397. This collocation, preserved 
as varia lectio, would have been substituted in the tradition by éemixAomog ‘thiev- 
ing. The collocation [p080¢gen.p1-€71A0x0¢]* would perfectly correspond to 
uvdortAdxos ‘weaver of stories’ (Sapph. 188 V) and partially overlap pnuota mAE- 
xwv (N. 4.94) as well as code ... ebrAenne (fr. 52.12 [ Pae. 3.12 = D3 Rutherford], 
cf. also Crit. 81 B 11-2, carm. conv. 917b.3, Sapph. 194A, Tel. 806.3—4). 

At the same time, the use of (8t«)Aéxw in connection with the poetic activ- 
ity can be compared to that of other verbs belonging to the same semantic field, 
such as (2&)dqatve ‘to weave’ and pantw ‘to sew’. In Pindar (2€)vgatvw combines 
with jéA0¢ ‘chant, song’ (N. 4.44-45) and dvénuc ‘hair-band’ (fr. 179), a meta- 
phoric designation for ‘hymn’.*5 ‘Y@atvw occurs in Bacchylides’ corpus with the 


25  Cf.also Pi. P. 9.77-78 pitpav ... momtw. Gk. tot w is used in a similar sense in N. 8.15, cf. 
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same value (Ba. 5.10, 19.8—9, fr. 1.4). The Pindaric collocation pantay enewv (N. 

2.2, cf. also Lyr. adesp. 995.1-2, Sapph. 195 V) partly corresponds to [pdantw— 

ROtSNacc,] (Hes. fr. 357.2), cf. the compound paipwddc ‘rhapsode’ (cf. Tarditi 1968, 

Pavese 1974, Gentili 1995, Cannata Fera 2020:297 with reference to alternative 

synchronic etymologies of Gk. parpwddc). A reference to the act of spinning may 

underlie further Pindaric collocations, in which Gk. derivatives of IE *ten- ‘to 
stretch’ (cf. L1v? 626-627, IEW 1065-1066) occur in connection with the cre- 

ation of a poetic work. The use of cuvtaviw ‘stretch, bring together’ (Slater 1969 

s.v. guvtTavdw) in P. 1.81 meipata cuvtavdcats “bringing the threads together” is 

explained by the scholion ad loc. as a weaving metaphor, cf. 2 P. 1.157d Dy. el ta 

xatola A€yEls THY TOMAAY TA MEpaTa Elg Ev oUVTELMV Kal ovpTAEEAC. A derivative 
of the same root occurs in the iunctura cyowotévetos ... code (fr. 70b.1 [= Dith. 

2.1]). 

The metaphor of ‘weaving songs/poetic words’ is lexicalized as ‘to sing’ in 
some IE languages. Several terms for ‘song, chant’ or ‘strophe’ can be traced 
back to IE roots meaning ‘to bind’ or ‘to weave’: 

(i) 1E*shye({)-‘to tie, bind’ (cf. Lv? 544, IEW 891-892) underlies saman- ‘song, 
chant’ (*shyo-men-, cf. RV 10.130.2d sdmani cakrus tdsarany dtave “they 
made the saman-chants the shuttles for weaving”), Hitt. iShamai- ‘song’ 
(*shyem-0oi-), Gk. buvog (*shgomno-, as per Eichner 1979:205),26 and otyuy 
‘song’ (Osthoff 1901:158 ff., cf. Nagy 2017a ad O.08.074), which, in the Odys- 
sey, has the meaning ‘song-path’ because it was synchronically crossed 
with Gk. oiptog ‘path’ (cf. Od. 8.480—481, 8.73-74, 22.348, cf. Becker 1937:68— 
70, Durante 1976:176). 

(ii) 1E “uweb’- ‘to weave’ (LIV? 658, IEW 1114, cf. Gk. beatvw, Ved. vabh ‘to tie, 
bind’) lies at the basis of OAv. vaf ‘to sing’, vafu- ‘utterance’. The use of 
(2&)bpatve (N. 4.44—-45, fr. 179, cf. Ba. 5.10, 19.8-9, fr. 1.4) and IE *ueb’- ‘to 
weave’ in connection with the poetic activity is further paralleled in Old 
English and Old Irish, cf. Cyn. El.1237 wordcreft wef “I wove word-craft”; 
Olr. Amr. Col. Ch. 52 faig ferb fithir “the teacher wove words” (Campanile 
1977:37-38, West 2007:37-38). 

(iii) Just like in Pindar (cf. P. 1.81, fr. 70b.1 [= Dith. 2.1]), in Vedic poetry derivat- 
ives of IE *ten- (Ved. [vi-]tan ‘to stretch’, tantu- ‘thread’) are too employed 
to describe the poetic creative process (cf. West 2007:36-37). 


Kaimio 1977:149, Jackson [Rova] 2002, Cannata Fera 2020:489, referring to Maehler 1963:90 
and Kéhnken 1971:28, fn. 32. 

26 Other etymologies for the duvoc have been put forth, cf. Vine 1999:575-576, who proposes 
*suonH-mo- (cf. Lat. sonare, 1E *suenH- ‘to intone’, *swenhg- in L1v* 6, IEW 1046-1047). 
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(iv) Further semantic comparanda can be identified in Germanic and Latin: 
ON merd fjolsnoerda “a song consisting of many threads” (Ht. 68.4) is 
vaguely reminiscent of edmAexy ... doidd (fr. 520.12 [Pae. 3.12 = D3 Ruther- 
ford]); the weaving-metaphor additionally underlies Lat. (con)texere car- 
men (Cic. Cael. 18+, with 1 *tek-s- cf. LIV? 619-620, IEW 1058, cf. Melchert 
2018; see the phraseological dossier collected by Darmesteter 1878, who 
nevertheless wrongly traces Lat. texere back to *tetk- ‘to fashion’). 

From modern observation of weavers in India and Central Asia, Tuck 2006 

suggests that the metaphor originates from the practice of weaving complex 

designs. Since complicated designs demand the memorization of a great 
amount of information, weavers used rhythmic chants to remember distinctive 
numeric sequences and reproduce specific patterns. 


g Tov mapbeviots Und T anAdtoIS Oplwv xeparats “that (was poured forth) from 
under the unapproachable snaky heads of the maidens’, lit. “that (was poured 
forth) from under the maidens’ heads and the unapproachable heads of the 
snakes’, cf. & P. 12.15a Dr. vtiva Tov Sprjvov Und mapleviois Topyovwv xeparats xxl 
dqiwv dmAnatdatots Kepadats EnnXoUCE. 

From the phraseological standpoint, cf. dgiwdeog ... Topyovog “of snaky Gor- 
gon” (O. 13.63); for [map8évioc?”-H EAD], cf. Pi. fr. 94b.10-12 buvynow otepdvoticr 
Addon mapFEviov xdea. According to Nonnus too, the Gpijvog moAuxdpyvos is 
inspired to the Gorgons’ lament and the snakes’ hissing, cf. D. 24.37—38 and 
D. 40.229-233 (cf. chapter 6, sections 2-3). Steiner 2013:179 proposes to take 
tno + dat. as “attendant circumstances, including ... (with reference to) musical 
accompaniment”. Such a value, however, is attested only for t76 + gen. in Pin- 
dar (cf. Slater 1969 s.v. O70, gen. [c]). ‘Under’ might hint at the place from which 
the thrénos is poured, uttered, i.e. the mouth of the Gorgons. 

The epithet éAyt0¢?8 applies to the Gorgons in [Hes. ] Sc. 230 Topyéves dn An- 
tot and to Typhon ‘of fifty heads’ in Pi. fr. 93.1-2 d&tAatov ... Tupava mevtnxovtoxe- 
gadov. The collocation dgiwv xeparats, displaying the inherited term for ‘snake’ 
dgtc,29 and xepady ‘head’ is also reminiscent of [Hes.] Sc. 161 dgiwv xeqarat (of 
the hydra). 


27 map0eviorc: cf. mapfevoc, a term of opaque etymology for which Klingenschmitt 1974 pro- 
poses “py-steno- ‘whose breast are protruding’, cf. Delamarre 2008 contra Collinge 1970:77: 
*pr-thgeno-. 

28 amddrotc: cf. datos reflecting *n-plhy-to-, derived from 1£ “pelhg- ‘to approach’, Lv? 470— 
477, IEW 801-802. 

29 © dgtwy, to IE *h,og""i-, cf. Katz 1998, Oettinger 20104, 2010b. 
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10 Tov d&te AetBonevov “she heard it being poured forth”. The subject of de is 
Athena (Schlesinger 1968:277, Clay 1992:525, Bernardini 2006*), not Perseus, as 
suggested by Kéhnken (1971:131, 1976:259) and Watkins (1995:40). 

According to Gildersleeve (1885 ad P. 12.10), AeiBouevov is reminiscent of 
[Sdxpva—AetBw] ‘to pour forth tears’ (Il. 13.88+). The collocation [to POUR— 
8PHVOCacc,] is paralleled ex Pindaro and ex Graeco ipso, cf. I. 8.58 emi Gpyjvov te 
ToAvpapov éxeav (on the passage cf. Privitera 20014:238), HH 19.18 Opfvov emt- 
Tpoxeove [a]; cf. also [to POUR -LAMENT(Y006) ace, | in Aeschl. Choe. 448 yéovcn 
ToAvSaxpvv Yoov. For [to POUR-HYMN/UTTERANCE,,,,|, expressed by means 
of Gk. AeiBw (IE 2. *leiH-, cf. LIV? 405-406, IEW 664-665) or yéw (IE *g"eu-, cf. 
LIV? 179, IEW 447-448) and derivatives, cf. O. 7.7, P. 5.100, P. 10.56, Ba. 5.15, Ib. 
§257a.27.3—4 b[pvos ...] ... &moAetBetot “a hymn ... is poured forth” (suppl. West 
1984:29),3° Aeschl. Suppl. 631. Furthermore, Pindar applies the verb ‘to pour’ to 
the poet himself, cf. [. 1.4, fr. 123.10-11. 

As pointed out by Kurke 1989, the collocation [to POUR (IE “g’eu-[d]-)— 
UTTERANCE,,,,.| is expressed by means of the same verbal lexemes in Old 
Indic and Latin, cf. [to POUR(Ved. hav)-HYMN/PRAYER/ PRAISE SONGac,,( Ved. 
mdnman-, manisa-, gir-)], Lat. fundere preces (Verg. Aen. 5.233+). Possible 
Hittite comparanda, namely instances of the collocation [Sunna-/suhha-- 
Uttar acc,| ‘to fill with words’, have been identified by Dardano 2018:47—64. The 
analysis of the corpus of Archaic Greek poetry allows us to recover a well- 
articulated system of images, which centre on the metaphoric overlap between 
‘poetry’ /‘songs’/‘verbal utterances’ and liquid substances (Niinlist 1998:178—205 
and Manieri 2021 on the Greek passages; Massetti 2019:162-178 on possible 
IE comparanda). Since the poetic celebration of Panhellenic winners grants 
immortality to the laudandi, poetic words are often said to be like drinks of 
immortality: ‘the holy water of the Muses’ (J. 6.74, Simon. 577a, cf. Faraone 
2002), ambrosia (P. 4.299, cf. Hes. Th. 69, HH 27.18, Ba. 19.2, Soph. Ant. 1134, 
Lyr. adesp. 936.15), nectar (O. 7.7).3! Words also originate from an immortal 
spring (P. 4.299, cf. Ba. 29.15), which is occasionally identified with the poet 
himself (Pi. fr. 94b.76). The same images are found in Old Indic (MBh. 12.279.1cd 
amrtasyeva vacasas “of [your] speech like of amrta” [‘drink of immortality’, 
*n-mrto-, cf. Gk. &uBpocta]), while the poet is compared to an ‘inexhaustible’ 


30 ~—_—« For IE parallels to this passage cf. Massetti forthc./b. 

31 On the attestations and semantics of ‘nectar’ and ‘ambrosia’ in Archaic Greek texts cf. 
Roscher 1883, Kretschmer 1949, Verdenius 1949, Uria Varela 1992, Manco 2012. Rahmani 
2008 compares the usage of nectar and ambrosia with that of therapeutic substances in 
Anatolian rituals. On the etymology of the terms cf. Thieme 1952, 1965, Lazzeroni 1988, 
Watkins 1995:391. 
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(dkstyamana-, reflecting *n-d"g¥"i- cf. Gk. d&p8ito¢) ‘well-spring’ (Ved. utsa- 
< *ud-so-, cf. Gk. bSwep ‘water’) in RV 3.26.9, cf. Geldner 1951-1957.?” 

Elsewhere Pindar speaks of poetic streams, cf. N. 7.12 poatot Motcdy, I. 7.19 
emewv poatow (cf. I.1.249, Hes. Th. 39-40, 83-84, 96-97 [= HH 25.4-5], HH 5.237). 
In turn, this metaphor finds a perfect parallel in Old Indic poetry, where ‘to flow, 
stream’ is expressed by means of a variety of lexemes (Ved. ars, ksar, [sam-|sec, 
sarj), including Ved. sray (IE *sreu-, LIV* 588, IEW 1003), a linguistic cognate 
of Gk. péw, pon, and pvOudg ‘rhythm’ [*sru-d’md-]. The same IE root *sreu- 
underlies ON straumr, which is featured in kennings for ‘poetry’, cf. hornstraum 


Hrimnis ‘the horn-strom of Hrimnir’ (EVald Borr 1), granstrauma Grimnis ‘lip- 
streams of Grimnir’ (Eil Pdr 3'"), mina straumr glaumberg vinar Mims “my 
streams of the joy-cliff of the friend of Mimr’” (VSt Erf 1"). 


10 dvonevet obv xandtw “with grievous toil”. The expression refers to the Gor- 
gons’ lament;33 ex Graeco ipso cf. Od. 5.493 Svamoveos xapdtoto “toilsome effort’, 
although zvoc and mévOo¢ are not etymologically related. 

Kohnken (1971:129-136, 1976:258-259, contra Radt 1974:117, Clay 1992:525) 
proposes a different punctuation of the verse: die AeiBouevov SuomevOEt adv 
xapdte || Teocevc, ondte tpitov duce xactyyytav Epos (cf. also K6hnken 1978:92, 
accepted by Snell—Maehler 1980, but rejected by Snell—-Maehler 1987). Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, Svomev0éi cdv xapdtw refers to Perseus’ battle, not to 
the Gorgons’ lament, as suggested by & P. 12.18 Dr. Contrarily to Kéhnken, Radt 
(1974:117) notes that mév90¢ always applies to the ‘grief for a dead’ (cf. N. 10.77, I. 
7.37). But K6hnken (1976:259-260) provides Pindaric examples (fr. 52d.53 [Pae. 
4.53 = D4 Rutherford], fr. 133.1) of mév@og¢ meaning ‘pain’, ‘sorrow’ in a wider 
sense, cf. dvomevOys ... SdA0¢ (P. 11.18, on which see Finglass 2007:90). Against 
the idea that xauoatog applies to ‘human effort/toil’, being a synonym of mévo¢ 
and poy8o¢ (Kohnken 1976:259-260) cf. Bernardini (2006*:674, cf. also Riafio 
Rufilanchas 2001: Span. dolor), who translates the term as It. pena in the light 
of Simon. 20.8+. Akhunova 2020:7 argues that duonevéet odv xaydtw is in apo 
koinou and applies to both Perseus, who accomplishes a toilsome endeavour, 
and the Gorgons, who perform a deadly lament. 


32 Cf. Jamison—Brereton 2014:498, who provide a different interpretation of the passage. 

33: SuorevOet adv xapdtw: Gk. duomevOyjc is a possessive compound with FcM dv0° (= Ved. dus°®, 
Av. dus°, reflecting the zero-grade of the 1E s-stem *déues- ‘absence/lack,, cf. Schindler 1987, 
Stiiber 2002:29), and a SCM to mév@o¢ (s-stem from IE *kend"-, according to LIV? 390, IEW 
641, *b*end"- ‘to bind’ according to Beekes EDG s.v. ma&cxw). Gk. x&uatos is a derivative of 
*kemhy- ‘to become tired’ (cf. LIv? 323-324, IEW 557). 
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I find these explanations unlikely. I follow Snell—Maehler 1987 in reject- 
ing Kéhnken’s punctuation. It is certainly true that dvonev0et ody xapdtw may 
in principle denote different kinds of pain. However, as I already anticipated 
(cf. 10), it is Athena, i.e. the one re-enacting the Gorgons’ lament, who hears 
the sounds produced by the Gorgons, while they are mourning their sister. 


ui Tlepceds éréte “when Perseus ...”. On the disposition of single elements at 
u-12, cf. Sulzer 1961:56. On Perseus, Argive hero, son of Zeus and Danae (Il. 
14.319-320+), cf. LIMC s.v. Perseus, Brommer 1973%:271-291, Pellizer 1987, Gantz 
1996:300-311, Sansone di Campobianco 2003, Ogden 2008, 2013:93—99, Cursaru 
2013, and Finglass (forthc.). A general account of Perseus’ deeds is found in 
Pher. 43-44, [Apollod.] 2.4, A.R. 4.1513-1517. Pindar mentions Perseus’ victory 
over the Gorgon(s) in N. 10.4, fr. 70a (= Dith. 1), fr. 7od.39-41 (Dith. 4.39- 
41), P. 10.44—48 (cf. Bieler 1931). In this poem, the episode is also connected 
with Perseus’ visit to the Hyperboreans. On this aspect of the myth and the 
problematic sequence of the events in P. 10 cf. Palaiogeorgou 2002, van den 
Berge 2007, Bernardini 2006*:638—639, summarizing the previous hypotheses 
(Farnell 1932, Dugas 1956, Pennington Bolton 1962:61-62, Barkhuizen 1976:10, 
Kohnken 1971:177-178, and Kirkwood 1982). 


uu évcev “shouted (in triumph?)”. The verse is object of intense debate (cf. 
Sotiriou 2001). The form éice(v) (aor. of dvw ‘to shout’) is preserved in all mss., 
except ®, which has dvugev. At the same time, » P. 12.19b Dr. preserves two 
explanations: (1) dug = diicev ‘he shouted’ (cf. Il. 20.48+), (2) duce = dvuge ‘he 
finished/killed’ (cf. Od. 24.71, €€avbw in Il. 11.365). Boeckh 1811-1821 proposes a 
correction dvugcev metri causa (cf. dviccecbat, Od. 16.373 etc.), which Heyne 
1824*, von Schroeder 1922, Farnell 1932, Turyn 1948, Bowra 1964 and Kéhnken 
1971 accept. Farnell stresses “the dramatic improbability that Perseus would 
shout to awaken the sisters when it was his cue to fly away”. To be sure, accord- 
ing to one tradition, Perseus finds Medusa and her sisters sleeping (cf. Aeschl. 
TrGF 262+) and beheads the Gorgon while she is not awake. However, icono- 
graphic sources dating to the 6th—5th BCE preserve different traditions: occa- 
sionally, Perseus beheads or attacks a running Gorgon (cf. e.g. the black-figure 
Attic olpe from Vulci, ca. 550 BCE, London, British Museum [= LMC s.v. Perseus 
113]). Analogously, it is certainly possible to distinguish between vases in which 
Perseus carries the head of sleeping Medusa in his xtftatc, as the eyes of Medusa 
are closed (e.g. LIMC s.v. Perseus 161, a red-figure Attic kalpis, ca. 460 BCE, Lon- 
don, British Museum), in contrast to others, in which Medusa’s head has open 
eyes (e.g. LIMC s.v. Perseus 163: a red-figure Attic lekythos, ca. 460-450 BCE, S40 
Paulo, Museum of Art). Since Pindar does not provide extensive details on the 
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episode in our text, ‘dramatic improbability’ cannot count as a decisive argu- 
ment to prefer dvugev over ducev in Pythian Twelve. 

Wilamowitz (192246) is the first modern commentator to favour digev. 
However, since évw in Homer is often followed by direct speech, he proposes 
that cywv stands for dye and connects it to dice. Schadewaldt (1928:50, fn. 
1), followed by Burton (1962:29), Schlesinger (1968:277), and Papadopoulou— 
Pirenne-Delforge (2001), proposes that dvcev applies to Perseus and means ‘to 
shout in triumph’. Clay (1992) concurs with the same interpretation, but makes 
the case that Perseus shouts when he petrifies the people of Seriphus. Segal 
(1995:15—16), followed by Steiner (2013:185), reads ducev, ‘he shouted’, and argues 
that Perseus shouts as he kills Medusa. Kéhnken (1978:92—93, 1995:384—387) 
reads ducev [diicev] but proposes a meaning ‘to call for help’ (cf. also Sotiriou 
2001:124 “beten”), which is attested in Homer (see below, 11). Pavese (1991:81—82) 
proposes that this is the verb cuw/évuw ‘to dry’ (cf. Hdn. Od. 2.132 abe: Enpatve 
“hquo: I (make) dry”) from IE *saus- ‘to dry’ (recte *hyseus- ‘to become dry’, cf. 
LIV? 285, IEW 880-881), suggesting a semantic shift ‘to dry (someone) out’ > 
‘to kill’, as in It. fare secco ‘to make dry, i.e. to kill’, cf. Hsch. « 8331 Lc adov: 
... vexpov “auon: ... dead”. Bernardini (2006*:675) reads dvugev, ‘terminated (: 
killed), arguing that this verb does not create any syntactical or metrical dif- 
ficulties, since 3 reflects —- UU - UU-x-U U x (cf. Gentili 2006 “Nota 
Metrica” ad P. 12). Snell—Maehler 1987, with whom I concur, propose a different 


metrical interpretation of the verse: -D-E. 

I believe that the reading is dicev ‘shouted/cried aloud’, which may refer to 
a particular moment of Perseus’ ambush. Perseus shouts as he attacks Medusa 
or after he has killed her (for cw ‘to shout/cry’ without a direct object in battle 
scenes, cf. chapter g, section 4.1). 


1 TPITOV ... xAotYWTaV LEO “against the third part of the sisters”.34 K6hnken 
(1978:92—93, 1995:384—387, contra Clay 1992), who interprets dicev as ‘call for 
help’, proposes a translation “when ... Perseus had called upon [her: Athena] 
for help for the third time’, interpreting tpitov as an adverb (cf. Il. 11.462—463). 
Beside the fact that one would expect (é¢) tei¢ as ‘for the third time’ (cf. P. 
4.61+), &vw ‘to cry for help’ is usually constructed with the accusative of the 
person called upon (cf. Pavese 1991:76; as an example cf. I/. 1.461+), but here 
we lack such an accusative (namely: A€dvav, napSévov vel sim.). The scholia 


34 = Tpltov... xxotywyté&v LEpos: TpiTOC reflects a to-adj. “tri-to-, built on the word for ‘three’ (IE 
*trei-es-); ueépos [*smer-o/es-] is an s-stem from IE *smer- ‘to get a share’ (cf. LIV? 570, IEW 
970); xactyvntos reflects *kmti-gnh,-to- ‘born together’ with scm from IE *genh,- ‘to gener- 
ate’ (cf. LIv? 163-165, IEW 373-375). 
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identify Medusa as ‘the third part of [three] sisters/Gorgons’, cf. = P. 12.19a 
Dr., 15 Mo. This explanation is preferred by a variety of modern commentators 
and translators (Gildersleeve 1885, Bernardini 20067:674—675), myself included. 
Nevertheless, which verb we should join this accusative case to is debated. 
More specifically, Pavese 1991:86 and Bernardini 2006*:674, who respectively 
read dugev ‘he dried out’ (Pavese) and dvugev ‘he killed’ (Bernardini), highlight 
the parallel with P. 4.65 dydoov ... wépog Apxeciaas “the eighth part (ie. gener- 
ation) of Arcesilas”. In this expression, structured as [NUMBERorq.aaj—HEPOS], 
the ordinal adjective designates ‘X,,,.,,4, in a row’. Moreover, according to Segal 
(1995:11), P. 12.11 is reminiscent of Hes. Th. 277-278 (H pev Env Ovyty, at 8’ dbcevartor 
xat cynpw || ai dbo tH dé pth) mapeAcEato Kuavoyattys). Pi. toitov ... wepo¢ could 
thus apply to the ‘mortal Gorgon’, by singling her out. Although Pavese and 
Bernardini disagree on the form and the meaning of the verb of 11 (see above), 
they concur in making tpitov ... 490g the direct object of ducev/dvucev ‘he dried 
out/terminated (= he killed) the third part of the sisters (ie. Medusa)’. Gentili 
(2006: xxxvi-xxxvii), though ultimately supporting a reading dvucev ‘he killed’, 
suggests an alternative solution: if évcev means ‘he shouted (in triumph), tot- 
Tov ... 4ep0¢ could be interpreted as a relational accusative, i.e. “when Perseus 
shouted (in triumph) in relation to/for the third part of the sisters”. However, 
the relational accusative is not commonly found in these contexts in Pindar (cf. 
Clapp 1901, Hummel 1993:103-105). Such a construction of aw would thus be 
unparalleled. 

I propose that the accusative designates the direction of the shout. There- 
fore, I take [wJw—-THIRD PART of the SISTERS] as ‘to shout towards/against 
somebody’. This construction is attested for verbs meaning ‘to shout/call’, like 
Bodw, a synonym of avy, in P. 6.36 Boace maida dv “he shouted to his son” (Race 
1997a; on this passage cf. Fraenkel 1952 ad Aeschl. Ag. 48 who however proposes 
“he shouted:—My son!”), cf. also Eur. Med. 206-207 Atyupa 8’ &yex Loyepd || Bod 
TOV Ev A€xet MPOSOTAV xaKdvuLgov “the shrill accusations she utters against the 
husband who betrayed her bed” (transl. Kovacs 1994). 

Schadewaldt 1928:20 and Burton 1962:29, followed by Segal (1995) and Race 
(19974), take tpitov xacryvntav LEpos as the direct object of the ptc. dywv “when 
Perseus shouted [in triumph] bringing the third part of the sisters and (bearing) 
death to Seriphus”. In this case, cywv would be in apo koinou (cf. noipav dywv, 12, 
see below) like the ptc. pépwv in P. 10.46-48, cf. xai moixtrov xdpa || Spaxdvtwv 
oRataw HAvsE varotatartg || AiGtwov Odvatov pepwv (cf. also Eur. TrGF 124.5-6 Tep- 
aevs [...] to Topyovog xkpw xopt@wv). This explanation, however, seems incom- 
patible with the identification ‘third part of the sisters = Medusa’ It is certainly 
true that Perseus kills the Gorgon, but he only takes her head to Seriphus, not 
her entire body. At least some of the ancient commentators seem to be aware of 
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this: 2 P.12.21 Dr. specifies that ‘the third part of the Gorgons’ must be Medusa’s 
head, cf. 10 tpitov pépos THV Topyovev: Ex dé ToUTOY TAAL TW THs Topyovos KEPAANV. 
To my knowledge, this use (‘part of group = head of part of group’) is unpar- 
alleled in Pindar, in Greek, and elsewhere. Indeed, the equation [HEAD-of 
PERSON | = [PERSON] does not work in a biunivocal direction. That is, [HEAD— 
of a PERSON] can stand for [PERSON] (e.g. Soph. Ant. 1); but [PERSON] does 
not automatically equate [HEAD-of a PERSON], cf. MoE bring me his/her head 
equates kill him/her, but bring him/her to me does not mean bring me his head as 
a spoil. Therefore, the interpretation ‘third part of the sisters = Medusa’s head’ 
seems forced to me. 


12 eivaAte Lepigw “in maritime Seriphus’. Schroeder 1900 conjectures éwa- 
Atog for all Pindaric instances of the adjective (cf. O. 9.99, P. 2.79, P. 4.27, P. 
4.204, P. 11.40). Finglass 2007:11 (with reference to Braswell [1988 ad P. 4.14(d) | 
and Irigoin 1952:23) points out that Pindar would have used the metrically 
lengthened eivéAtog (Od. 4.443+, cf. Chantraine 19487:99—-100). This Homeric 
compound is a derivative to a prepositional compound (Risch 19742:189, 
Rousseau 2016:1-12) that can be recognized as the hypostasis of a collocation 
giv dAt (Od. 1162+, on hypostatic compounds cf. Pinault [forthc.]). 


12 Anotot te Lolpav c&ywv “bringing doom to the people of Seriphus”. The pet- 
rification of Seriphus’ inhabitants is also described in fr. 70d.39—41 (= Dith. 
4.39-41, as per Lavecchia’s [2000] edition and comment ad loc.). The term 
yotpa echoes Lép0, 1.35 The co-occurrence of Aaoiot and &ywv, ie. a derivative 
of 1E *h,ag-, parallels Anogcdwy ... c&ywvwv (24). Ex Pindaro ipso Anoict te poi- 
pav &ywv can be compared to P. 10.47—48, cf. HAvoe vactwtag || Attvov Pdvatov 
gépwv. Specifically, @d&vatov pépwv matches polpav dywv, because Scvatog and 
yotpa commonly pair in the Homeric binomial @dvatog xal uolpa ‘death and 
the allotment of fate (= doom)’ (Il. 3.101+), cf. also the collocation [pLotpaace, 
OdtverTOS gen. EX /nryyeve /AaUBeve | in Calli.1.15, Mimn. 6.2, Tyrt. 7.2+, Sol. 20.44, 
Theogn. 340+, Aeschl. Pers. 917, Ag. 1462, Eur. Med. 987+. Additionally, p¢pw and 
&tyw share some common usages, cf. Nagy 2015, 2017b. 

Pavese (1991:89) suggests that the verse contains a word-play between Aad¢ 
‘people’ (cf. Awoict on the possible connection with Hitt. /ahh- cf. Gschnitzer 
1977) and Adag ‘stone’ (on the etymology cf. Nikolaev 2010b), cf. Hes. fr. 234.3 
and Pi. O. 9.46 (cf. also Epich. 122, Call. fr. 496, & O. 9.70d Dr. ex dé AlOwv éyevovto 
Bootot, Anot Se xaxAgovtat). 


35  potpa reflects *smor-iehy, a derivative of 1E *smer- (see above, 11). 
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13 to. “indeed” is an emphatic particle, equating 4 tot. According to 
Denniston—Dover (1954:553-554), “tot serves to bring home a truth of which 
the certainty is expressed by ”. In most Pindaric instances tot introduces a 
sentence (in O. 12.13 it is preceded by a vocative), cf. Slater 1969 s.v. tot (a)—(b). 


13 76 te Osoméctov “monstrous/supernatural (progeny)’,?° note the alliterative 
sequence HTOt TO TE OEo-. Gk. Secméatog ‘proclaimed by the gods’ is similarly 
structured as Gk. §¢c@atoc, applying to divine utterances in Pindar (P. 4.71, I. 
8.31). A meaning ‘proclaimed by the god’, or even ‘divinely proclaimed, is well 
suited to the majority of the Pindaric instances of §ecméatoc, since it applies 
to spoken or chanted words, cf. N. 9.7 (d018a), I. 3/4.57 (Enéwv), I. 6.44 (evyatc), 
fr. 52¢.1 [Pae. 7 = D7 Rutherford] (uavtevpatwv). However, the term also occurs 
as a poetically lexicalized word for ‘divine’, ‘wonderful’, ‘monstrous/superhu- 
man’ (cf. Fraenkel 1952 ad Aeschl. Ag. 1154). In connection with 13, it is signific- 
ant that 6eonéo10¢ applies to Typhon’s heads in Hes. Th. 827-828, 855-856. 


13 Ddpxot’ &pavewoev yevos “he weakened Phorcus’ race”. Ex Graeco ipso cf. Hes. 
Op. 284 tod dé 7’ &uavpotepyn yeven Letomia0e AEAEITTAL. 

According to Hes. Th. 270-274, the Gorgons are Phorcus’ daughters; con- 
versely, in Eur. Ion 989 (cf. Theon P. Oxy. 2536, as per Calvani 1973) Medusa is 
the daughter of Earth (Ij). Pindar follows the genealogy found in Hesiod, cf. 
also fr. 70a.15—-17 (= Dith. 115-17). According to the most common account of 
the mythological episode, Perseus also overcomes another group of Phorcus’ 
daughters, the Graeae, sisters of the Gorgons (Hes. Th. 270-274), on his way to 
Medusa. For this reason, it is debated which daughters of Phorcus are referred 
to at 13. This matter is further complicated by the interpretation of the verb 
d&uatpwoev. X P. 12.23 Dr. glosses it as nodvice “made disappear (: killed)” and 
identifies Bdpxou(o) yévoc with the Gorgons (tac Topyévac, cf. also X P.12.24b Dr.). 
This interpretation is inconsistent with our context: Perseus only kills Medusa, 
while her sisters, who, according to Hesiod, are immortal, do not die. In P. 12, 
Pindar specifies that Euryale survives and performs a goos for her decapitated 
sister. 2 P. 12.24, c, and d Dr. provide a different explanation and seem to con- 
fuse the Gorgons and the Graeae. Accordingly, Perseus decapitates Medusa and 
‘blinds’ (etup~Aweev) ‘the other two’, supposedly, the Graeae (?), who shared one 


36 = @eomEotog (adj.) reflects *d*h,s-sk¥e-tio-, cf. Beekes EDG s.v. 9eoméc10¢; on the term in Homer 
cf. LfrE s.v. Seonéotoc. Gk. b€aqatos ‘established by the gods’ reflects *d’h,s-b’hy-to-, with a 
scM from IE *b'ehp- ‘to clarify’, cf. LIv? 69, IEW 105-106 . On ®dpxoc and its etymology cf. 
chapter 9g, section 1.3. 
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eye, cf., among other sources, Aeschl. TrGF 262, preserving a version of the story 
in which Perseus throws the eye of the Graeae in Lake Tritonis. Finally, & P. 
12.24e Dr. identifies yévog as ‘(Phorcus’) daughter’, i.e. Medusa (for this use cf. P. 
3.41, in which yévog refers to Asclepius; Soph. Ant. 1117+). 

Modern commentators are divided on the matter: for Pavese 1991:89, Segal 
1995:11 and Bernardini 2006*:676, Pindar is referring to the Gorgons; accord- 
ing to Farnell 1932, Burton 1962:29, and Nikolaev 2014:123, Pindar is referring to 
both the Graeae and the Gorgons; according to Gildersleeve 1885 ad P. 12.13 and 
Christ 1896, Pindar is talking about the Graeae. Two objections can be raised to 
this latter hypothesis: (a) the content of u-12 can be summarized as follows: 
Perseus killed Medusa and brought death to Seriphus; 13-16 are introduced by 
yto ‘indeed’ and seem to repeat, in varied form, the content of the preceding 
verses, (b) mythographic sources about the Graeae mention them as the ones 
impeding the way to the Gorgons (cf. Dolcetti 2004 on Pher. 43 with reference 
to alternative traditions about Perseus’ encounter with the Graeae). In fact, all 
sources in our possession mention that Perseus meets the Graeae before reach- 
ing the Gorgons’ abode, not after. At this point of Pindar’s narration the hero is 
moving towards Seriphus and has already met the Gorgons. 

The interpretation of davpdw is crucial for clarifying this textual detail. The 
verb is a denominative, based on the adj. duavpdc ‘weak, faint, obscure’ (of efSw- 
Aov, Od. 4.84+, vexd¢, Sapph. 55.4 V) and thus means ‘to make (smth./smbd.) 
&uaupds (obscure, weak)’. The family of Gk. words to which &uaveds and dpov- 
pow belong has been convincingly etymologized by Nikolaev 2014: duavpd¢ 
reflects *n-meh,u-r-o-,3” from the 1E root *mehz- ‘great, large’ (cf., among oth- 
ers, Gk. °uwpog ‘great, famous’, Gmc. *meéra- ‘famous’, ORuss. [Viadi]mér). A 
meaning ‘to weaken’ perfectly suits the Pindaric passage and supports the iden- 
tification of ‘progeny of Phorcus’ as ‘the Gorgons’ or even as ‘the entire progeny 
of Phorcus, i.e. the Gorgons + the Graeae’. This explanation is also consistent 
with the most common value of yévog in Pindar (cf. Slater 1969 s.v. yévoc) ‘kin, 
people, descendants’: by killing Medusa Perseus “weakened Phorcus’ progeny’, 
but he did not completely extinguish it. 


14 Avypov 7’ Epavov ToAvsexta Ofjxe “and he made the feast repentful (lit. 
mournful) for Polydectes”.3® The term gpavog designates a banquet to which 


37. ehadvpwoe: *n-mehgu-r-o- is a compound with a thematized adj. from an heteroklitikon 
*mehg-ur-|-n- as SCM, or *mhgu-ro-, a ro-adj. to a u-stem *“mohyu-/mehgu- as SCM (cf. the 
type éxupdc ‘strong, secure’ explained by Nussbaum 1998 as *seg’u-ro-). 

38 Avypdv: Avypdc is a derivative of 1E *(s)leug- ‘to swallow’ (LIV? 567-568, IEW 964, cf. 
K6lligan 2005), and belongs etymologically with Lat. fagére ‘to mourn’ and TB /akle ‘pain’. 
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every participant contributes with a share (cf. LfrE s.v. goavoc). For [to MAKE 
(TLE LL) —Xace.-AVYPOCace.prea.] cf Eur. Med. 399 Avypovds Show yapous. 

According to [Apollod.] 2.36 (cf. Tzet. & Lyc. 838) Polydectes asked Perseus 
to bring him Medusa’s head, because this would be his nuptial gift to Hippo- 
dameia, daughter of Oenomaus. Preller—Robert 1921-1924*: 11 233, fn. 3, propose 
that this second banquet (i.e. the épavog of P. 12) is the continuation of the first 
one. As clarified by Theon’s hypomnema (P. Oxy. 2536), Pindar is probably refer- 
ring to a banquet, which took place after Perseus had collected the Gorgon’s 
head (cf. also X P. 10.72a Dr.) and not, as suggested by © P. 12.25a Dr., to the 
cena collaticia, at which Polydectes had requested Medusa’s head from Perseus 
(Bernardini 1971). 


14-15 matpdgt’ Eumedov SovAccivay 6 t” avaryxatov Agyos “[he made repentful | 
the constant bondage of his mother, and her bed forced by necessity”. Gk. 
Aexos is a metonymic designation for ‘sexual union, cf. P. 3.99, P. 4.51, P. 11.24. 
Polydectes had made Danae his concubine (AP III 2.1, Hyg. Fab. 63.5). Hence, 
their union is évoryxatov ‘forced by necessity’. The entire verse has a parallel in 
fr. 70d.15 (= Dith. 4.15) [ ]ovteve{v} portpi || [ Jv Aeyed 1’ dva[y]xota SoA[“was 
planting for the mother ... and the forced bed’, which refers to Perseus’ and 
Danae’s story.*° 


16 evmapdov “pata cvAcoats Medoicas “when he took out the head of strong- 
cheeked Medusa”.*! The adj. ebndpaog (cf. evmcpaoc, on which see Forssman 


gpavov: as explained by Weiss 1998:46, pavoc can be traced back to 1£ *h,erhy- ‘to divide 
(and distribute)’ in the same way as dats ‘banquet’ belongs together with datouct ‘to divide 
(and distribute)’. 

39 = euredov Sovdoctvav 16 t’ ceverynatov Asoc: Eumedoc (ev, éSov, from “pedo- ‘place, ground’) 
means ‘(standing) on the ground, firm, hence ‘constant’. The subst. dovAogbva reflects 
an abstract in -(0)ovvy, ie. a *tuona-formation (Vine 1999:576-578) on SodAcc, a word 
of debated etymology (cf. Myc. do-e-ro /do"elos/, for which Neumann 1986 proposes the 
meaning ‘the one taken from home’ [?], on which cf. Chantraine DELG, Frisk GEw, Beekes 
EDG sv. SobAoc). Gk. Aéxo¢ reflects an s-stem from IE *leg’- ‘to lie down’ (cf. L1v? 398-399, 
IEW 658-659). 

40 This fragment includes a reference to a violence against Danae, but the identity of Danae’s 
rapist is debated. Since & Jl. 14.319 (= Pi. fr. 284) reports that Pindar told the story of Danae 
being raped by her brother Proetus, some editors and commentators identify Proetus as 
Danae’s rapist in fr. 70d.15 (= Dith. 4.15), e.g. Snell-Maehler (in their 1987 Pindar’s edition, 
ad fr. 70d.15) and Hirschberger 2004:296. The claim that Danae’s abuser in fr. 70d.15 (= Dith. 
4.15) is Polydectes is supported, among others, by Lobel 1961:88, Karamanou 2006:125-126, 
and Kenens 2012:163, fn. 44, Lavecchia 2000:232, and Finglass (forthc.). I align with this 
second view. 

41  xpé&ta: on the etymology xpd¢ and xcpa ‘head’ [*kerhy-s-n-], cf. Nussbaum 1986:195-218. 
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1966:152-153) is one of the two Pindaric compounds with scm °apaog [on 
which cf. Peters 1980:295-298], cf. yaAxomdpaog ‘bronze-cheeked’ (P. 1.44, N. 
7-71). It might in principle be compared to xoMimdeyos ‘beautiful-cheeked’ 
(IL. 1143+) because possessive compounds with a FCM ¢v° often overlap com- 
pounds with a FCM xa? (Massetti 2019:47—-56, e.g. evatepdvon t’ Appodimes, 
Od. 8.267+ : (xomMtote[pa]vd Agpodités>, CEG 454.3 (Nestor’s Cup)+ [Cassio 
1994, Valerio 2017]). The parallel may be supported by Hes. Th. 270, in which 
xaMindeyos applies to the Graeae, cf. West 1966:244-245, who points out the 
difference between Hesiod’s and Pherecydes’ traditions about the Graeae. 

Bernardini 2006*:677 proposes a meaning ‘strong-cheeked’ (It. dalle forti 
guance), stressing the absence of a ‘good-looking Medusa’ in the iconography 
contemporary to Pindar. A tradition about ‘beautiful Medusa’ is attested in a 
later age (cf. Attic 5th c. BCE red-figure pelike, Metropolitan Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York; Cic. Verr. Iv 56.124, Ov. Met. 4.793, Serv. Aen. 6.289, Myth. 
Vat. 1 130-131, II 12; on the genesis of the motif of the ‘beautiful’ Gorgon see 
Zolotnikova 2016, 2019). According to 2 P.12.24b Dr., Medusa was not beautiful 
but believed to be good-looking; so, she challenged Athena, who punished the 
maiden’s tBptc. Moreover, » P. 12.35a Dr. glosses xapmdAtos as icyupdc, support- 
ing Bernardini’s (2006+) claim. In favour of the proposed translation ‘strong- 
cheeked’, Bernardini 2006+:677 refers to the use of edwAevog in P. 9.17. In this 
passage, the epithet applies to Cyrene who is fighting against a lion. Although I 
concur with Gentili’s and Bernardini’s (2006*) translation ‘strong-cheeked’ in P. 
12.16, I do not consider the use of ebwAevoc in P. 9.17 a convincing parallel. Noth- 
ing prevents us from imagining that Cyrene appears beautiful while she is fight- 
ing with a lion. & P. 9.31 Dr. glosses edwAevog as Aevxdnyxus ‘having white arms’, 
probably influenced by AevxwAevog ‘white-armed’, regularly applying to Hera 
and Persephone in traditional hexameter poetry, i.e. to two goddesses whose 
physical strength is not regularly emphasized. Akhunova 2020:12-13 makes the 
case that edmd&paoc refers to the “idea of the strain required [viz. to the Gorgons] 
to produce a sound”. This explanation, however, does not take into account 
that edmc&paog applies to dead Medusa and not Euryale, who is said to utter the 
lament (20-21). 

Heyne 1824 proposes a reading cvAdoats (cf. cvAdw), while the mss. preserve 
avAyjoats (B), ptc. to cvAéw, defended by Forssman (1966:157-158), avAjoas (G) 
or avAjoas (rell. codd.). Burton 1962:29—30, Pavese 1991:90, and Segal 1995:13, 
fn. 14 argue that the verb means ‘to behead’. Hence, Pindar would be referring 
to the decapitation of Medusa, which is first described in Hes. Th. 280 Ilep- 
ged KEPaAHY amedetpotounaev. However, according to Slater (1969 s.v. cvAcw), 
the verb means ‘to take out’ (cf. Id. 4.105+). This interpretation is supported by 
Theon’s commentary to the passage (P. Oxy. 2536, cf. Angeli Bernadini 1971): 
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Pindar is thus focusing on the moment in which Perseus takes Medusa’s head 
out of the xiBio1g and shows it to the inhabitants of Seriphus. 


17 viog Aavdas ‘Danae’s son’. Cf. [Hes.] Sc. 216 Aaveng téxoc, P. 10.45 Aaveas ... 
mratic; Axvatidyg in [Hes.] Sc. 229. For Danae in P. 12 as the ‘anti-Clytaemnaestra’ 
(P. 11), cf. Phillips 2016:241.44 


17-18 Tov dd yovcod Papev avtopUton || Eupevert “who, it is said (lit. we say), was 
(born) from self-flowing gold”. The account concerning Danae’s conception is 
preserved by several authors (Jl. 14.319, Aeschl. TrGF 46-47a, Soph. TrGF 165- 
170, Eur. TrGF 316-330, Simon. 38, cf. [Apollod.] 2.34, D.s. 9.4, Ov. Met. 4.607 ff., 
Pli. HN III 9.56, Tzet. X Lyc. 838). When Zeus fell in love with Danae, who had 
been walled in by her father Acrisius in an unreachable place, he took the 
shape of golden rain to lay with her. Pindar (J. 7.5-7) preserves a similar story 
about Alcmena. The verb 6¢w commonly describes Zeus’ accomplishment in 
the Danae episode, cf. Pher. 43, Isocr. Hel. 59.5, Eur. TrGF 228a. On the ‘golden 
rain’ and its possible meanings cf. Radermacher 1922, Cantilena 1990 (on O. 
7), Garelli 2009. Newman—Newman 1984:87, fn. 2 suggest that the reference to 
‘self-flowing gold’ may be a “pun on the victor’s famous namesake, who turned 
everything into gold”, just like in Ov. Met. 11.16-117 ille etiam liquidis palmas ubi 
laverat undis, || unda fluens palmis Danaen eludere posset. 

Pindar attests three compounds with FcM avt0° ‘self’: abtoputos, adtopatos 
‘spontaneous, of one’s own accord’ (with *°mn-to-, P. 4.60, cf. also Il. 2.408+), 
abtogutos ‘self-engendered’ (*°b’"uhy-to-, P. 3.47, Trag. adesp. 15+) and two com- 
pounds with scm °putog (°*[s]ru-to-): abtéputog ‘self-flowing’ and dugiputos 
‘flown around, i.e. surrounded by streams’ (J.1.8, fr. 350). Abtoputos can be com- 
pared to xpvcde(p)utos ‘gold-streaming’ or ‘flowing as gold, which applies to 
Perseus’ birth in Soph. Ant. 950 and Eur. TrGF 228a (cf. von Preller—Robert 1921— 
1924*: II 230, fn. 4). 

The ‘inclusive’ 1.pl. papév contrasts with the 1.sg. aitéw. It is thus possible to 
recognize here an opposition between the performers (‘I entreat’, aitéw) and 
the Panhellenic public (qapev ‘we say’, ie. ‘it is said’), who is familiar with the 
myth of Perseus’ birth. 


42 — vidg Acevererg: the term for ‘son’ reflects a secondary thematic stem to *suH-iu- (from IE 
*seuH- ‘to give birth’, cf. Liv? 538, IEW 913-914, cf. also Garcia Ramon [forthce.]). The 
name Danae is connected with that of Danaus (and Danaoi). The etymology of this MN 
is debated: Kretschmer 1935:15 proposes a tie with *dehy-/*dh,-, underlying several river 
names (Danube, Tanais etc.), whereas Latacz 2001:150-165 (cf. also Oreshko 2018) suggests 
a possible borrowing from Egyp. Danaja (name of a country in Egyp. inscr. 1390-1352 BCE). 
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18-19 GAd’ émel Ex tovtwv Pirov dvdpa move || Epedcato “but when she had res- 
cued (her) beloved man from those troubles’, with émet meaning “when, after” 
(pace Kéhnken 1976:263, fn. 37). For x ... Tovwv epptoato cf. Alc. 350.4 evptano 6’ 
x move; for &vdpa eoptoato cf. Od. 5.484 dvdpac govebat. The collocation giAos 
avy is attested in hexam. (J/.14.504+) and Pindar (P. 4.1, P. 5.123, P. 9.64, N. 7.62, 
N. 8.42, I. 6.18). 


1g TApOEvos AVADV tedye T&UMwWVOV LEAOS “the maiden built a melody with all 
the voices of the pipes”. Ilap§évog ‘virgin/maiden’ is a common designation of 
Athena (cf. also O. 13.71), who, together with Hestia and Artemis, is one of the 
three Olympian virgin goddesses (cf. HH 5.7—30). 

Gk. tetyw ‘to make’ is a derivative of the 1E root *d’eug"- (“treffen” cf. Liv” 
148-149, IEW 271, underlying both Gk. tetyw and tuyyévw), from which, among 
other terms, also Olr. dian ‘poem’ [*d*(e)ug*na-] is derived (Watkins 1976). 
The verb tetyw is constructed with a direct object meaning ‘song/hymn/voice’ 
in several passages of Gk. archaic poetry, cf. P. 1.4 (&uBoAds) and, ex Graeco 
ipso, Od. 10.118 (Bon), Od. 24.198 (cody), Aeschl. Sept. 835 (WéA0¢), Ion 1.5 (€Ae- 
yetov). Moreover, the compound peAtoadtevxtos ‘made/constructed by the bees’ 
refers to the poet’s song in fr. 152, while peAttevyys ‘made of honey’ applies to 
the spring from which songs flow in Ba. 29.14. The latter compound partially 
matches Ved. madhudugha- ‘milking out honey’ (RV 6.70.5b) and madhudoghda- 
‘id? (RV 7.101.1b) with scms °dtigha- and °doghd- reflecting °d"uig’-o- and 
°*d*oug-6-, and FCM madhu?® ‘honey’ (: Gk. pé0v), semantically overlapping 
Gk. ped ‘id’ (as a recent reference, cf. Massetti 2019:3—4). The metaphor ‘to fash- 
ion a song/poem/celebration’ (&m0¢, x@p0¢) is expressed in Pindar by means of 
a variety of lexemes for ‘to make/create/fashion’ (cf. also the set of metaphors 
in which the construction of a poem is compared to that of a chariot, Gk. dep 
[“Har-s(-)mn-], the ‘object, whose different parts are joined together’, cf. Steiner 
1986:52-65, Massetti 2019:192-194). In particular, téxtwv ‘fashioner’, a nominal 
derivative of 1 *tetk- ‘to fashion’ (cf. LIv? 638, IEW 1058-1059, cf. [EM0Cace.sg— 
Trapatextatvopat] in Od. 14.131, [TEXTWV—NAPEVLOVeen.pi,] in P. Oxy. 2389, fr. 9.810 
(maybe by Pindar, cf. Lobel 1957 and now Recchia 2017), [TExtwV-xOLOGgen.pi.] 
in Pi. N. 3.4) combines with *Har- ‘to join, arrange’ (IE 1.*hyer- in LIV? 269-270, 
IEW 55-58) in P. 3.113-114. The verb évapudw applies to the semantic field of 
‘sung celebration’ in I. 1.16 (€vapyogat vw buv@ “to arrange/fit him [: the winner] 
a hymn’), 0. 3.5 (pwvev evapyotar medtrw), cf. also [4018 Hacesg—(Tvv)&paplorw] 
in HH 3.164 and [Yaeus¢,¢¢—cpaptoxw] in Simon. 595.3—4. Both collocations have 
Old Indic and Iranian comparanda: taks occurs with an object [SONG/HYMN], 
which may be expressed through different lexemes, namely: brahman- ‘prayer’ 
(Rv1.62.13b+), dhi- ‘poetic vision/poetic insight’ (Rv1.109.1d+), ménman- ‘poem’ 
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(RV 2.19.8ab), mdntra- ‘poem’ (RV 7.7.6b+), stéma- ‘praise’ (RV 5.2.11b+), vacas- 
‘poetic word’ (RV 6.32.1d+), cf. YAv. vacatasti- ‘strophe’ (Y 58.8+) and [tas— 
mg$ra-| (Y 29.7b), on which cf. Schmitt 1967:14, 297-298, Darmesteter 1878. 
OInd. [sém-y ‘to arrange together’—laudandus,...—dht-jnstr,] parallels the struc- 
ture of évappdtot vv dpv@ (I. 1.16), cf. RV 3.11.2cd Adtaram ... dhiyd ... sém ynvati 
“(the chanters) bring together with their poetic insight the Hotar [= Agni]” 
(Jamison—Brereton 2014, modified by the author). 


19 AvAdY ... Te&UMwvov LEAoS. Note the ‘pun-like’ tautometric position of pépos 
(1) and péAog (19).43 The term avAdg designates both the aulos and wind- 
instruments’ pipes, cf. adAol mxtidog (1G IV.53, Aegina). The aulos consisted of 
two bored pipes, which were played simultaneously. Thus, the genitive avAdv 
can be interpreted as a genitive of possession, cf. Gentili’s (2006*) translation 
“ana melodia ... con tutte le voci dell’aulo’, with which I align, or as a genitive of 
relationship, cf. Race 1997a “a melody with every sound for pipes”. In two other 
Pindaric passages (O. 7.12, I. 5.27), m&Upwvoc is connected with the aulos (on the 
topic cf. Kaimio 1977:148—149, Wilson 1999, Martin 2003), a musical instrument 
which Uhlig (2019:111) defines as “a tool made of voice’. Differently, m&ugwvoc 
applies to ‘hymenaeus’ in P. 3.17 and to the yéAug in Men. Leuk. 6. Accord- 
ing to Papadopoulou—Pirenne-Delforge 2001 (cf. also Barker 1984:57, Lasserre 
1954:35) the pamphonon melos could be produced through the partial obstruc- 
tion of the holes or the control of the pressure exerted on the aulos’ reed. This 
hypothesis does not seem to find any support in the material evidence. Earlier 
types of auloi, such as the exemplars from Paestum (ca. 480 BCE) and Pydna 
(ca. 580 BCE), display two bored pipes of different length, in which fingerholes 
are shifted against each other only by a single hole (Hagel 2020:424). There was 
a margin of tuning at disposal of the player and the double-reed mechanism 
allowed a series of different effects (such as overblowing, pitch fluctuation, and 
vibrato, cf. Wystucha—Hagel 2023:4). Given its vague semantic employment, 
here the adjective ma&ugwvog may simply refer to a LeAog that exploits the full 
potential of the instrument. 


43 avADV... Md&ppwvov pEAo¢: Gk. uéAoc derives from 1E *mel(H)- ‘to be object of thought’ 
(Serangeli 2016). The etymology of jéA0¢ suits the Pindaric usages of the word and Gk. 
cognate terms well, see, in particular O. 14.18, P. 4.15, P. 10.59. Cf. also the secondary root 
*meld- from *mel(H)-d*eh,- (Kélligan 2018:231-233), which has a reconstruction suppor- 
ted by the parallel with Pi. P. 10.58-59 Oycépev ... ueAnue “we will make (him) object of 
thought”. Furthermore, xéArw and poAny may belong to a root displaying a p-enlargement, 
also attested in Olr. °molor ‘I praise’ (Stokes 1901:190). 
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20 Sppa tov EdpudAag éx xapmaAtwav yevowv “so that she (might re-enact the 
lament) from the trembling (lit. rapid) jaws of Euryale’”. Sulzer 1961:27 provides 
a visual description of the verse. Hes. Th. 276 is the earliest source in our pos- 
session mentioning the names of the three Gorgons: Sthenno, Euryale and 
Medusa. According to Held (1998:384), by singling out Euryale’s lamentation, 
Pindar is implying that the tune produced by Athena contains only two strains. 
Differently, I think that the focus on Euryale may be conditioned by the phon- 
etic shape of Euryale’s name, since the sequences EYP(P)-/-EY-/EP-/PY- occur 
five times within five consecutive verses (see below, 22). 

The adj. xawpméAtnoc, of unknown etymology (according to Chantraine DELG, 
Frisk GEW, Beekes EDG s.v. xapmdAtuos), regularly applies to the swiftness of feet 
in traditional hexameter poetry (Jl. 16.342+, cf. LfrE s.v. xapmcéAtoc) and later 
authors (Aristoph. Thesm. 957+). The Pindaric usage is unique. It might refer to 
the agitated movements of Euryale’s jaws and is thus freely translated here as 
trembling. For the image of the ‘gnashing jaws’ cf. P. 4.243, where the dragon's 
jaws are described through A&Bpog ‘furious’: Secxovtos ... AaBpotaté&v yevdwy, cf. 
also Eur. HF 253 AdBpov Spdxovtos ... yevuv.44 


21 yptuplevta obv Evtect piuyoatt’ EptxAcyxtav yoov “(so that) she might re- 
enact with instruments the loud (lit. high-screaming) lament that was extrac- 
ted (from Euryale’s jaws)”. The passage emphasizes the acoustic dimension of 
Euryale’s lament. According to Vernant 1985 and Segal 1994, 1998, the associ- 
ation with loud sounds is a distinctive trait of the Gorgons. 

For yptupbevta ... yoov cf. Aeschl. Sept. 84 ypiuntet Bodv. The verb ypiuntw 
(‘to near’ in Homer, cf. LfrE s.v. ypiumtw) is here constructed with éx + gen. 
(cf. 20) and means ‘to force from’ (Slater 1969 s.v. ypiuntw), cf Hsch. x 743 HC 
xet(u)atecbat: ... exBaretv “throw out/extract from”. Akhunova 2020710, instead, 
renders: “the lament brought up close to the swift jaws and [coming] out of 
them’, suggesting that this description hints at the “sensitive adjustments in 
pressure of the reed” that an aulete had to make while playing. This inter- 
pretation presupposes an overlap between Athena and Euryale. But the use 
of ptpéouat makes it unlikely that such an overlap exists (see below). As a 


44 & xapnodwdy yevdwv: significantly, both xaomdAwog and AdBeocg may be etymologized 
as belonging to roots with a basic meaning ‘to take/seize’. As first proposed by Schrader 
(1890:473) xapmdAtoc may be based on IE *(s)kerp- ‘to pluck’ (LIV? 559, IEW 944-945, cf. 
Gk. xapndc ‘fruit’, Lat. carpd ‘I seize’; on the -aAoc formation cf. Arbenz 1933:28-29), while 
Ad&Bpoc may reflect a ro-formation from IE *slehyg*- ‘to seize’ (LIV? 566, IEW 958, cf. Gk. Aap- 
Bavw ‘I take’), cf. the semantic shift seen in Lat. rapio ‘to seize’, rapidus ‘rushing’. The word 
for ‘jaw’ is inherited: Gk. yévu¢ reflects *genu- (cf. Nikolaev 2010a:1-18). 
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parallel for obv évteot instead of the ‘simple instrumental’ (évtect), Bernardini 
(20064:679) proposes P. 4.39. 

As stressed by Bernardini 2006*:679 (contra Kéhnken 1976:95, fn. 9), Athena 
is the subject of utpyoatt(o). According to Burton 1962:26 Liyéopat hints at the 
expressive possibilities of the aulos, while Schlesinger 1968:278 argues that the 
verb refers to the nature of the artistic creation. In my view, this claim is sup- 
ported by further Greek poetic parallels. 

As emphasized by Gentili (1971) and Palmisciano (2017:186-188, 2022:107— 
108), in Pindar ptpeoxot denotes the act of creating an artistic work (a musical 
or dance performance), by re-enacting a non-artistic model, such as a non- 
articulated sound or a non-choreographed movement,” cf. fr. 94b.13-15 getphjva 
dé xouTov | adrAicxwy bd Awtive | utuyop’ dotdais “I shall re-enact in my songs, 
to the accompaniment of lotus pipes, (that) siren’s clash”; fr. 107a TleAaoyov 
tnrov H ubver || ApuxAciav c&yavie || EAcArCopevos Todt utpeo xapmdAov [EAS St- 
xwv “re-enact the Pelasgian horse or a dog from Amyclae as you shake with your 
foot in the contest and drive forward the curved song” (on the xaymbaAov pEAos cf. 
Franklin 2013:227-229). Below, I argue that an analogous idea underlies a non- 
Pindaric parallel, HH 3.161164, which displays a number of similarities with P. 
12.19—21: 


HH 3.161—-164 

byvov deidovow, FAryovat Se PON’ dvoowrwv. 
Tavtwv 8 avOpwrnwy puvas xat xpeuBadtotov 
utwetad’ icaoww: paty dé xev abto¢ Exaotos 
pdeyyecd”: cttw opi xaAn cuvepypsv cody 


As they sing the humnos, and they enchant all different kinds of human- 
ity. All human voices and loud sounds they know how to re-enact 
[mimeisthai]. And each single person would say that his own voice was 
their voice. That is how their beautiful song has each of its parts fitting 
together [sunarariskein]. 


TRANSL. NAGY 2013:230, modified by the author 


The similarities between P. 12.19-21 and HH 3.162-164 are remarkable, although 
the passages deal with different artistic genres. Both texts ultimately concern 
the creation and the nature of a piece of art, namely: a choral performance, in 
the case of the Delian maidens (on which cf. Nagy 2006, 2013), a musical piece 


45 This aspect of pipnatc is criticized by Pl. Leg. 669de. 
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(the nomos kephalan pollan) in Pythian Twelve. Three common traits between 

the passages must be highlighted in this context: 

(i) the performance of the Delian maidens and that of Athena are both of 
imitative nature, more specifically, 

(ii) they figure as the re-enactment of a sound, which does not have a precise 
intonation (xpeuBodtotbv in HH 3.162,*6 Euryale’s eoixAdyxtav yoov in P. 
12.21). 

(iii) the transition from ‘sound’ /‘noise’ or ‘speech’ to ‘song/performance’ (xaAy 
... d018), HH 3.164; ovAtov Opyjvov, P. 12.8) happens through a process of con- 
struction (cuvdenpev, HH 3.164, on which cf. Nagy 2006, otAtov Gprjvov Sta- 
TrAekato[a], P. 12.8, tedye me&uUpwvov pPEAOG, P. 12.19), which involves a great 
deal of skill (pain 5 xev adtog Exactog || pVeyyecO’[6-], HH 3.164; Teyva, P. 
12.6). 

From a mere phraseological point of view, névtwv dvopwnwy pwvas (HH 3.162) 

matches né&ppwvos; utetad’ icaow (HH 3.163) matches puyjoatt(o) (P. 12.21) and 

the use of cuvapapioxw in connection with do1dy (HH 3.164) is comparable to 
that of tetyw in P. 12.19, since the metaphor ‘song’ : ‘fashioned object’ may 
underlie both expressions (see above, 19). Finally, I would add, the Delian maid- 
ens perform a tpvog (HH 3.161), etymologically, ‘a woven composition’ (as per 

Eichner 1979:205), while Athena ‘braids’ (tamAeEato[a], P. 12.8) a thrénos. As 

Phillips 2013 points out, in the ode the theme of mimeticity could be regarded 

as multiplied: Athena creates the new nomos by imitating Euryale, Pindar 

imitates Athena and, in turn, Pythian Twelve may imitate the ‘tune of many 
heads’. 


21 Epixdcyxtav yoov “(the) loud (lit. high-screaming) lament”. Ex Graeco ipso cf. 
Aeschl. Pers. 947 xAkyéw ... yoov. As Steiner 2013:179 points out, xAwyyy hints at 
the “animalistic quality of these sounds’ since the term often denotes cries of 
birds and other animals. Significantly, in fr. 70b.18 (= Dith. 2.18) xAwyyy applies 
to the snakes of Athena’s aegis. The compound épixAcyxtav (hapax eiremenon) 
is glossed as peyaAoxAcyxtav by Theon (P. Oxy. 2536). It exhibits a scm °xAdcy- 
xtac*, which has an active meaning (on -ta¢ formations cf. Leukart 1994). Gar- 
cia Ramon (20na) identifies phraseological and onomastic parallels for the 
Pindaric collocation, namely: HH 2.82 uéyav yoov, the Myc. MN E-ri-ko-wo (PY 
An 656.2, Ep 212.2, Jn 845.7, 944, with a FCM E-ri° from IE *seri° ‘high’ [loc.], cf. 


46 ~=—- Vi. BaBoAtaortbv ‘babble’ (as a recent reference cf. West 2003b). On xpeuBadtotbc cf. Nagy 
1990a:43, Peponi 2009, who shows that xpeuBadtotbs “denotes the act of generating a 
sound through percussion devices’, referring to Athen. 636c and a variety of iconographic 
sources. 
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Willi1999), which may reflect /Erigowos/ and so partially match both [Léyo,a,— 
Bodw] (Ul. 17.334) and the epithet EptBda¢ (“whose cry is high”, Dionysus in 
Pi. fr. 75.10). The entire Pindaric iunctura is also comparable to ydov d&vBdav 
(Aeschl. Ag. 57). 


22 edpev Ded: dd viv edpoto’(x) “The goddess invented it, but invented (lit. 
inventing) it ...” Greengard 1980:24 highlights the chiastic disposition of the 
members of the collocation [GODDESS-—FINDs/INVENTs], namely: [lad 
épedpe (7) and edpev Oed¢ (22). On edpioxw and the poetic invention see above, 7. 
Uhlig 2019:109 argues that “the iterative patterns of the ode mirror the mimetic 
tool at its center”. On the iteration of the verb with ptc. cf. Fehling 1969:146-148 
(“Verkettung von Satzen durch Partizip oder Nebensatz”). The quasi-allitter- 
ative repetition of the sequence EyP- and EP- between 16 and 22 stands out, cf. 
adtoPYtov (17), EPPYaato (19), EYPYeAug (20), EPucAdrytav (21) EYPEv, EYPoiow 


(22). 


22 dvdpdct Ovatois éyetwv “for mortal men to have’, cf. dvdpdot ye @vytotat (Il. 
10.403+) and 0.1.54, 0.13.31. The collocation [MORTAL—MAN] occurs in Homer 
and elsewhere also as Bpotég avnp (cf. Il. 5.604+), a variation of which is attested 
in P.5.3 Bpothatos avi. 


23 MVUMaCEV KE~aAdy moMAdv vouov “and she called it the tune of many heads’. 
Gk. dvopc.Gw4*? means ‘to give a name’ in Pindar (Slater 1969 s.v. ovure@w), unlike 
in Homer (cf. LfrE s.v. évuypdw also ‘to call [smbd.] by name’). 

Gk. vouog is “a specific, nameable melody, or a composition in its melodic 
aspect, sung or played in a formal setting in which it was conventionally appro- 
priate” (West 1992:216, cf. also Power 2010:215-224). In particular, the xepardv 
ToMdv volo invented by Athena is commonly identified as the vouos moAuKE- 
gadoc. However, Phillips 2013, 2016 argues that the tune of many heads of P. 12 
is the ‘Athena nomos’, proposing that the final line of each strophe mimics the 
Athena nomos’ modulation. The invention of the vouog moAvKe@arAog was cred- 
ited to Crates or Olympus (cf. Pi. fr. 157), who was also believed to have invented 
the nomos Pythikos (cf. Pra. 713, [Plut.] Mus. 133de). 

The scholia give three different explanations for the name of the xepardv 
TOM dv voxioc: (1) the nomos imitated the sound emitted by the numerous snakes’ 


47 avipacev: denom. from *h,/hgnéh3-mn- cf. Pinault 1982, with v-vocalism [dvupa, dvopdtw] 
for Cowgill’s Law, cf. Vine 1999:557-558. 
vopov: thematic o-grade derivative from IE *nem- ‘to distribute’ (cf. LIv? 453, IEW 763). 
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heads (so 2 P. 12.39a Dr, cf. Perrot 2012:357-360), (2) fifty choreutes accom- 
panied the nomos (so & P. 12.39b Dr.), (3) the nomos included several prooimia 
(so  P. 12.39¢ Dr.). On the basis of (3), Péhlmann 2010-2011:44 suggests that 
the vouog moAvxe@aros included many episodes, named prooimia by X P. 12.39b 
Dr. As Bernardini (2006*:680) points out, Pindar’s text suggests that the nomos 
re-enacted the snakes’ hissing. Nonn. D. 40.229-231, which is inspired by P. 
12, provides the same aetiological explanation (cf. chapter 6, section 3). Luisi 
(in Gentili—Luisi 1995:20) proposes that the vonog moAuxe@aos, performed on 
a double-piped aulos, consisted in the “virtuoso interweaving of arias passing 
from one reed of the aulos to another, or from one tetrachord to another” or 
in the “interweaving of arias in a sort of possible heterophony” (transl. from 
the Italian original by the author). Imagining that the nomos was that of such 
complexity appears consistent with its aetiology. 


24 EvKAEA AnogroOwy EvaoTHe’ c&ywvwv “a glory-making memento of the con- 
tests, which stir people”. As pointed out by Gentili 2006+: xxxvi1, fn. 3, to the 
modern reader the entire Pindaric verse may recall the wording of Od. 22.210- 
211, where Aaogados and pvyotip feature at a close distance, cf. diduevog Aaog- 
goov eer’ Abyvyv. || uvyotipes 0” etéowSev dpoxAcov ev Leydpotot. However, a 
dependence between Pindar and the Homeric passage cannot be proved. The 
co-occurrence of Awoccdwv and &ywvwv creates a repetition with cognate terms 
Aaoict and d¢ywv, at 12 (see above). Greengard 1980:47 stresses that “cywvev is 
the critical word in this transition from the goddess Athene’s flute to that of 
the victor Midas”. 

As already touched upon (see above, 5), in Pindar Gk. evxAen¢ has a possess- 
ive (‘whose xAéo¢ is good’) or a factitive value (‘making xAéo¢ good’). X P. 12.42 Dr. 
glosses evxAen¢ as EvdoEos ‘famous’; but this does not necessarily speak in favour 
of a possessive meaning of edxAéa since évdoEos recursively glosses edxAeng, cf. 
XO. 6.124b Dr. (on O. 6.76 and the role of Xdetg as ‘glory-maker’ through poetry 
cf. Adorjani 2014:250). I believe that the compound has a factitive value in this 
context (cf. chapter 10, sections 3-4). Following Bernardini (2006+:680), who 
proposes that the adjective is in hypallage, Meusel (2020:304—310) reconstructs 
a collocation *[ebdxAens—cywv] underlying 24 (cf. I. 3/4.1 evdd€otc ... &€0Ao1g, Ba. 
9.21 evddEwv &ywvwv). This reconstruction matches the emendations Ahlwardt 
1820 and Thiersch 1820 propose to the verse: ebxAewv Anogodov. In turn, Meusel 
compares the Gk. reconstructed iunctura to Ved. [ srauvasd- —4dji-| (RV 7.98.4), 
which would constitute an almost perfect match to the Pindaric collocation. 
While Gk. evxAen¢ may be transposed as [*h,su-kléues-], Ved. Srauvasa- reflects 
a thematic vrddhi-derivative of gravas-; Gk. &ywv, Ved. aji- are both derived to 
IE *h,ag- ‘to lead/drive’ (cf. LIV? 255-256, IEW 4-5). 
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The referent of the entire expression evxAEéa ... Lvaothp’ &ywvwv is identified 
with the aulos by Clay 1992:523, with the adAntim téyvy by K6hnken 1976, and 
with the vopnog moAuvxe@ados by Bernardini 2006*:681. I concur with the latter 
hypothesis (cf. chapter 10). 


24 evxAéa: The metrical interpretation of 24 is debated because of this word. 
The presence of edxAéa points to an anaclastic responsion, i.e. a responsion 
in which a choriamb equates an epitrite (cf. Schroeder 1922:503, Wilamowitz 
1921:433-434), which is accepted by Gentili 2006+. Schmid’s (1616) proposal to 
change ebxAéa in edxAed, in order to keep the responsionality, is followed by the 
rest of modern editors (cf. Snell-Maehler 1987), while Maas [in Bowra 1930:503] 
defends the form edxAed, interpreting it as edxAéex (comparing AyaomaAéet in 
P. Oxy. 659.50, cf. also Schréder’s emendation evxAéea with synizesis). 

The acc.sg.masc. of compounds with scm ending in *ew-es- commonly ap- 
pears as -éé in Pindar, cf. dyaxdéa I. 1.34, evxAéa cf. O. 6.76, P. 8.62, P. 9.56, N. 
5.15, NV. 6.29, N. 6.46, fr. 52b.103 [Pae. 2 = D2 Rutherford], ‘HpaxAéa O. 10.16, cf. 
also wAéa P. 1.95 (reflecting *ndalewes- ‘inescapable’ or *néleues- ‘pitiless’). In 
two cases, the final syllable is long (-éa), but these accusatives are always placed 
at the end of the verse, cf. Ipixhéa# P. 9.88, cyaxdéa# fr. 52d.12 (Pae. 4.12 = D4 
Rutherford). The same treatment seems also to be analogically extended to the 
acc.sg.masc. of evepnuig, cf. evepxen# (fr. 52d.45 [ Pae. 4.45 = D4 Rutherford ]). This 
compound displays a scm °epune (cf. Zoxos | *serk-e/os-]), which shows no trace 
of u-loss and possible vowel contraction. The form evxAe& would thus stand out 
as unparalleled. 

In Bowra 1930:182, Maas proposes that edxAed is based on an acc.sg. -xAgea* 
which contracts in -xAed, given the existence of the dat.sg. AyaoixAéet 
(fr. 94b.38). However, this hypothesis is unlikely. The acc.sg.masc. of an s-stem, 
regularly appears as -xAea in Attic MNs with scm °xAeng, but as -eea, -ey or -y in 
other dialects (Buck 1955:39—40, 90-91). Thus, one would need to assume that 
ebxAed is an artificial form with hyperdoric colour. For this reason, evxA€é& is 
probably preferable here. Indeed, one may account for the outcome -é& < -eea 
< *-eu-es-m in different ways: (a) through analogy to forms attested in Gk. hexa- 
meter poetry, and (b) through analogy to s-stem adjectives. Explanation (a) 
works for a form like vyAéa voov (P. 1.95), which echoes wynAéa Supdv (IL. 19.229). 
Phraseological analysis reveals that voog and @updc share some collocations ex 
Graeco ipso, cf. muxwwog voog (Il. 15.461) and nuxwa ... Gup@ (P. 4.73), and ex Pin- 
daro ipso, cf. voov iatvet (P. 2.89) and 8vpov iatvew (O. 7.43). 

For the acc.sg. evxAée, c&yaxAed both explanations (a) and (b) are possible: 
(a) Homer attests two acc.sg.masc. -é@ of compounds with scm °xAéyg, 

namely: dvoxAéa ‘in disrepute’ and d&xAéa ‘without glory’. Chantraine 
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1948:7, 74 notes that the Homeric vulgate preserves duoxAea "Apyos (Il. 
2.115 = Il. 9.22), dxdea ex peycowv (Od. 4.728) and proposes that this ortho- 
graphy may be explained as an “artifact of the written transmission” 
(Nussbaum 2018:269, fn. 7), which substituted °xAéa to °xAée’. This view 
is contested by Nussbaum (2018:298), who explains dvcxAéd, dxAe& and 
vnAée as ‘Neo-Ionic’ forms resulting from hyphaeresis (namely: VjV,V>2 > 
V,V2: -e& > -e&). At the same time, Nussbaum (2018:307) also points out 
that Hom. dvcxAe& and dxAé& are not metrically guaranteed, since they 
occur in hiatus and as a consequence the hyphaeresis is not guaranteed 
either. Since edxAeys ‘having or making good glory’ and cyaxAeng ‘hav- 
ing great glory’ are antonyms of dvcxAéyg and dxAens, they may have an 
underlying Homeric model. 

(b) One might alternatively imagine that accusatives like ebxAea and dyoxrex 
are analogical to the regular uncontracted acc.sg.masc. of compounds 
with s-stems as SCMS, i.e. -& < *-eh-a < *-es-m, cf. e.g. reAavtetyen O. 14.20 
(ueAavtetyns, tetyoc), edtetyen N. 7.46 (evtetyys, tetyos), evavden P. 2.62, I. 
7.51 (evavOrs, &vO0c), AeuxavOea NV. 9.23 (AevxavOre, &vO0c), cAtepxen O. 8.25, 
I. 1.9 (dAtepxns, Epxoc) etc. The uncontracted forms are attested in almost 
all dialects, except Attic. 

From this analysis it follows that, in principle, P. 12.24 may contain evxAéd, i.e. 

the accusative form of edxAey¢. In this case, the metrical irregularity might be 

explained in two different ways. The verse may contain an anaclastic respon- 
sion (see above). Alternatively, as argued by Bowra (1930:182) and mentioned by 

Gentili (2006*:317), the verse may exhibit a metrical lengthening of -& followed 

by A- (Acoccdwv is the next word), like the one seen in JL. 6.64 #odta xata AaTa- 

ony, cf. West 1982:15—16; on the phenomenon of a short vowel which is metrically 

lengthened by a resonant or a semi-vowel in Pindar cf. Christ 1867:630—631, 

Maas 1913:307 [= 1914:19]. 


24 nocadwv mvactijp’ &ywvwv The compound Aaocgadwy is built with the same 
lexical material as the collocation émeccevovto ... Aaot (Il. 2.86+),4% with mid. intr. 
gevouat. Moreover, it partially matches Vedic collocations of the type [to SET 
IN MOTION (Ved. cyav)—MEN (Ved. ndr-, jana-)/PEOPLE (Ved. krsti-)], found in 


48 Anoccdwv pvactijp’ dywvev: Axocodwy (Il. 13.128+) displays a SCM based on IE *kieu- ‘to put 
in motion’, underlying Ved. cyay ‘to set in motion’, Av. s(ii)awu- ‘to undertake’ (as per Garcia 
Ramon 1993, 1994:71, cf. also Costa 1987, contra LIV? 394-395 [cf. IEW 539], reconstructing 
*k*ieu- ‘to put oneself in motion’), cf. Gk. cevw, coéw* ‘to put in motion’, from which the 
ScMs of dopvacdos ‘brandishing the spear’ ([Hes.] Sc. 54+) and tmmogdac ‘inciting horses’ 
(P. 2.65+) are derived. 
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RV 10.50.4¢, 1.37.12b, 7.19.1b. As Newman—Newman 1984:90 point out, Athena’s 
invention possesses a power that is the opposite of that of Medusa’s gaze: “the 
many-headed tune eventually became, not something that immobilized men, 
but rather something which courted the men, into action at the games”. 

Gk. uvaotip is anomen agentis based on the IE root *mneh,- ‘to think to’ (cf. 
LIV? 447, IEW 726-727), which underlies both Gk. pvdouct ‘to woo’ and pupwyoxw 
‘to remember’. In principle, the term might count here as ‘inviter’ (cf. uvcdouat) 
or ‘reminder’ (Race 19974, cf. Lyuvyoxw and & I. 2.1a Dr., hence my translation 
‘memento’), pace Kohnken 1971:140, who proposes ‘proclaimer’ (“Kinder”). Ex 
Pindaro ipso cf. yvaciotégavos ‘reminding crowns, inviting to the victory’ (Slater 
1969 s.v. uvactotégavos), which probably refers to &ywv in fr. 19 and matches 
the collocation pyactip otepdvwv “reminder of crowns’, “inviter to crowns(/vic- 
tory)” (Pi. fr. 10). 


3 Transition (25-27) 


The mention of the ‘tune of many heads’ concludes the mythological excursus. 
The new transition section occupies 25-27 and thus precedes the final part 
of the poem. At 25, with a participle clause referred to the xepardv moMdv 
voytoc, Pindar quickly shifts the focus from the occasion on which the nomos 
is executed (24) to the instrument on which the nomos is played (25), the aulos. 
Reference to single organologic components of the wind-instrument allows 
the poet to detach from the indistinct, blurred dimension of myth. At 26, once 
again by means of a relative clause, Pindar returns the ode back to earth, spe- 
cifically to the Greek landscape of Orchomenos and the river Cephisus, on the 
banks of which the reeds used for the aulos thrive. 


25 Aentod Stavicdpevov yaAKod Caucd xal Sovexwy “(the tune) often passing 
through thin bronze and reeds”. For Aentod ... yadnxod cf. Aemtotato¢ ... YUAKOS 
“very thin bronze” (of a shield, Jl. 20.275). 

According to Wystucha (2019:231 fn. 61, cf. also X P. 12.44), the ‘thin bronze’ 
and the ‘reeds’ are a metonymy for the aulos. Differently, Papadopoulou— 
Pirenne-Delforge 2001 propose that the verse refers to the ‘bronze-coated’ 
aulos. After all, yoAxéow) was integrated by Snell—Maehler in fr. 52c.94 (Pae. 3.94 
= D3 Rutherford yaAx]éon’ avAdv ougev) on the basis of this very passage and 
the reference to the ‘bronze voice’ of the maidens of Delphi in fr. 52b.100 (Pae. 
2.100 = D2 Rutherford yoAxéq ... «05&) may also hint at an aulos accompani- 
ment. We know that all-metal auloi existed, but there is no actual archaeolo- 
gical evidence for them from ancient Greece. We should therefore imagine this 
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instrument from Pindar’s age (beginning of 5th c. BCE) as similar to one from 
the 1st BCE-1st c. CE: the “Tibiae Gorga” (two separate pipes acquired at the 
beginning of the 2oth c. by Evan Gorga, currently under restoration, but prob- 
ably coeval of the au/oi from Pompeii), which were almost entirely covered with 
a double layer of bronze foil;+9 the tibia held by Euterpe on the Pompeian fresco 
from the Inn of Sulpicii Monagine (Pompeii, inv. nr. 85182). Horace (Ars 202- 
204, on which cf. Brink 1971:262—266) too mentions a wind-instrument covered 
with brass or a metal-alloy (tibia ... orichalco vincta, 202, cf. Wystucha 2022) 
as opposed to the simple, tender tibia (tenuis simplexque, 203, cf. Wystucha 
2018:231 on the passage), companion of the choir (adspirare et adesse choris, 
204). 

Alternatively, 25 might refer to the components of the aulos’ upper part. In 
our text, the use of dovéxwv stands out in opposition to the possible metrical 
equivalent xaAduwv, which, in Pindar, commonly applies to the aulos’ pipes 
(cf. O. 10.84, N. 5.38, fr. 521.36 [Pae. 8.66 = Bz Rutherford], fr. 70.3). As Luisi (in 
Gentili—Luisi1995:20—21) suggests, Sévaé may hint at a special type of reed, from 
which the aulos’ mouthpiece was built (cf. Loscalzo 1989 on the Boeotian pro- 
duction). Indeed, the reed, called ‘hymn-maker’ (buvomotds) in Eur. TrGF 100 
(quoted by Theon P. Oxy. 2536.29-30), not the pipes, is the primary producer 
of the aulos’ sound. In early auloi, the mouthpiece probably consisted of two 
reeds, namely, “two trapezoidal ‘blades’ fastened together to form an opening”, 
which were controlled by the lips (by compression and expansion) so as to pro- 
duce different sound effects (Wystucha—Hagel 2023:3-4). Further support to 
this hypothesis may come from a comparison with Nonnus of Panopolis. In D. 
24.38, the invention of the nomos polykephalos is said be concomitant to that of 
the ‘type of pipes, which has the same yoke’ or ‘are yoked together’ (6p0@vyewv 
tOTOV avA@V); in D. 40.227, the Phrygian auloi on which the nomos polykephalos 
is performed are called di@vyec ‘having two yokes or a towfold yoke’. Nonnus’ 
terminology can be connected to that employed by Theophrastus (Hist. Pl. 
4.11.1-9), who seems to apply Cevyy to mouthpiece’s parts in a general sense 
(in opposition to yAwttis, denoting a single reed, cf. Wystucha—Hagel 2023:30). 
So, in Nonnus, the compounds might refer to the fact that the many-headed 
nomos was performed on a double-reeded, double-piped aulos (as opposed to 
the monocalamos), cf. chapter 6, sections 2-3. As Nonnus’ passage is likely to 
be based on Pindar’s Pythian Twelve, we may reconstruct that, by Nonnus’ time, 
our passage was interpreted as containing a reference to the au/os’ mouthpiece. 


49 _ http://www.icr.beniculturali.it/pagina.cfm?usz=5&uid=67&rid=50&rim=159 
(last accessed: September 01, 2023). 
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A more remote option is that Aetod ... yoaxAxod hints at the syrinx-mechan- 
ism, identified by Luisi (1995:26—27) as a bronze connecting-device or support 
that would have been added on the aulos’ mouthpiece so to allow Midas to play 
the aulos tpdmw ctptyyos ‘in the way of the syrinx’ after the reed of his aulos 
had broken (= P. 12 inscr. Dy.). This hypothesis should be revised in the light 
of most updated archaeo-musicological analyses: as Hagel (2010-2011) shows, 
the aulos’ syrinx designates a ‘speaker hole’, usually located in proximity to the 
aulos’ mouthpiece or the highest fingerhole, aimed at enabling or facilitating 
overblowing, i.e. switching to a higher register (cf. Howard 1893:32-35). The 
syrinx allowed performers to produce shrill squeaking sounds, so that, by the 
middle of the 4th c. BCE,*° syringes were regularly employed by the auletes who 
performed the nomos Pythikos at the Pythian games, since this re-enacted the 
sounds of Apollo’s hissing enemy Python (cf. chapter 1, section 1). The syrinx 
was activated by “rotating rings with a hole that could be aligned with a hole 
in the core [scil. of the pipe], and sliders attached to rods, where the hole is 
covered by a moving plate” (Hagel 2010-2011:500). The rings seem to have been 
realized in metal on auloi of Roman age. Our information on syringes of the 
earlier auloi is scarcer. Auloi from the Classical Age feature the syrinx, but it 
might have been activated by removing a wax plug (Hagel 2010—2011:509). It 
is tantalizing to connect a syrinx mechanism, especially if we imagine it as a 
bronze ring, to the execution of the nomos performed by Midas. If this piece 
is identified with the nomos kephalan pollan, which, just like the Pythikos, re- 
enacted the Gorgons’ serpents’ hissing sounds (see above, g, 21), using a syrinx 
might have helped the performer to re-enact the Gorgons’ snakes. Against this 
hypothesis speak the archaeological evidence, namely, the syringes found in the 
Megara auloi (dated to the first half of the 3rd c. BCE, cf. Avgerinot in Terzés— 
Hagel 2022): these instruments offer the oldest (known) attested examples of 
syringes, which were activated by bronze rings. However, the rings were pushed 
away to uncover the speaker-hole. As a consequence they were not ‘traversed 
by the sound’ (8tavicdpevov). 

A further, maybe more likely, possibility is that the ‘thin bronze’ hints at 
metal reinforcing rings which are often found on the joints on bone auloi, or, 
maybe, to a bronze gopBetd, i.e.a band put round the lips of pipers to assist them 


50 The provided date is connected with information concerning of Telephanes of Megara, cf. 
adtixa Threpavys 6 Meyapixds obtwe érorguncev talc cvpryEtv Hote tods adAoTotods 008’ Ertt- 
Qetvat mwmote elacev Eml tods adAovc, GMa xal tod HvOix0d aydvog uddtota Sik tadt’ dréoty 
(Aristox. apud [Plut.] Mus. 1138a), “at any rate, Telephanes of Megara fought so harshly 
against the syringes that he never even allowed the aulos-makers to add them to [his] 
auloi, but preferred to stay away from the Pythian games mainly for this reason’. 
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regulating the sound (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 582, Hsch. ¢ 5411 Lc éntyadxov oto TO 
TOV ADANTOY, Sta THY PopPetdy, cf. Landels 1964:392, fn. 4). In this scenario, stat- 
ing that the sound ‘often passes through the reeds and thin bronze’ would turn 
out to be a quite accurate description of the sound production. Pindar, who, as 
we know, had been trained as auletes, could have been aware of any of these 
details and have alluded to them in his poem. 

The rare verb dtavicduevov, glossed as Stanopevduevov by & P. 12.44b Dr, is an 
acc.masc.pr.ptc.mid. of the dta-prefixed verb vicopat ‘to come’ (cf. 0. 3.10, O. 3.34, 
N. 5-37), which reflects a reduplicated pr. *ni-ns-e/o- from the IE root *nes- ‘to 
go home’ (see above, 3 vats). In all Pindaric instances, vicowat exhibits a long t 
from 1CL *-ins- > *-is- (cf. all dialects, except Thessalic and Lesbian). Therefore, 
there is no reason to read Staviccdpevov with V (Sandys 1937). For Stavicduevov 
.. Saud cf. N. 5.37 Gud vicetat “often comes”. In both P. 12.25 and N. 5.37 the 
use of the adverb 8ayc would stress the idea of a repeated action, which can 
be assumed to already be a semantic component of the reduplicated present. 
According to Spelman (2018:37, fn. 3) this is one of the verses in which Pin- 
dar “describes various sorts of poetry and poetic traditions as iterative, abiding 
presences in the world”. As stated above, I think that this verse may actually be 
connected to the aulos’ technique: in wind-instruments the air is breathed into 
the reeds and the pipes to emit the sound. 

The reading 6aye is preserved by the majority of the mss. and by Theon’s 
hypomnema as a varia lectio besides @’&ua ‘(passes through thin bronze) 
together with (the reeds)’ (adopted by Gentili 2006+). 


26 Tol mapa KaAAtYopoV vettotat MOALY Xapitwv “which dwell by the Graces’ city 
of beautiful dancing places”. The city in question is Orchomenos, cf. O. 14.1-4, 
where 2 (referring to the Charites) atte vaiete xaMAinwAov edpav vaguely recalls 
P. 12.26 and P. 12.1-2 (see above, épa and éo¢ both derive from Iz *sed-). 
The compound xaAtxopos, matching a collocation [xaAdc—yopoc] (Od. 12.318+, 
cf. esp. HH 27.15 Xapitwv xaAdov yopov &ptuveovan), first occurs in hexam. (Od. 
11.581+). 

As © P.12.44a, 45ab Dr. suggest (olxodcat ... pvovtat), this is the verb vaiw ‘to 
inhabit’ (see above, 3), not v&w ‘to flow’, preserved by Theon (P. Oxy. 2536: véotat, 
judged as ‘improper’ [&xvpov] by Theon himself, cf. Maehler 1968, Treu 1974). 
The Charites are daughters of Zeus and Eurynome (Hes. Th. 907, [Apollod.] 
1.13, Call. Aet. 6, Paus. 9.35.1, Hyg. Fab. praef.) or Helios and Aegle (Ant. 140, 
apud Paus. 9.35.5+), or Dionysus (Anacr. 38+). The cult of the Charites associ- 
ated with three stones in Orchomenos was established by Eteocles, the son of 
river Cephisus (Hes. fr. 71, & O. 14 inscr.c Dr.+, Strabo 9.2.40, Paus. 9.35.1, 9.38.1), 
who had received them from the sky. In Orchomenos, the remains of a temple 
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in honour of the Charites have been identified cf. Amandry—Spyropulos 1974. 
On the Charites in O. 14 cf. also Athanassaki 2003, Lomiento 2010-2011, Nieto 
Hernandez 2017. 


27 Kagtotdos ev tepevet, “in the precinct of Caphisis”. Kaguctc is first attested in 
hexam. (Jl. 5.709+) in connection with a lake (Ain). Here the name is identi- 
fied with that of the river Cephisus’ nymph. The river Cephisus is a son of Ocean 
and Tethys (Hyg. Fab. 6). Gk. téuevog denotes a sacred space, which is ima- 
gined as ‘cut-out for a god’ (on Gk. tépevoc, Lat. templum and common poetic 
usages cf. Garcia Ramon 2008). The collocation [tépevoc—G ODgen,/GODaaqj.] is 
often attested in the Pindaric corpus as a variation or substitution kenning for 
a PN, cf. Tlocetdcwvog ... teevog (P. 4.204) Tocetdaviov ... tepevog (: the Isthmus, 
N. 6.41), Kpoviov map tepevet (: Olympia, N. 6.61), téuevog "Apeos (: Syracuse, P. 
2.2), Mov teuevos Kpovida (: Libya, P. 4.56).5! 


27 Totol yopeutav ucetupss “faithful witnesses of dancers”. For mic Tot ... Udetu- 
pec cf. P. 1.88. In fr. 70 Pindar states that the streams of the Boeotic river Melas 
nourish the “most musical reed” (tov dotddtatov ... xeéAapov, cf. Loscalzo 1989). 
A variety of ancient sources (Theophr. Hist. Pl. 4.11.8, Strabo 9.2.8) confirm 
that the Pelecania, a region located in the Copais marsh, at the confluence of 
rivers Cephisus and Melas, was renowned for the production of aulos reeds (cf. 
Roesch 1989). As Bernardini (2006*:682) points out, Corinna (692.2) describes 
the Cephisus as eddevdpoc ‘rich in plants/trees’ (cf. Spinedi 2018:133). Maslov 
2015:219 notes: “The reeds used in constructing auloi are not merely present at 
the choral performances; they are, literally, the vocal supporters of the chorus. 
The immediate proximity of this image to the mention of the choreuts (the only 
occurrence of the word yopeutdc in Pindar) is also suggestive, as it invites us to 
think of the members of the chorus, by analogy, as a collective of martures”. 


4 Gnomai (28-32) 


As Rutherford (2013:51) underlines, some “epinikia end with a narrower vision 
of limits: the hero has achieved the ultimate, and he should go no further, and 
neither should the song”. The end-lines of P. 12 can be juxtaposed to those of 


51 Cf. also Apyeiov ... tépevoc (Pi. N. 10.19) with the structure [tépevoc—CITY, qj, ]. Differently, 
Tuvd ]aedav ... || texe]vet (supp. Lobel) in fr. 5.28.2 (Pae. 18.2 = S7 Rutherford) may refer to an 
actual téyevos of Castor and Polydeuctes in Argos, as they were honoured with a theoxeny 
in the polis (Pi. N. 10.49). 
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other odes which end with gnomai warning about the variability of fate, such 
as O. 7.94-95 (cf. 0. 5.23-24, P. 7.20—-22, I. 3/4.17-18). 

The final section of our ode includes a series of three gnomai, which, accord- 
ing to Boeke (2007:57) are structured in an opposite way to the myth (cf. “in 
the myth the movement is from hardship to the pleasures of music, but in the 
gnomai the movement is in the opposite direction. Happiness is hard won, and 
life is uncertain”). More precisely, closing verses consist of two main clauses 
(28-29, 29-32) intercalated by a third gnomé at 30, and expanded by a relative 
sentence at 31-32. The entire section is characterized by the use of a ‘chain’ of 
enjambments (dvev xapctov || od patvetot, 28-29; teAevtdcet ... || Saipwv, 29-30; 
xp6vo¢ || odtOS, 30-31; on the enjambment in Pindar cf. Giannini 2008). The first 
gnome is formulated through a conditional sentence: its protasis, in which the 
verb ‘to be’ is unexpressed, occupies 28, while the verb of the apodosis is loc- 
ated at 29. The enjambment between the syntactic components of the apodosis 
clause, namely: the complement dvev xapdtov ‘without toil/effort’ (28) and the 
main verb od gatvetat (29), gives prominence to the factor which conditions 
the achievement of happiness, i.e. ‘toil’, one of the main themes of the ode (cf. 
chapter 2, section 5). 

The interpretation of the second gnome is debated. It begins at 29, but it 
is somehow suspended, being interrupted by the third gnome, which is for- 
mulated in parenthetic form at 30. The way we understand 29-32 is condi- 
tioned by the interpretation of tot at 29. Whether the particle is emphatic 
(‘truly’) or constructed with oduepov (29) and taken as disjunctive (‘either 
today’), itis apparent that we lack something: continuation, if tol is emphatic; 
a second term for the correlation, if we concur with the disjunctive hypo- 
thesis. The gnome stops in anacoluthon and is continued by an adversative 
coordinating sentence (aA’ état ypdvoc) after the parenthetic clause. By break- 
ing the main gnomé, the encased new clause lends drama to the passage. 
As noted by Race (1989:190) “one of the ways in which Pindar maintains an 
impromptu quality in his poetry is by appearing to react to his statements, 
as if he were hearing them—like a listener—for the first time’. In this case, 
one may argue, the parenthetic interruption, which coincidentally occupies a 
paroemiac sequence (UU—UU---— x), resembles a gnomic comment expressed 
by a tragic chorus. 

The continuation of the previous gnomé at 30 starts with an adversative con- 
junction Ad. Although a¢ follows a negative clause like elsewhere in Pindar 
(Slater 1969 s.v. dAA& [1]), it is possible that here it introduces a different atti- 
tude. After all, dd, etymologically belonging together with dog [*hzel-io-], 
carries in itself “the primary sense of ‘otherness’, diversity” (Denniston—Dover 
1954:1) and could be understood as ‘otherwise, else’ in this passage. The final 
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relative clause, with embedded participle clause, may be interpreted as quasi- 
consecutive “Time will be the one who gives one thing and delays another’. 


28-29 si dé tIg CABos Ev avOpwrotcw, dvev xapdton || od paivetat “if there is any 
happiness among men, it does not appear without toil”. Verses 28-30 were 
identified by Theon’s hypomnema as a ‘sort of oppayic’ (P. Oxy. 2536 tod[t]o 
dé don(ep) Emiogpayi@wv [7]oet, cf. Anderson 2023). The sententia of 29-30, 
introduced as “a sort of cosmic law” (Welles 1966:92, Riafio Rufilanchas 2001:81— 
82 who cites the conception underlying Il. 24.527-533 as a parallel), can be 
compared to other Pindaric gnomai concerning the link between ‘happiness’ 
(ABoc) and ‘toil/effort’ (xcpoto¢/mdvoc, cf. Welles 1966:93, K6hnken 1976:259- 
260), cf. P. 1.46, N. 6.44-45, I. 610-12. The term dAfos, of debated etymo- 
logy (cf. Chantraine DELG, Frisk GEw, Beekes EDG s.v. dABo¢; see also Janda 
2005:275—-278), denotes happiness and (material) prosperity (cf. Slater 1969 s.v. 
dros, cf. also Konstas 2003, Coin-Longeray 2014). Ancient interpreters explain 
the gnomé as hinting at Midas’ extraordinary victory (cf. chapter 1, section 
2). According to these commentaries, Midas had won the competition even 
though his reed (2 P. 12 inscr. Dr.) or pipe (2 P. 12.52, 54 Dr.) broke, but he 
had carried on his execution pdvoig tots xaAdcpots ToOnW cvetyyos “only with 
the pipes, in the way of the syrinx” (x P. 12 inscr. Dr.). Modern commentat- 
ors are divided on the truthfulness of this story. Wilamowitz 1922:146, Méau- 
tis 1956:226—228, Welles 1966:85, Thummer 1968-1969:75, fn. 52 strongly doubt 
the scholion; Puech 1922:165 and Burton 1962:26 are sceptical, Christ 1896 and 
Bowra 1964:293 state that Midas’ accident might have happened; Gildersleeve 
1885, Sandys 1937, Gentili—Luisi 1995 and Bernardini 2006+ trust the scholiast. 
According to Welles 1966:93 and Kéhnken 1976:94 the sententia is linked to the 
myth, regardless of any possible reference to Midas’ performance in Delphi. I 
align with this interpretation. 


29-30 x dé teAeutd&oet viv Htot oc&wepov || Saiuwv “whether a god will bring it 
to fulfilment today”. Denniston—Dover (1954:554) propose ‘verily today’ as a 
possible translation for jtot ocuepov. For Christ (1896) yt0t expresses hesita- 
tion (“will it be today?”). As an alternative interpretation, followed by Slater 
1969 s.v. tot 2.a, Denniston—Dover (1954:554) suggest that yjtot stands here 
in anacoluthon ‘either’. According to Bernardini 20067:683 tot = y tot can 
introduce an alternative whose second part is implicit. X P. 12.51-52 Dr. pro- 
pose that a temporal complement ‘today’ should be followed by an omit- 
ted/implicit 7 cuptov “or tomorrow” or 7 totepov “or later”. While Schroeder 
1922 joins jtot and dd 30, Riafio Rufilanchas 2001:83-85 unites jtot with 
Xpdvog (personified): “this will accomplish today a god or ... Time’, neglect- 
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ing the presence of dAAd. A correlation tot ... dAAd is actually unparalleled 
and the conjunction should not be ignored, see below 30-31. Therefore, I align 
with the hypothesis of an anacoluthon (on Pindaric anacolutha cf. Misiano 
2001). 

The encl.3.sg.pron. viv is interpreted by 2 P. 12.51-52 Dr. as referring to dABo<, 
while éxteAeutdw is understood as ‘to fulfil’ (emt téAog &Eet “will bring to comple- 
tion’, so & P. 12.51 Dr.), ie. as a synonym of éxteA€éw (Il. 9.493+). This interpret- 
ation is accepted by Boeckh 181-1821, Cerrato 1934, K6hnken 1971, with whom 
I concur (pace von Mezger 1880 and Gildersleeve 1885, for whom vw refers to 
XOLOTOS). 

In Pindar’s victory odes, derivatives of the Gk. root teA-, that is, synchronic- 
ally and etymologically connected with the term téAo¢ ‘end’, occasionally occur 
in ‘end-proximity’ position (within the last 10 verses of an ode), cf. P. 2.95, P. 
3.115, N. 7.105 (teA€8w), O. 13.115 (tEAELOG, as noted by Rutherford 2013:45), O. 3.41 
(terete), O. 5.22, 1. 7.48 (teAevta), P. 5.117, I. 1.68 (teAEw), P. 9.118, N. 8.45 (tEAOS). 
Pfeijffer 1991 argues for an ‘ambiguous’ meaning of éxteAeutdy, ie. as both ‘to 
end’ (the god can end the human happiness) and ‘to fulfil’ (the god can favour 
the human being). Riafio Rufilanchas 2001:87 suggests an unstated substantive 
Qéutc in the light of HH 4.531. Gk. daipwv (on the synchronic connection with 
Sanpwv ‘wise’ cf. Pl. Crat. 398b) denotes the divinity without a specific reference 
to a god nor any monotheistic nuance (cf. Francois 1957:69 ff., Burton 1962188). 
The term is etymologically related to Satopat ‘to divide’ and may be traced back 
to IE *dehy-i- ‘to cut, divide’ (cf. LIv? 103-104, IEW 175-176). Such an etymolo- 
gical connection was also perceived at the synchronic level, cf. Hsch. 6 73 Lc 
Saivoves ... H Sti mavta peptZovat, and tod Sdoacbat (cf. also Et. Gud. 5 328.23). 
The fact that Saipwv was perceived as the ‘distributor’ at a certain level of Greek 
synchrony does not imply that Pindar too preserves this etymology, although 
the mention of Satuwv is immediately followed by a reference to the ‘allotment 
of fate’ (see below). On the passage cf. Boeke 2007:35. On specific usages of dai- 
ywv in some Pindaric passages cf. Molyneux 1972 (O. 9), Taillardat 1986 (P. 8), 
Lavecchia 1999 (fr. 282). 


30 76 dé Ldpotmov ob mappuxtov “the allotment of fate cannot be escaped”. Gk. 
Lopattov (to Lotptdtov Theon P. Oxy. 2536) is ‘allotment of fate’/‘share [of des- 
tiny]’ (from Iz *smer- ‘to get a share’, cf. “époc, 11). On ‘fate’ in this and other 
Pindaric gnomai cf. Boeke 2007:32-37. The variant ye, found in Theon’s hypo- 
mnema, is preferred by Pavese 1990:92, Riafio Rufilanchas 2001:87 and Bern- 
ardini 20067:683. As Turner 1968 tab. 111 points out, Theon already read ot 
ma puxtov (found in V and preferred by Pavese 1990:72), while napapevyw is 
preserved in Theon’s paraphrasis (Pardini 1997). However, the majority of the 
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manuscripts preserve od mappuxtov (allegedly, hapax eiremenon). I read rap- 
gvxtov and propose a parallel ex Graeco ipso: Il. 6.488 polpav 8 od twa pnut 
TEPUYMEVOV EUevat AvdpOv. 


ay 


30-31 GAA’ ota xpdvos || obtOS, 6 xaxt tIv’ KeATIA Badwy “else it will be Time 
such as that, striking someone with surprise ..... As emphasized by Riafio Rufi- 
lanchas (2001), the wording of the passage is similar to that of Il. 4.160-161, 164 
el mep yap te nal adtix’ "OAvprtos odx EteAECaeY, || Ex TE xal Ore TEAET [...] Ecoeto 
Hua St(e), Diag. 2 xatc Satuova xat tuyav || te mévta Bpotoiat exteActrat, and to 
that of other sententiae in which time plays a role in fulfilling human destiny 
(cf. Aeschl. Pers. 740). Furthermore, Riafio Rufilanchas proposes that (i) tot 
creates an opposition between datuwv and xpdvos, (ii) xpdvos is personified in 
P. 12, like elsewhere in Pindar, cf. O. 2.17, O. 10.55, fr. 33, fr. 52d.11 (Pae. 4.1 = D4 
Rutherford), fr. 159. 

While, here, the hypothesis of a personified “Time” may suit the context, 

Riafio Rufilanchas’ proposal of a disjunction Sai ... Hot ... ypdvoc* (“a god 
or Time [will fulfill ...]”) may be weakened by the fact that ypdvoc/Xpdvog is 
introduced by &4, which does not usually correlate with jtot. This difficulty 
might be overcome by taking dc as ‘otherwise, else’ i-e. as “simply introducing 
anew attitude” (Slater 1969 s.v. dAA& 2.c). For deArctia cf. Archil. 105.3 é& deArting. 
The reading ttv’(c) is preferable over tiv ‘you’ (Christ 1896, cf. also Gildersleeve 
1885), since it suits the general tone of the gnome, cf. P. 8.76—78 (as proposed 
by Welles 1966:95). 
32 EUTAALW YyMpas TO NEV Swcel, TO 8’ oUmw “will give one thing against hope, and 
defer another”. The sententia vaguely resembles O. 12.10-12 (on which cf. Race 
2004). Cf. ex Pindaro ipso ta wat td (P. 5.55, P. 7.22, I. 5.52), on which cf. Bischoff 
1938:159-160. The meaning of ow is debated: some interpreters opt for ‘not’ 
(Gentili and Bernardini 2006+), others for ‘not yet’ (e.g. Slater 1969 s.v. od, 
Race 19974). Both interpretations make sense, although the overall meaning of 
the gnomé acquires different nuances according to which solution is preferred. 
By employing ‘not’ alone interpreters confer a more definite tone to the gnome: 
there is a certain allotment of fate, which comprises some things and does not 
comprise others; this is what will be given to men, according to the will of god 
or Time. Employment of ‘not yet’ emphasizes the timing of destiny’s gifts: ‘it will 
be Time the one who gives one thing and defers another’. I align with the latter 
interpretation which, in my view, is consistent with the references to Time and 
timing at 29-32. For 32, as well as with the ‘revelatory’ role of ypdvoc/Xpdvoc, 
attested elsewhere in Pindar cf. Komornicka 1976. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The vouog moAuxepordos in Nonnus of Panopolis’ 
Dionysiaca 


1 The Gorgons’ Bellowing in Nonnus’ Dionysiaca 


It has long been acknowledged that Pythian Twelve’s myth is the model for some 
passages of Nonnus’ Dionysiaca.! In contrast to Pindar, who is reticent about 
the Gorgons’ location,” Nonnus situates the killing of Medusa and the creation 
of the tune of many heads in fixed geographic areas: the Carian mountain 
range and city of Mycale-Mycalessos or Libya.? According to the Dionysiaca, the 
city known as MuxaAyoads takes its name from “the re-enactment of Euryale’s 
throat” (D. 13.77-78 MovxaAycaod || EdpucAns pipnun pepwvupov dvOepedvoc). 
This folk-etymology is a pun on Gk. juxdopat ‘to bellow’ (also ‘to lament’),* 
which Nonnus, Herodianus and Suida apply to the Gorgons’ cry,® cf. Nonn. D. 
30.266 EdpudAns puxwpevov avdepedva “the bellowing throat of Euryale”;® Hdn. 
De Pros. 3.2 Moxon ... exAnOy dé mel at Aowmat Topydves ... uvKwLevert THY KEqa- 
Any Mesobons cvexarodvto “Mycale ... was named (so) because the remaining 
Gorgons ... bellowed (mukomenai) and cried out to Medusa’s head”;’ Suid. s.v. 


1 Asa recent reference on Nonn. D. 40.227—-233 cf. Gigli Piccardi 2018:268-269 and Massetti 
2023. 

2 If we integrate y]boAu ut[ vod in Pi. fr. 70d.9 (= Dith. 4.9), as proposed by Lavecchia 2000:231 
(differently Lobel: y]boAa pu[déa), Dithyramb Four contains a reference to the region of 
Cyrene, in Libya. 

3 Mycale is the name of a city and a mountain range on the West coast of Asia Minor, cor- 
responding today to Dilek Dag: (cf. Bliimel-Lohmann 2006). It is possible to identify the 
place with Hitt. Arinnanda. According to I/. 2.869, Mycale was occupied by the Carians. Herda 
2006:85-93 points out that, according to Eustathius (ad Il. 2.498), Perseus founded the temple 
of Zeus Mycalesios (dated around 700 BCE). So, he proposes that the killing of the Gorgons 
was already linked to the city of Mycale by the end of 8th c. BCE. 

4 Eg. Theocr. 26.20 wate xepaAdcy puxnoato moddc. An analogous etymology is preserved 
for the homonymous Boeotian city of Mycalessos (or Mycalettos). According to Pausanias 
(9.19.4), Mycalettos derived its name from a cow which Cadmus had led to the city. 

5 The Etymologicum Magnum makes a connection with puxcou.at but associates the ‘bellowing’ 
with a different moment of Perseus’ endeavour, cf. EM 594 MuxdaAy: mapa TO exel uvxdoba tag 
Topyovac Stwxoboug tov Tepoea. 

Cf. also Nonn. D. 40.228, on which see chapter 6, section 3. 
Cf. also Steph. Byz. Ethn. u 459. 
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Moxdan: MoxdAn xat Muxadnads ... mapa tO Exel puxdobat tag Topyovac “Mycale 
and Mycalesos ... (named) after the Gorgons bellowing (mukasthai) there’. 

Further passages of the Dionysiaca are reminiscent of Pindar’s Pythian 
Twelve for their lexicon and content, since they exploit the rare aition of the 
vowLog MoAUKE@aAos. Thus, not only does the following phraseological analysis 
cast light on how Nonnus interprets Pindar’s text, but it also clarifies his meth- 
ods of ‘artistic translation’® Below, I first focus on Nonnus’ shorter account 
on Athena’s musical invention (D. 24.35-38, section 2) and then move on to 
the examination of the longer mythological digressions about the ‘tune of 
many heads’ (D. 40.215-233, section 3). These two texts, I argue, are ultimately 
based on Pindar’s Pythian Twelve. Finally, I concentrate on a brief passage 
mentioning Euryale’s bellowing (D. 30.264—267, section 4), which, at least to 
the eyes of the modern-day interpreter, recalls both Pythian Ten and Pythian 
Twelve. 


2 Nonn. D. 24.35-38 


In the twenty-fourth book of the Dionysica, Dionysus is about to set ablaze 
the waters of river Hydaspes and the eponymous river-daimon beseeches the 
god to spare his stream from destruction. In listing the motivations for which 
Dionysus should have mercy upon him, Hydaspes recalls the Mygdonian (i.e. 
Phrygian) pipes, which grow on his banks. This reference paves the way to a 
brief digression on Athena’s musical invention, cf. 


Nonn. D. 24.35-38 

un Sdvaxag preEetac, Sbev co Muyddvec addrot, 
Ly TOTE Ol MEUPatto TEN PIAdLoATIOG AOjvy, 

} mote Topysiwy BAooupov pinnae xaphvev 
pleyyouevwv AlBuv ebpev dnotvyéwy tumov abrAdy 


Do not burn (my) reeds, which make your Mygdonian auloi, shall never 
reproach you your song-loving Athene, who once invented the Libyan 
type of pipes united with one yoke as the grim re-enactment of the 
screaming Gorgons’ heads. 


8 On this concept, see Conte 2014 and 2017, who discusses the creative dynamics of imitatio in 
Latin literature. 
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The link between the location of the reeds and the mythological parenthesis is 
reminiscent of P. 12.2327 (cf. chapter 5, sections 2-3), verses in which the focus 
shifts from a mythological digression to the city of Orchomenos and the banks 
of the Boeotian river Cephisus, where the best reeds for the auloi used to grow. 
Nonnus’ conceptual transition is in the opposite order to Pindar’s: while refer- 
ence to the Boeotian reeds follows a mythological excursus in Pythian Twelve, 
in the Dionysiaca the mention of Hydaspes’ reeds precedes the mythological 
digression. A cross-reference analysis between Nonnus’ text and his matrix 
reveals a variety of lexical and phraseological similarities: 


35 Sdvanag : Sovdxwy (P. 12.25, cf. chapter 5, section 3, 25), which probably hints 
at a specific part of the aulos mouthpiece in Pindar 

35 adAol : adAdy (P. 12.19) 

36 ‘Adyvy : AScva (P. 12.8). In both Pindar’s and Nonnus’ texts the nom.sg. 
‘Athena’ is placed at the end of the verse, like in traditional hexameter poetry 
(cf. chapter 5, section 2, 8) 

37 mote : tev Mote (P. 12.6) 

37 Topystwv : (Topyovwv) (P. 12.7) 

37 BiuNmo : puunoatt(o) (P. 12.21) 

37 KapHVvov : KepaAats (P. 12.9), xpdta (P. 12.16), xepardy (P. 12.23) 

38 edpev : e—edpe (P. 12.7), edpev Gedc ... ebpoto’(a) (P. 12.22). 


As already touched upon, Pindar’s first reference to Athena’s invention is teyvq 
(P. 12.6) and his second xepardv moMdv vouov (P. 12.23). However, commentat- 
ors disagree on whether téyva denotes the aulos and the auletic art or the ‘tune 
of many heads’ (cf. chapter 1, section 3, chapter 5, section 2, 6). From D. 24.38 we 
deduce that Nonnus concurs with the interpretation of & P. 12.12a Dr., accord- 
ing to which téyvq (P. 12.6) stands for abAntum téxyvy. Certainly, the invention 
of the vayog moAuxépadog must be after that of the instrument on which the 
tune is performed. As the tune combined two melodic lines, the double-piped 
aulos would appear to be the indispensable device for re-enacting the lament 
of the Gorgons. At the same time, the identification of Athena’s invention as 
“the type of pipe with the same yoke’ at D. 24.38 recalls Pi. P. 12.25 (cf. chapter 
5, section 4, 25), in which the juxtaposition of the gen.sg. yaAxod ‘bronze’ to 
the gen.pl. Sovdxwy ‘reeds’ may hint at the instrument’s different parts, namely: 
the double reed and a bronze syrinx or the double reed and a bronze support 
connected to the aulos mouthpiece. 
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3 Nonn. D. 40.215-233 


The fortieth book of the Dionysiaca includes Dionysus’ final combat against 
Deriades, the chief of the Indian army. The Bacchoi celebrate Dionysus’ vic- 
tory with a paean, but immediately after that, they honour their dead with the 
Ophvoc moAvxdeyvoc. Although the reference to the ‘tune of many heads’ strictly 
involves only D. 40.224—233, here I present the passage along with its preceding 
sequence (215-223), since they both contain some pieces of relevant informa- 
tion. 


Nonn. D. 40.215-233 

215 Béxyord’ expotddrtCov drcoppipavtes évuw, 
Tolov Etog BodwvtEs GLOYAWacwV a0 AdILaV? 
"Hodueda ueya xbdoc: emepvouev dpyauov Tvday’. 
xai yehdwv Atdvuaos encMeto xdouott vixns, 
dunvetoas 0€ Movoto xal aluatoEevtos dyw@voc 

220 mpWta Mev extepéicev atuuBedtwy otiya vexpav, 
Swpnoas Eva THUBov drelpttov evpet KOATW 
dxpttov aul mupryy exatouTedov: dul de vexpotc 
Mpydovic aioddpodmos emexturter atria overyé, 
xal Dpbyes avANTipEs avertAsxov koceva LoATYy 

225 mTevOadeots otoudtecaw, eEnwpynoavto dé Baxyat 
&Bod peAtCopevoro Tavixtopos Ebddt pwvij: 
xat KAeéyou Bepéxvvtes b7r6 otépner StCvyes adaAot 
gplxtov euvxnoavto AiBuv ydov, dv Tdpo¢ dupe 
LOevvay t” Edpucdy te th moAvserpdst pwvy} 

230 aptitoum porlyddv exexAavoavto Medovoy 
pleyyopevon xeparrjar Sinxoctyct Spaxdvtwy, 
Gv &mo pupopevoy oviprypa KoLcwv 
Opyvov movAuxdpyvov égyigavto MeSovons 


The Bacchoi played the cymbals, sending out a enuo-cry, shouting this 
word from their throats, which spoke with the same tongue:—We ob- 
tained great glory! We killed the leader of the Indians!—And Dionysus 
laughing exulted for the joy of victory, enjoying a respite from trouble and 
the gory battle. Firstly, he honoured the ranks of unburied dead by build- 
ing a single huge mound with a wide bottom around a 100-foot common 


9g Cf. A.R. 4.1515 Topyovog dptitopov xepaany. 
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pyre. The Mygdonian syrinx, of modulated song, resounded a funeral 
lament and the Phrygian auletes braided a male song with (their) sor- 
rowful lips, the Bacchai danced to that, while Ganytor delicately sang 
with the ewoé-voice. And under the mouth of Cleochos the Berektynian 
pipes, with twofold yoke, bellowed the awful Libyan lament, which once 
both Sthenno and Euryale with one many-throated voice, uncontrol- 
lably cried on newly-beheaded Medusa. As the two hundred serpents 
screamed, from whose bewailing heads a hissing came, they voiced a 
many-headed thréenos for Medusa. 


At a first glance, 215-218 are a variation on the typical scene of the victorious 
warrior boasting over the defeated enemy (cf. Fenik 1968, Kyriakou 2001:273). 
Especially, 217 emulates Il. 22.393,!° which, as Nagy 1979:79 points out, virtually 
includes two verses of a paean, cf. 


Il. 22.393 Nonn. D. 40.217 
"Hodueba peya xddog =" Hrd ueyear «D806 —UU-UU- — 
emepvopev "Extopa Stov emepvouev dpyapov Ivdav U-UU-UU-— 


Nevertheless, it is also possible to connect D. 40.215-220 with some details of 
P. 12. As previously discussed (cf. chapter 5, section 2, 11), Schadewaldt (1928) 
proposes that the verb édugev in P. 12.11 describes a shout of triumph." If this 
interpretation is correct, nog Bodwvteg (Nonn. D. 40.216) may parallel P. 12.n. 
This hypothesis is further supported by the fact that, in Greek, Bodw and duw 
came to be perceived as synonyms. An example of this semantic overlap is 
found in Hesychius’ lexicon, although the source of the gloss is unknown and 
we cannot precisely date the synchronic link preserved in it, cf. Hsch. u 133 
LC paxpov dice peydAws eBoycev. Furthermore, the sequence of events found 
in Nonnus perfectly parallels Pindar’s: the winner’s shout of triumph is fol- 
lowed by a funeral lamentation: Dionysus exults over Deriades in a similar 
way to Perseus exulting over the ‘third part of the sisters’; the Bacchoi hon- 
our their dead with the thrénos which Athena invented to imitate the Gor- 
gons’ lament for Medusa. In this connection, the reference to the sequence of 
the performance in D. 40.219—-220 (dunvetoas dé mévolo ... MPATA ev extepEettev 
atupBedtwv otiya vexpdv), resembles the sequence of Athena’s composition 
in P. 12.18-19 (&M’ émel &x todtw pidov dvdpa nove || gopdoato, MapPEvos avAdV 


10  =Onthe similarities and discrepancies between this passage and Il. 22.395—472 cf. Bannert— 
Kroll 2016:490-491. 
11 A battle cry is also possible, cf. chapter 9, section 4.1. 
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tebye T&UMwvov LEAoc): in both texts, the xepardv ToMdv voxog is performed 
after the mvog of the victory. 

In particular, the @p%vo¢g moAvxdeyvos is performed to honour the dead of 
Dionysus’ army and thus entails a ‘memorial’. In this connection it is signific- 
ant that Pindar calls the nomos invented by Athena a edxAens pvactip cywven 
at P. 12.24. By applying evxAens to wvaotyp, Pindar stresses the indissoluble tie 
between ‘memory/thought’ and the attainment of glory through poetry and 
music. The tune of many heads acquires a ‘memorial’ dimension because it 
brings back to mind and confers glory on (edxAEens uvaomMp) wars/contests (aya- 
vwv) and the people who took part in them. The representation of the nomos’ 
performance in Nonnus matches its definition in P. 12.24: the 8pfvos moAuxden- 
vog honours the dead of Dionysus’ army, as such it is a glory-making memento 
of the warriors’ fight. 

Yet Nonnus’ passage differs from its Pindaric model in a few crucial details. 
Although elsewhere Nonnus credits Athena with the invention of the double- 
piped aulos (see above, section 2), in D. 40.215-233 the goddess is out of the 
picture. Moreover, Pindar’s word choice alludes to a distinction between the 
unarticulated, animalistic goos of the Gorgons and Athena’s artistically fash- 
ioned thrénos (cf. chapter 5, section 2, 8, 21), while Nonnus treats goos (228) 
and thrénos (233) as synonyms, applying both terms to Euryale’s and Sthenno’s 
lament. Phraseological comparison between Nonn. D. 40.224—233 and Pythian 
Twelve allows us to recognize further common traits: 


224 dvérthexov koceva podmyy : Opfvov StamAekauc’ ‘Adve (P. 12.8). Pindar does 
not identify Athena’s composition as male or female. The fact that ‘male’ 
(&eaeva) describes the melody woven by the Phrygian pipes reflects a situ- 
ation opposite to the one we reconstruct within Greek traditional hexameter 
poetry, where lamenting and weaving are typical activities of women (cf. 
chapter 5, section 2.1) 

225 TevOarsots otopatecow : SuoTtevOet adv xapdTw (P.12.10), xapTIAAILaY yevdu 
(P. 12.20) 

227 divyes avaAot : Stavicdpevov yaAxod Sapa xai Sovdxwv (P. 12.21): the opposi- 
tion yaAxobd (sg.) vs Sovexwv (pl.) hints at the two-piped double-reed aulos 
(see above, section 2) 

228 ppixtov Euvxnoavto ... yoov : EpimAcyxtav yoov (P. 12.21) 

229 LOewww t’ EdpuddAy : EvpudcdAag (P. 12.20) 

229 LLY TOALSEloddt Pwvy recalls both xepardv moMdv vopov (P. 12.23, see below) 
and avadv ... T&UPwVOV [LEAS (P. 12.19) 

230 pot0ydév lit. ‘rushing’, which I freely translated as ‘uncontrollably’ may be 
interpreting xapmaAtudy (P. 12.20, of Euryale’s jaws) 
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231 KEQAAROL ... Spaxdvtwy : dpiwy xeqadats (P. 12.9); furthermore, pleyyouevwn 
xeparjat dStyxoctyot Spaxdvtwy is comparable to Pi. fr. 7ob.15 (= Dith. 2.15) 
pupiwy pboyyacetat xAayyats Spaxdvtwy “(Athena’s aegis) screams with the 
cries of a thousand serpents’ (cf. Accorinti 2004:100, fn. ad 231). The resemb- 
lance is even more significant because the serpents on Athena’s aegis belong 
to Medusa’s head 

232 dito LUPOLEVO ... KOAwWY: O70 T amMAcTOLS Oplwv Keparatc ... AetBdpevov (P. 
12.910), the comparison jupopevey and AetBdouevov is supported by an Hesy- 
chian gloss, which interprets jvpetv as ‘to cry’, cf. Hsch. p 1887 LC wdpew: pety 
[bSwe.] «Ante, Spnvetv 

233 Ophvov movduxdonvoy : KE~aAdy TOMAay voyov (P. 12.23). 


4 Nonn. D. 30.264—267 


In Nonn. D. 30.249 ff. Athena confronts Dionysus who is trying to get away from 
the battlefield. In holding up the achievements of his archrival Perseus to the 
god, the goddess recalls her role as helper of the hero in the fight against the 
Gorgons. 


Nonn. D. 30.264—267 

AtBing éxéByg; } Mepoéos elyes &yOva; 

WH Ubewods tSec Supa ArOwridog HE nal avT HS 
Sdopoyov EvpudAns puxwuevov dvOepedve; 

W TMAoKdmous evonaas extSvoxdporo Medovons 


Have you gone to Libya? Have you had the task of Perseus? Have you seen 
the eye of Sthenno which turns (things) to stone, or also the bellowing 
invincible throat of Euryale herself? Have you seen the tresses of viper- 
hair Medusa? 


Nonnus’ expressions partly resemble those of Pindar’s Pythian Ten and Pythian 
Twelve: 


265 AtOwmtdes vaguely recalls AiPtvov Gdavatov pépwy (P. 10.48) and, more faintly, 
Aaoict te Lotpav dywv (P. 12.12), since Anotat may create a wordplay with Adac 
‘stone’ (cf. chapter 5, section 2, 12) 

266 ddopayov ... dvOepemvea is reminiscent of dmAcktoIs Oplwv xeparats (P. 12.9) 

266 puxwuevov may be compared to épixAcyxtav yoov (P. 12.21), as Gk. xAayyy 
suggests an association with “animalistic sounds’ (cf. chapter 5, section 2, 21) 
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266 EvpudaAyg ... dveepedva vaguely recalls EdpudAas x ... yevdwv (P. 12.20), since 
both throat and jaws are body parts involved in the emission of sounds 

267 TAoKdLLoUS ... ExlSvoxdproto Medovdcys!? is comparable to noitrov xepa || Spa- 
xovtwyv pdoBatow “(her) head adorned with locks of serpents” (P. 10.46—47), 
as both passages seem to compare the patterns formed by Medusa’s snaky 
head with those of dressed hair. 


5 Conclusions 


From the analysis of three passages by Nonnus concerning Athena, her inven- 
tion, and the Gorgons, it is possible to deduce Nonnus'’ solution to a few debated 
aspects of Pythian Twelve, namely: 

(i) The match between Nonn. D. 24.37 Topyetwv and P. 12.7 <Topyovwv) indir- 
ectly supports the integration (Topyévwv> from & P. 12.15ab Dr, as pro- 
posed by von Schroeder 1900 (cf. Pavese 1990:71); 

(ii) Nonn. D. 24.38 ouoCuyéwv tUmov adAdv identifies Athena’s invention with 
the double-piped aulos and not with the vouog moAvxegaAos. Nonnus thus 
aligns with & P. 12.12a Dr., according to which the téyva (6) discovered by 
Athena is auletic art itself; 

(iii) The fact that, in Nonn. D. 40.216, émog Bodwvtes precedes the thrénos sec- 
tion parallels the sequence of mythological events, which we reconstruct 
for Pythian Twelve by accepting the reading ducev at u. This coincid- 
ence, however, cannot be considered decisive. A shout of triumph over 
the defeated enemy or a battle cry is a topos of warlike contexts. Con- 
sequently, there is no guarantee that Nonnus read dvucev nor that D. 40.216 
relies upon Pindar’s Pythian Twelve; 

(iv) The correspondence between averAexov ... woAmyv (Nonn. D. 40.224) and 
Opjvov StamAeEac’ (ot) speaks in favour of StanAeéxw meaning ‘to weave’, i.e. 
‘to fashion’ (cf. Held 1998), not ‘to interweave’ (as per Clay 1992). 


12 Cf. Nonn. D. 36.20 momtyy tAoxapida voOys exdpage Medovoyg “the counterfeit hair of 
Medusa’s image” (with reference to Athena’s aegis). 
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A Melody with Multiple Heads: A Vedic 
Parallel to Pindar’s Pythian Twelve 
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CHAPTER 7 


Introduction: A Comparative Approach to the 
Myth of Pythian Twelve 


1 Methodological Premises 


The myth of Pindar’s Pythian Twelve is isolated in the Greek literary panorama. 
Even though a number of literary sources connect Athena with the discovery 
of the aulos, the goddess is credited with the invention of the nomos polyke- 
phatos only by Pindar and Nonnus. However, Nonnus’ account relies upon the 
Pindaric model (cf. chapter 6). The question concerning Pindar’s source(s) is 
apparently unsolvable (cf. chapter 5, section 2, 7). In this section any supposed 
issue concerning Pindar’s historical source will be left unaddressed. The meth- 
odological premise of my comparative study is that, whether the case is that 
Pindar invented the myth himself or that he re-elaborated a lost, pre-existing 
tradition, his mythological digression is built with phraseological tools, which 
are an inheritance from a previous stage of poetic language. I should stress here 
that, given the fact that the main comparandum considered in my study is an 
Old Indic one, such a ‘previous stage’ will not be called ‘Proto-Indo-European’! 
but simply ‘Indo-European’ or, to use even more specific terminology, ‘Graeco- 
Aryan’. This label refers to a stage in which Greek and Indo-Iranian were joined 
together. Despite the fact that both Greek and Old Indic are 1E languages of old 
attestation, it is commonly assumed that they branched off from the 1£ family 
tree at quite a late stage. For this reason, common traits evidenced at level of 
‘Graeco-Aryan’ may be defined as descriptively Indo-European; they are actually 
reconstructions projected at the level of ‘Late (or Recent) Indo-European’. 

As already touched upon (cf. ‘Preface’), a variety of studies successfully 
showed that thematic structures, collocations, and fixed combinations of lex- 
emes work as building blocks of narrative texts in Greek and other Indo- 
European traditions. Due to the highly conservative character of such devices, 


1 In this book I use the term Proto-Indo-European to designate what lies at the ‘roots’ of the 
Indo-European family tree, i.e. a linguistic stage in which no Indo-European languages had 
stemmed from the others. This stage can be reconstructed by including the linguistic evid- 
ence from the Anatolian and the Tocharian branches, i.e. the first branches which split from 
the 1E family tree. On the methodological problem connected with the label(s) ‘(Proto-)Indo- 
European’ see the overview provided by West 2007:19-24. 
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some Pindaric phraseological usages may be traced back to the poetic stock 
which the Greek poetic tradition as a whole inherited from a previous lin- 
guistic phase.” For this reason, comparative investigations that examine a set 
of Greek texts and different but related comparanda in parallel may be legitim- 
ately undertaken. 


2 Rigveda 10.67 as a Comparandum 


The following section consists of a comparison between structures and con- 
tent of Pindar'’s Pythian Twelve and a hymn from the Rigveda Samhita (Rv), the 
oldest collection of religious hymns written in Vedic Sanskrit.3 Specifically, my 
choice of my main Old Indic comparandum is conditioned by a striking phras- 
eological match Rv 10.67 shares with Pythian Twelve: the collocation [GoD- 
INVENTS (: FINDS)-MELODY/SONG-MULTIPLE-HEAD Saqj/gen. |: 

Although Pindar’s text does not preserve the collocation in this exact form, it 
can be reconstructed as such on the basis of 22-23 of Pythian Twleve (cf. chapter 
4, sections 3-4, chapter 5, section 2, 22-23): 


edpev Dads: GAG viv edpota’ dvdpdct Ovatots Exetv, 
WVULACEV KEPAAY TOAAAY VOLLOV 


Here the creation of the nomos as a ‘named nomos’, i.e. as a distinct and 
recognizable tune that can be referenced, is simultaneous with the creation 
of the nomos itself (cf. viv ebpoton, ie. vopov/ueAos evpotca*). Indeed, by giving 
a name to the nomos, Athena makes her invention identifiable and for this 
reason reproducible. The collocation [(A9dva/)§ed¢—ebpioxw—VvdN0Ga¢¢—TOMA 


2 On this topic see the methodological remarks made in the ‘Preface’ of this study. Cf. also 
the results of Massetti 2019, discussing the Pindaric collocations of [FAME/GLORY], [EXCEL- 
LENCE/ACHIEVEMENTS (dpety/apetat) |, and [SONG/POETIC WORD] and I£ (mostly Indo- 
Iranian) comparanda. 

3 The collection (Skr. samhita) of Rigvedic hymns derives from an oral tradition. Different parts 
of the Samhita are dated to different ages. Since no Rigvedic hymn mentions iron, the latest 
parts of the collections are to be dated earlier than 1200-1000 BCE, i.e. the period to which 
the first archaeological record of iron in northwest India is dated and the Kuru hegemony 
emerged (cf. Lincoln 1981, Jamison 1993, Houben 2019). As for the composition of the earliest 
hymns, the second half of the second millennium BCE has been proposed as an approximate 
date (Witzel 1997, Dunkel 2021). 
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KEPAN gon pi] can thus be assumed to underlie P. 12.22-23. Strikingly, a com- 
parable phraseme opens RV 10.67, a hymn ultimately dealing with the aetiology 


of Vedic sacrifice, cf. 


RV 10.67.1ab 
imam dhiyam saptdsirsnim pita na 
rtdprajatam brhatim avindat 


This seven-headed poetic thought here, born of truth and lofty, did our 
father find. 


The iunctura [(Brhaspati/) pita nah—ved—dhi-..o.—-SaptaSir$an-fem.acesg.| is a 
phraseological structure, which consists of a relatively free combination of lex- 
emes (i.e. a collocation) and makes reference to the main event of a certain 
myth. Henceforth I designate collocations of this description as base colloca- 
tions. Before proceeding further, I need to give a brief clarification with respect 
to this terminological choice. 

In this study, I intentionally avoid the expression ‘basic formula’, coined by 
Renou (1934:110—11) and consecrated by Calvert Watkins’ seminal book How to 
Kill a Dragon (= Watkins 1995). In this work, Watkins (1995:10, 308-311) iden- 
tifies the expression | HERO-KILLS—SERPENT] as a ‘basic formula’, i.e. a verbal 
expression, which summarizes the core-event of a myth. I do not concur with 
this terminology because it may create confusion with the notion of ‘formula’. 
A formula is “a group of words which is regularly employed under the same 
metrical conditions to express a given essential idea” (Parry 1930:80), therefore 
“a formula is a fixed phrase conditioned by the traditional themes of oral poetry. 
The formula is to the form as the theme is to the content” (Nagy 1996:18). As 
Watkins’ definition makes evident (see above), a ‘basic formula’ is not recog- 
nizable as a formula: it can be employed to ‘express a given essential idea’, but 
it is not used ‘under the same metrical conditions’. For this reason, I choose 
the label base collocation to refer to ‘a relatively free combination of lexemes, 
which sums up the main event of a certain myth’ I should also make clear that 
my use of the term ‘base’ and my choice to present the collocations in small 
capitals between squared brackets does not intend to suggest that a base col- 
location automatically reflects an ‘original’ or ‘proto-stage’ of something which 
is historically attested. On the contrary, a scheme [x—y—z etc.] provides a sort 
of model description of a phraseological complex, which summarizes the core- 
event of a narration found in two or more IE traditions where it is expressed 
by a set of nearly synonymous lexemes. Put simply, the aim of my terminology 
is to stress that base collocations allow considerable flexibiliy for the lexical 
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renewal and the syntax of their elements and, unlike formulas, do not correl- 
ate in a fixed way with metrical patterns. 


3 Similia inter dissimilia 


The similarity between the base collocations of P. 12.22-23 and RV 10.67.1ab is 
impressive: not only are divine figures of the Greek and the Vedic tradition con- 
nected with a musical/poetic discovery, but their newly invented work of art is 
associated with the notion of [HEAD]. The Greek and Old Indic phraseological 
structures may be schematically presented as follows: 


CHART 1 Collocation [GOD-INVENTs (: FINDS)—ARTISTIC CREATION, ¢¢.—MULTIPLE- 


HEADSagj./gen.] 
GOD INVENTS ARTISTIC CRE- MULTIPLE- 
(: FINDs) ATIONace, HEADS ,qj./gen. 
Gk. (A8dvar/)Oed¢ evptoxw voLov TOM AY KEPAAY 
(edpe/edpoicn) ‘of many heads’ 
Ved. (Brhaspati/)pita ved dhiyam saptdsirsnim 
nah (avindat) ‘seven-headed’ 


At the same time, however, the two iuncturae occur in the framework of diverse 
mythological narratives: the myth in Pythian Twelve associates Athena’s mu- 
sical invention with Perseus’ killing of the Gorgon, whereas RV 10.67 connects 
Brhaspati’s invention with the Vala-myth, a cattle-raid episode. The two myths 
greatly differ in content and cannot be directly traced back to a common Indo- 
European mythological antecedent. 

In particular, it has long been noted that the Greek saga of Perseus is hetero- 
geneous in nature. It includes a variety of folk-tale motifs* as well as compon- 
ents of both IE and non-1E origin. In this connection, scholars almost unanim- 
ously agree upon the Near Eastern provenience of some distinctive elements 
of Perseus’ deed and equipment: 


4 On folk-tale motifs in the story (ATU 300 ‘Dragon Slayer’, aTU 581 ‘Magic Object and the 
Trolls’), cf. Nilsson 1932:40 (cf. also Nilsson—Vermeule 1983), who, following Hartland 1894- 
1896, judges Perseus’ account as “unusually crowded with folk-tale motifs”. For a more recent 
analysis of these aspects cf. Hansen 2002:119—-130 (esp. 122-123), 246-251. 
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— The word xiBtotg ‘leather pouch’, which commonly denotes a pouch or 
satchel carried by Perseus is interpreted by Hesychius (x 2600 LC) as a Cyp- 
riot dialect word that was probably borrowed from Hebrew qbs ‘gather’ (cf. 
Lewy 1895:91).° 

— Perseus’ sickle, Gk. ép7y, has been compared by Hopkins (1934:348) to the 
royal weapon of kings in Byblos.® 

Additionally, Hopkins (1934)’ convincingly explains how a variety of distinct- 

ive traits of the Gorgon ultimately derive from the Assyrian figure of Humbaba, 

the guardian of the cedar forests, whom Gilgamesh and Enkidu kill:§ 

— Just like the Greek monster creature, Humbaba is always represented front- 
ally, with a grinning face. His figurative portrayal matches the literary one, 
cf. Huwawa B go-95 “the warrior whose face is a lion’s grimace”.? 

— The Assyrian representations of Humbaba’s death may also lie at the basis of 
the typical knielaufend pose of the Gorgon. Comparison between the Cyp- 
rian cylinder from Bode Museum Berlin, VA 2145 (a hero witha sickle, looking 
backwards, i.e. resembling Perseus, kills a kneeling enemy) and the Assyr- 
ian cylinder from Bode Museum, Berlin, va 4215 (two heroes kill a kneeling 
enemy, probably a demon) suggests that the Greek iconographic pattern 
of the kneeling enemy who is about to die derives from a Near Eastern 
model. 

— In further support of Hopkins’ (1934) hypothesis I would like to stress a 
remarkable parallel: Humbaba is said to possess a ‘deadly gaze’, cf. Huwawa 
A 123 igi mu-ci-in-bar igi ucy-a-kam “when he looks at someone, it is the 
look of death”, a characteristic which perfectly parallels Medusa’s power. Gk. 


5 OnxioeBq ‘eather bag’ (Hsch. x 2766 Lc) cf. Kretschmer—Hartmann-Kroll 1921:247. 

6 The etymology of deny is debated. Grimme 1925:17, followed by West 1997:291 (cf. Robert 
1955:12, Sekunda 1996:9-17, Miller 2004:168-171), suggests that ép7y is an adapted borrowing 
from Semitic héreb ‘sword’. Frisk GEw and Beekes EDG s.v. dem, though favouring the hypo- 
thesis of a non-IE etymology, mention a possible connection with Balto-Sl. terms, OCs srap2, 
Latv. sirpe ‘sickle’, as well as with Lat. sarpio, sarpo ‘to trim’ (on whose problematic vocalism 
cf. Schrijver 1991:493, EM s.v. sarpio). 

7 (Cf. also Helck 1979:214—215, Burkert 1987:26-34, 1992:85-87, West 1997:454-455, Bremmer 
2008:337. Obviously, alternative hypotheses about the origin of the Gorgon and her icono- 
graphy have been formulated: Six 1885:94 and Pettazzoni1g21-1922 propose Egyptian parallels 
for the Gorgon’s head’s iconography (namely: the god Bes, the goddess Hathor). Robbins Dex- 
ter (2010) claims that Medusa’s figure results from a merger between the Neolithic goddess of 
Old Europeans, non-IE (i.e. Near-Eastern) features, and 1£ elements. 

8 Asa recent reference cf. Graff 2012. 

On the influence of the iconographic type of Humbaba’s head on the gorgoneion cf. Giuliano 
1959-1960, Karaghiorga 1970. 
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Topyw and the adjective yopyd¢ often combine with terms belonging to the 
semantic field of eyesight, cf. IL 8.349, 11.36, Aeschl. Sept. 537+.1° 
— Medusa and Humbaba die in similar ways: Enkidu beheads Humbaba and 
puts his head in a leather bag, cf. Huwawa A 178-180. 
— Significantly, both Medusa’s and Humbaba’s heads later became apotropaic 
symbols within their respective cultural settings." 
The complex background of the mythological comparanda and the macro- 
scopic differences the Pindaric and the Vedic texts display invite us to carefully 
investigate to what extent Pindar’s context and his phraseological usages truly 
resemble the Old Indic ones. 


4 Comparative Plan 


My comparative investigation proceeds as follows: In chapter 8 (“Brhaspati 
and the Poetic Vision of Seven Heads. Rigveda 10.67: Text and Commentary”), 
I introduce Rigveda 10.67 without taking into account non-Old Indic com- 
paranda. The hymn, which is presented in translation, is accompanied by a 
short commentary referencing myths and expressions connected with the Vala- 
myth in Vedic. 

In chapter 9 (“How to Find a Song of Multiple Heads: Collocations in Con- 
text”), I concentrate on different aspects of the Gorgon myth, which are associ- 
ated with the episode of Perseus and Medusa in Pindar and elsewhere, both in 
a direct and indirect way, since some distinctive mythological features merge 
or, in an opposite and complementary fashion, proliferate within interconnec- 
ted narratives in contrast or in apposition. In my parallel examination of the 
Greek and the Vedic traditions, I focus on possible shared details for: 

1. Features of the enemy and his/her abode (mytho-geography); 

2. Association with the base collocation [HERO-KILLS-SERPENT]; 

3. Association with the collocation [HERO—DRIVEs away—GOODs (cattle, 
women etc.) ]; 

4. Acoustic dimensions of the narratives. 

With my analysis I seek to show that the mythological accounts associated with 

the figures of Perseus and the Gorgons in Greece have a variety of traits in 

common with the proposed Old Indic texts recounting the myths of Vala and 


10 — The parallel is also noted by West 1997:454. 

11 On Medusa’s head as an apotropaic symbol cf. Neira 2015. Humbaba’s head may have 
acquired an apotropaic value, since the demon is invoked in prayers for protection, cf. 
Thureau-Dangin 1925:26, Graff 2013. 
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Vrtra (i.e. RV10.67 and others). In my conclusions (chapter 10, “Midas’ 84&a and 
Brhaspati’s daksina”) I argue that the cumulative phraseological and thematic 
evidence suggests that, even in the case that the myth of Pindar’s Pythian Twelve 
was invented ex novo by the Theban poet, Pindar operated with inherited them- 
atic and phraseological stock. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Brhaspati and the Poetic Vision of Seven Heads 
Rigveda 10.67: Text and Commentary 


1 Introduction 


Rigveda 10.67 centres on the god Brhaspati and his role in the Vala-myth. This 
is a cattle-raid narrative, the details of which are attested in several Rigvedic 
hymns.! The Panis, Indra’s enemies, possess huge cattle herds. They keep them 
concealed in a rocky cavern named Vala, which is situated in a remote region 
of the world. Some hymns specify that Indra sends off his dog, Sarama, to find 
the cows (RV 1.62.3, 10.108). Sarama locates the Panis’ hiding place. The Panis 
deride Sarama, so, she returns to Indra, who decides to head to Vala himself. 
The god splits open the cavern and steals the Panis’ cows. 

In a number of passages, Indra destroys Vala thanks to the help of Brhaspati, 
the god of sacrifice,” and a group of singing priests,? identified as the Angirasas 
or the Usijas.* Indra and Brhaspati are associated in several texts.> For instance, 


1 On Brhaspati cf. Shende 1947; on the myth cf. Oberlies 2012:200-207. 

2 As the god of ritual speech, Brhaspati is invoked for protection (cf. RV 1.18.3, 2.23.4—17, 2.30.4, 
2.30.9, 7.97.2—4, 10.103.4, 10.155.2—3), for help with the ritual speech (RV1.40.4-6, 7.97.1, 7.97.9) 
and the sacrifice (RV 2.25, 2.26) as well as to punish from all forms of evil speech (RV 10.182). 

3 The Angirasas are Brhaspati’s troops, cf. RV 4.50.5ab sd sustubha sa fkvata ganéna , valam 
ruroja phaligam ravena “he with his flock possessing good rhythm, the flock possessing 
chant—he broke Vala, broke its bolt with his roar’. Consequently, the god is addressed as 
‘troop-lord of troops’, cf. RV 2.23.1ac gandnam tva gandpatim havamahe , kavim kavinam 
upamdsravastamam | jyestharajam brahmanam brahmanas pate “we call upon you, the 
troop-lord of troops, the most famous poet of poets, the preeminent king of sacred formu- 
lations, O Lord of the sacred formulation’. 

4 Ved. usij- (: OAv. usij-) designates both ‘poet’ and ‘priest’. In the Rigveda, the term also occurs 
as an epithet of Agni. The etymology of the word is unknown. It may reflect a compound us %j- 
with a FcM reflecting a zero-grade of the same root underlying Ved. vag ‘to want’ (1E *wek-, cf. 
LIV? 672-673, IEW 1135) and asc based on the root IE *h,ag- ‘to lead, convey’ (reconstructed 
as *hgeg- in LIV? 255-256, IEW 4-5) or “Hiag- ‘to sacrifice’ (cf. LIV? 224-225, IEW 501). However, 
Scarlata 1999:398 criticizes these reconstructions. 

5 Cf. RV1.40.1-2, where Brhaspati is associated with Indra and the Marutas. RV 4.49 reflects a 
further overlap between the two gods. This short hymn to Indra and Brhaspati is likely to be 
based on hymns to Indra and Vayu (cf. Jamison—Brereton 2020). Furthermore, in RV 4.50.10— 
u, Brhaspati and Indra are invited together to drink the soma. From the phraseological point 
of view, cf. also the overlap between Indra acyutacyut- ‘shaker of the unshakable’ (Rv 2.12.9d, 
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the expressions “with Brhaspati as yokemate” (bfhaspdtind yujd, RV 8.96.15d) 
and “with Indra as a yokemate” ((ndrena yujd, RV 2.23.18c)® apply to Indra and 
Brhaspati respectively. Moreover, even though Indra is often identified as the 
protagonist of the Vala-myth, some poems, like RV 10.67, ascribe this heroic 
deed directly to Brhaspati. As shown by Hans-Peter Schmidt in his 1968 seminal 
study, 


Indra was the original hero of the Vala-myth, in his role as priest-king and 
with his priestly weapons—songs and correctly formulated true speech 
—with the Angiras singers as his helpers. In this role he received the epi- 
thet “brhaspati”. But in time the epithet was split off into a separately 
conceived divine figure Brhaspati, first as an alloform of Indra and then 
detached from Indra as an independent divinity who served as Indra’s 
priest—taking with him Indra’s priestly role, while Indra retained the 
roles of king and warrior. 


JAMISON-—BRERETON 2014:633 


Our hymn was composed in tristubh-meter by Ayasya Angirasa. It consists of 
twelve stanzas, which display a set of lexical and semantic repetitions (see 
below, sections 2 and 4).” The poem opens with a reference to Brhaspati and 
the Angirasas (1-3) and moves on to the description of Vala’s opening and 
Brhaspati’s accomplishment (4-5): by destroying the Vala cave, Brhaspati 
found ‘the dawn, the cow, the sun and the chant’ (5). The second part of the 
hymn starts by recalling the Vala-endeavour (6-8), celebrates Brhaspati (9-10), 
and concludes with a final invocation of Brhaspati (11) and of Indra (12), who is 
identified as the smasher of Vrtra, as well as the crusher of Arbuda’s head and 
the liberator of the waters. 


6.18.5¢) and RV 2.24.2¢ pracyavayad dcyuta bréhmanas patih “the Lord of the Sacred Formu- 
lation moved the immovable forward” (cf. Scarlata 1999:125-126). 

6 RV 2.24.12cd dch, ;ndrabrahmanaspati havir no’ , znnam yujeva vajina jigatam “O Indra, O 
Lord of the Sacred Formulation, do you two come here to our offering, like two prize-winning 
yokemates to their food”. Brhaspati’s call accompanies Indra in RV 7.97.3. 

7 Fora distinction between lexical and semantic repetitions cf. chapter 2, section 3. 
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104 CHAPTER 8 
2 Repetitions and Rings in Rigveda 10.67 
The following lexical repetitions can be identified within the poem: 


TABLE 7 Rigveda 10.67, lexical repetitions 


POETIC THOUGHT] dhiyam (1a) :: didhyand (2a) : dhibhih (8b) 
CORRECTNESS| yta° (1b) : tam (2a) 
to GENERATE] ytapra°jatam : janayad visva9an- 
(ab) yah (1) 
to FIND/INVENT]  avindat (1b) : viveda (5d) 
INDRA] indraya (1d) : (ndrah (6a) : (ndrah (12a) 
SOLEMN SPEECH]  sdmsan (1d) : Sdmsanta (2a) 
THINK/THOUGHT] mananta (2d) : mdnasa (8a) : matibhih (ga) 
COMRADE] sdkhibhih (3a) — : sdkhibhih (7a) 
BRHASPATI| bfhaspatih (3c) : bfhaspatih(4c) 3: bfhaspatih :: brahmanas  :: bfhaspatih 
(5c) patih (7c) (8c) 
bfhaspatim (gc): bfhaspatim (10c) 
cow] ga (3c) | ga (4a) :. gam (5c) :: ga (6c) : godhayasam :: gépatimga 
(7c) (8a) 
LIGHT] Jyotih (4c) : fyotih (10¢) 
to SEARCH] ichann (4c) :: ichdmanah (6c) 
UP + DAWN-Cows] tid usra (4d) : ud usriya (8d) 
to SPLIT APART] vibhidya (5a) : vi... abhinat (12b) 
AUTHENTIC(ITY)] satyébhih(7a) — :: satyéna (8a) = satyam (11a) 
to INCREASE | vardhayantah : vardhayantah 
(9a) (10¢) 
SEAT] sadhdsthe (gb) —:: sddma (10b) 
BULL] vfsanam (gc) : vfsanam (10c) 
Further semantic repetitions and parallelisms can be detected: 
TABLE 8 Rigveda 10.67, semantic repetitions 
[HEAD] saptdsirsnim (1a) :: murdhanam (12b) 
[like LOUD ANIMAL | hamsair iva vavadadbhih (3a) : simhdm iva 
ndnadatam (9b) 
[to OPEN/CRUSH APART] vé... avah (4d) : vi cakarta (6b) : vi... adardah (7b) —:: vy anat (7d) 


The entire set of repetitions is hereunder schematically presented: 
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imam dhiyam sgptésirsnin pita na 

rtdprajatam brhatim avindat 

turtyam svij janayad visvdjanyo 

ayasya ukthdm indrayaS4msan 0 ~~ ~~ 
rtdm Sdmsanta yj didhyana 

divds putraso dsurasya virah 
vipram paddm drigiraso dadhana 
yajrtdsya dhama prathamdm mananta 
hamsair iva sakhibhir vavadadbhir 
asmanmédyani nadhana vydsyan 
bfhaspatir abhikdnikradad ga 

utd prastaud tic ca vidvarmh agayat 
avé dvabhyam pard ékaya ga 

guha tisthantir dnytasya sétau 
bfhaspatis tamasi jyotir ichann 

ud usra akar vi hitisrd a@vah 
vibhidya piiram Sayathem adpacim 
nis trini sakdm udadhér akyntat 
bfhaspatir usdsam sitryam gam 
arkdm viveda standyann iva dyatih 
indro valam raksitéram dighanam 
karéneva icakarta riveng 
svédanjibhir asiram ichamané 
,'rodayat panim a ga amusnat 

sd im satyébhih sdkhibhih Sucddbhir 
gédhayasam yidhanasairadardah 
bréhmanas patir v/sabhir varahair 
gharmdsvedebhir drdvinam yy gnat 
té satyéna manasa gépatim ga 
iyandsa isanayanta dhibhih 
bfhaspatir mithéavadyapebhir 

ud usrtya asyjata svaytigbhih 

tam vardhdyanto matibhih sivabhih 
simhdam iva ndnadatam sadhasthe 


bfhaspatim vfsanam Ssitrasatau 

bhare-bhare dnu mademajisnim 

yadd vajam dsanad visvériipam 

a dyam druksad tittarani sddma 

bfhaspatim vfsanam vardhdyanto 
ee i ee 

nana santo bibhrato jyétir asa 


satyam asisam krnuta vayodhai 
kirim cid dhy dvatha svébhir évaih 
pasca mydho dpa bhavantu visvas 
tad rodasi Srnutam visvaminvé 

122 ~— indro mahna mahaté arnavasya 

vi muidhdnam abhinad arbudasya 
dhann dhim drinat saptd sindhiin 
devair dyavaprthivi pravatam nah 


Minor Rings Main Rings 
authentic(ity)] ring 1 head 
comrade ring 2 a) to find/invent b) to split apart 
other rings ring 3 Indra 
further possibilities ring 4 Brhaspati 
ring 5 cow 


SCHEME 5 Ring-composition of Rigveda 10.67 
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106 CHAPTER 8 
The reiteration of terms for ‘head’ (1a, 12b) encompasses the hymn and thus 
frames further internal circles. Two internal rings (ring 2.a and 2.b), interlock- 
ing in 5, divide the poem into two parts. They emphasise the main events of 
the myth: the invention/finding of the poetic thought ‘of seven heads’ (cf. the 
repetition of ved: avindat [1b], viveda [5d], ring 2.a) within the base colloca- 
tion [GOD-INVENTS-SONG/POETIC THOUGHT,,,,| and the smashing of Vala 
(cf. the reiteration of ‘to split/open apart’: vibhidya [5a] : vi... abhinat [12b]; vi 
.. avah [4d], vi cakarta [6b] : vi... adardah [7b] : vy anat [7d]). 

The recurrence of divine names creates further internal rings (rings 3 and 4), 
which give prominence to the protagonists of the myth (cf. section 4 on st. 6, 
below). The main circular structures are additionally interlaced through sev- 
eral other lexical and semantic repetitions, in which the terms are placed at 
close distance from one another (cf. section 4, on st. 10). 


3 Text and Translation 


imam dhiyam saptdsirsnim pita na 
rtdprajatam brhatim avindat 
turtyam svij janayad visvdjanyo 
ayasya ukthdm indraya sémsan 
rtdm sdmsanta yju didhyanda 

divds putraso dsurasya virah 
vipram paddm dngiraso dadhana 
yajridsya dhama prathamdm 
mananta 

hamsatr iva sékhibhir vavadadbhir 
asmanmdayani ndhana v;ydsyan 
bthaspdtir abhikdnikradad ga 

utd prastaud tic ca vidvarh agayat 


av dvabhyam pard ékaya ga 
guha tisthantir dnytasya sétau 
brhaspatis tamasi jyotir ichann 
ud usra akar vi hi tisrd avah 


1. This seven-headed poetic thought here,’ born of truth 
and lofty, did our father find. The fourth one indeed did 
the irrepressible one, belonging to all men, generate as 
he was pronouncing a solemn speech for Indra. 

2. Pronouncing the truth, thinking straight, the sons of 
heaven, the heroes of the lord, the Angirases, establish- 
ing their inspired word [/laying their inspired track], 
pondered the first foundation of the sacrifice. 


3. Along with his comrades, who were constantly gab- 
bling like geese, while he was throwing open the fasten- 
ings made of stone, while he kept roaring to the cows, 
Brhaspati both started the praise song and struck up the 
melody, as knowing one. 

4. With two (gates) below, with one above, the cows 
standing hidden in the fetter of untruth—Brhaspati, 
seeking light in the darkness, brought up the ruddy ones, 
for he opened up the three (gates). 


8 I change “insightful thought” (Jamison—Brereton 2014) to “poetic thought”. 
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vibhidya puram saydthem dpacim 


oO 


nis trini sakam udadhér akrntat 
brhaspatir usdsam suryam gam 
arkam viveda stanayann iva dyath 


6 indro valdm raksitaram dighanam 
karéneva vi cakarta rdvena 
svédanijibhir asiram ichamano 
,rodayat panim a ga amusnat 

7  sdimsatyébhih sakhibhih Sucddbhir 
godhayasam vi dhanasair adardah 
bréhmanas pdtir v¢sabhir varahair 
gharmdsvedebhir drdvinam vy anat 


8 tésatyéna manasa gopatim ga 
iyanasa isanayanta dhibhih 
brhaspatir mithéavadyapebhir 
ud usriya asyjata svaytigbhih 

g tam vardhdyanto matibhih sivabhih 
simhdm iva nanadatam sadhdsthe 
bfhaspdtim vfsanam surasatau 
bhdre-bhare dnu madema jisnum 

10 yada vajam dsanad visvdripam 
a dyam druksad tittarani sédma 
brhaspdtim vésanam vardhdyanto 
nana sdnto bibhrato jyotir asa 

ll satyam asisam krnuta vayodhai 
ktrim cid dhy avatha svébhir évaih 
pasca mfdho dpa bhavantu visvas 
tad rodasi srnutam visvaminvé 

12 indro mahnd mahaté arnavdsya 
vi murdhanam abhinad arbuddsya 
dhann ahim drinat sapta sindhun 
devair dyavaprthivi pravatam nah 


5. Having split apart the stronghold (from front) to back, 
(having split apart) the lairs, at one blow he cut out the 
three [= dawn, sun, cow] from the reservoir. Brhaspati 
found the dawn, the sun, the cow, (found) the chant 
while he was thundering like heaven. 

6. Indra cut apart Vala, the guard over the milkers, with a 
roar like a tool. Seeking the milk-mixture with (his com- 
rades) anointed with sweat, he made the niggard wail: 
he stole the cows. 

7. With his trusty comrades blazing, with the winners 
of spoils, he cleaved apart the cow-nurturer. The Lord of 
the Sacred Formulation reached through to the treasure 
with his bulls, his boars, with their hot sweat | /sweating 
over the gharma pot]. 

8. With trusty mind begging the cowherd for the cows, 
they compelled him with their poetic thoughts.° Brhas- 
pati loosed the ruddy ones upward, with his own yoke- 
mates who protect each other from fault. 

g. With our propitious thoughts strengthening him, ever 
roaring in his seat like a lion, we would celebrate Brhas- 
pati the bull, victorious at the contest of champions, vic- 
torious in every raid, 

10. When he won the prize of all forms and mounted to 
heaven, to the higher seats. Brhaspati the bull (would 
we celebrate), strengthening him—though each (of us) 
brings light with our mouth in our own way. 

u. Make our hope come true, our hope for the confer- 
ring of vigor. For you help even the weakling in your 
own ways. Let all slighters be off, be behind (us). You two 
world-halves, who set all in motion, hear this. 

12. Indra with his greatness split apart the head of the 
great flood, of Arbuda. He smashed the serpent. He let 
flow the seven streams. O Heaven and Earth, along with 
the gods, further us. 


g I change “with their insightful thoughts” (Jamison—Brereton 2014) to “with their poetic 


thoughts”. 
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4 Commentary 


1 Brhaspati’s discovery is described as a ‘poetic thought/vision’, Ved. dhi- (cf. 
Ved. dhay ‘to look, perceive, conceive, think’), “insightful thought” (Jamison— 
Brereton 2014), “Dichtung” (Geldner 1951-1957). Since Ved. dhi- sometimes 
means ‘poem, i.e. the result of an insightful thought/vision’, Ayasya Angirasa 
may be referring to RV 10.67 itself. In this case, analogously to what Phillips 
(2013) proposes for Pythian Twelve, our hymn would be meta-aetiologic in 
nature. 

The adj. saptdastrsan- ‘having seven heads’ (1a) is usually interpreted as an 
allusion to the seven Angirasas, the singing priests who escort (Indra/)Brhas- 
pati in his endeavour (Schmidt 1968:228). In fact, one passage might allow us 
to recover a link between the number ‘seven’ and the Angirasas in the Vala- 
myth, cf. RV 4.2.15 ddhd matur usdsah saptd vipra , jayemahi prathamda vedhdso 
nfn | divas putra dngiraso bhavem, , «drim rujema dhaninam sucdntah “then 
as the seven inspired poets might we be born from mother Dawn, as the fore- 
most ritual adepts for men. Might we become sons of heaven, Angirasas. Might 
we break the rock that holds the prize, as we blaze”. The association between 
Brhaspati and number seven is not an isolated trait of RV 10.67: the god is said 
to possess ‘seven mouths’ and ‘seven reins, which are in turn identified with 
his priestly escort, cf. RV 4.50.4cd saptas,yas tuvijaté rdvena , vi saptérasmir 
adhamat tamamsi “he, possessing seven mouths [= Angirasas] and seven reins 
[= seers?], being powerfully born, blew apart the dark shades with his roar’. 

The expression pita nah, “our father” (1a), addressed to Brhaspati (cf. 
RV 6.73.1, tautometric), is reminiscent of “(our) fathers” (Ved. pitdro nah), a 
common designation of the Angirasas (RV 1.71.28, 10.62.24, cf. also 10.62.5). Else- 
where Brhaspati is called ‘father to all the gods’, Ved. pitré visvddevaya (dat., 
RV 4.50.6a). Significantly, the apostrophe to ‘our father’ (1a) is followed by three 
occurrences of the root jan‘ ‘to generate’ (1E “genh,-, cf. LIV? 163-165, IEW 373- 
375), ef. rtdprajata- “born of truth” (1b), janayat “he generated”, visvajanyah 
“belonging to all men (°janya-)” (1c). The use of jan‘ in (1c) turtyam svij janayat 
is also reminiscent of passages in which Brhaspati is identified as the ‘beget- 
ter of sacred formulations’, cf. Rv 2.23.2d janita bréahmanam. At the same time, 
the compound yrtdprajata- “born of truth” (1b), together with the expression 
rtam sdmsanta yj didhyanah “pronouncing the truth, thinking straight” (2a) 
stresses that Brhaspati’s and the Angirasas’ invention is in conformity with the 
truth/cosmic order (Ved. yta-). 

According to Jamison—Brereton 2014:1488, “the fourth one”, Ved. turtyam (1c), 
“refers to the fourth, inaudible portion of speech, or the fourth formulation, 
which figures prominently in Vedic speculations on the nature and power of 
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speech (see Jamison 1991:251-257)”. This explanation is well suited to the con- 
text since Brhaspati is said to pronounce a Sdmsa- “solemn speech” for Indra 
(1d).10 

The verb ved ‘to find’ (see below, [5cd]) is often used in connection with the 
priest-god, cf. the epithets vasuvid- ‘finding riches’ (RV 1.18.2b), svarvid- ‘finding 
the sun’ (Brhaspati’s chariot in RV 2.23.3d), and two verses from RV 10.68: gab 
sésam avindat sd svah sé agnim “he found the dawn, found the sun, found the 
fire”; ud bfhaspatir bhindd ddrim viddd gah “Brhaspati split the rock and found 
the cows”. 


2 The stanza introduces (Indra/)Brhaspati’s helpers by their name: the Angi- 
rasas (2c) are the ‘sons of Heaven’ (divds putrasah [2b], cf. RV 3.53-7b) who 
are distinguished by rectitude (rtdm ... yj)" in speaking (Sdmsantah, vipram 
padam ... dadhanah “pronouncing ... establishing their inspired word”) and 
thinking (didhyanah ... mananta “thinking ... they pondered”). The two par- 
ticiples Sdmsantah ... didhyanah “pronouncing ... thinking” (2a) recall sémsa- 
“solemn speech” (1d) and dhi- “poetic thought” (1a), while ytém “truth” (2a) 
reprises ytdprajatam “born in truth” (1b). 

The term padd- (2c) is ambiguous, since it may refer both to ‘word’ and ‘track’ 
(cf. Thompson 1995). In turn, pada- ‘track’ often applies to poetic creation, since 
the creative process, just like in Greek Archaic poetry (cf. chapter 5, section 
2,7), is metaphorically represented as the search for a physical place, cf. e.g. 
RV 7.87.4cd, 10.53.10cd. At 2d the poet stresses the role of the Angirasas in con- 
nection with the creation of the sacrifice. While vipram padam ... dadhanah 
“establishing their inspired word” (2c) emphasizes the sphere of speech, the 
verb mananta “they pondered” (2d), semantically paralleling didhyanah ‘think- 
ing’ (2a), highlights the sphere of mental activity. 


3 The focus shifts progressively from the Angirasas to Brhaspati, in an accu- 
mulation of acoustic elements: the Angirasas are compared to ‘geese’, cf. ham- 
sath iva ... avadadbhih “constantly gabbling like geese” (3a), while the acous- 
tic dimension of Brhaspati is emphasized by Ved. abhikdnikradat “roaring 
to the cows” (3c), prastaut “started the praise song” ut ... agdyat “struck up 
the melody” (3d). This sequence of lexemes apparently marks a climax from 
‘unarticulated/animal-like sound’ (hamsair wa ... avadadbhih, abhikdnikradat 
gah “constantly gabbling like geese ... roaring to the cows”, [3a], [3c]) to ‘musical 


1o On this term, phraseology and etymology cf. Garcia Ramon 1992. 
11 = Cf. RV 2.24.74, 4.50.3ab (where the Angirasas are called ytasp/sah ‘touching the truth’). In 
RV 2.24.8a Brhaspati is said to possess a ‘bow whose string is truth’ (Ved. rtdjya-). 
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sound’ (prastaut ... ut ... agayat “he started the praise song ... struck up the 
melody”, [3d]), which is produced by Brhaspati, the ‘knowing one’ (Ved. 
vidvams- [3d]). 

The comparison between the Angirasas and the birds in (3a) is similar to 
the metaphor found in RV 10.68, in which Brhaspati’s chants are compared to 
water birds, cf. RV 10.68.1ab udapriito nd vdyo rdksamana , vavadato abhriya- 
syeva ghosah “constantly gabbling like water birds watching out for each other, 
like the sounds of booming (thunder) emanating from a cloud”. The god is 
often associated with loud utterances of a distinctly different in nature, namely: 
non-articulated cries and correctly pronounced formulations. His ‘roaring and 
bellowing’ is emphasized in RV1.190.1, 4.50.1ab, 6.73.1d. Elsewhere, his call is dir- 
ectly compared to a ‘terrible beast’ (mrgdh nd bhimdh, Rv 1.190.3d, mrganam 
nd, RV 1.190.4c). Other passages stress the leading role of the priest god, identi- 
fying him as the ‘guide of the song’ (gathanydh, RV1.190.1¢, asyd yanta suktdsya, 
RV 2.23.19ab, 2.24.16ab).!3 In a way analogous to the poet in Ancient Greece (cf. 
Massetti 2019:169—-174), the god is also compared to the point in which all songs 
converge in streams (RV 1190.7). 

In (3b) the expression asmanmdyani ndhana “the fastenings made of 
stone’—Ved. nah, nadh usually applies to ‘binding’ of chariots and yokes, cf. 
Grassmann—Kozianka 1996 s.v. nadh-, nah—hints at the Vala cave. A thematic 
derivative from IE *yel- ‘to enclose, envelop’ (cf. LIv? 678, IEW 674), Ved. vald- 
is the enclosure par excellence, cf. chapter 9, section 1.4. 


4 Vala is again compared to a fetter (dnytasya sétau “in the fetter of untruth” 
[4b]), a place where the cows are hidden (ga , guiha tisthantih [4ab]), and 
to a sort of stable, the doors of which are opened by (Indra/)Brhaspati. The 
same accomplishment is ascribed to Agni (RV 7.9.2) or, more often, to Indra, cf. 
RV 6.17.6cd atirnor dura usrtyabhyo vi drlhg, «d urvad ga asyjo dngirasvan “You 
(: Indra) opened the doors, opened up the strongholds for the dawn-red ones. 
Accompanied by the Angirasas, you sent the cows surging up from the enclos- 
ure” (cf. also RV 6.18.5, 6.31.5). In RV10.67, the result of (Indra/)Brhaspati’s heroic 
deed is described as both the liberation of the cows (vid usra akar “he brought 


12 ~~ Cf. also RV 4.50.2a, where the Angirasas are called dhunétayah ‘those of noisy tread’. 

13. Thesame metaphor may underlie Rv1.18.7d sd dhinam yégam invati “he drives the team of 
insightful thoughts”; RV1.190.4ab asyd sléko diviyate prthivyam , dtyo nd yamsad yaksabhyd 
vicetah “when his signal-call speeds in heaven and on earth like a steed, the discriminat- 
ing one [= Brhaspati?], bringing wondrous apparitions, will control it, “like a steed—’. 
The imaginary of ‘chariot’ and ‘ride’ in connection with speech and the poetic is well 
developed in Vedic as well as in Greek, where it underlies a variety of metaphors (cf. Mas- 
setti 2019:194-199). 
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up the ruddy [cows]” [4d]; uid usriya asyjata “he loosed the ruddy ones upward” 
[8d]) and a cattle theft (4 ga amusnat “he stole the cows” [6d]). Elsewhere the 
base collocation |HERO-LEADs/DRIVEs ([sam-]/[ud-]aj)-GOODs]| summarizes 
the final achievement of the Vala-myth, cf. Rv 2.24.3¢ uid ga Gjat “he drove up 
the cattle” (cf. RV 4.50.5cd, 10.68.7d), RV 6.73.3a b¢haspatih sam ajayad vasuni 
“‘Brhaspati entirely conquered [= carried off together] goods’ (cf. chapter g, sec- 
tions 3.3-4).4 

The combination of different images (the cows, the gate-opening, Vala) cre- 
ates a series of metaphors, namely: (i) [Cows] : [POETIC SPEECH/POETIC 
INSPIRATION], (ii) [COWS] : [LIGHT/LIGHT-BEAMS ], (iii) [cows] : [WATERS]. 

(i) ‘Cows’ are a metaphoric designation of ‘speech/verbal art’ (e.g. 
RV 10.64.12), cf. the expression ‘hidden track(s) of the cow’, a common poetic 
designation for the cryptic meanings of the verbal art.16 At the same time, like 
cows ina stable, inspired thoughts are imagined to pass through ‘poetic doors’, 
cf. RV 9.10.6 dpa dvara matin,dm , pratna ynvanti kardvah | vfsno hdrasa a&ydvah 
“the ancient bards thrust open the doors of poetic thoughts—the Ayus for the 
raging of the bull”. Elsewhere, Brhaspati is said to have pierced a cistern ‘con- 
taining streams of honey’. It is possible that this image too hints at poetic art, 
since ‘poetry’ is often associated with the notion of ‘sweetness’, cf. RV 2.24.4ab 
dsmas,yam avatém bréhmanas patir , mddhudharam abhi ydm djasatrnat “the 
cistern with its mouth of stone, containing streams of honey, which the Lord 
of the Sacred Formulation drilled out by his power’.!8 In rv 10.68, Brhaspati 


14 Vala is also imagined as a ‘mountain filled with goods, cf. RV 2.24.2d & cavigad vdsuman- 
tam vi pdrvatam “he entered into and throughout the mountain filled with goods”. For 
Brhaspati as carrying away the stakes cf. RV 2.24.9, 13. In RV10.68 the collection of the cows 
is imagined as a sort of extraction and described through a set of articulated metaphors: 
strewing (3), blowing of the wind (5), eating (6), carving (8), healing (9). 

15 Additionally, in Rv 10.68.2 the action of Brhaspati reuniting the Angirasas with their cows 
is compared to a wedding, cf. chapter 9, section 3.4. 

16 ~— Geldner 1951-1957 ad loc., Watkins 1995:72. 

17. Poetic art is associated with the idea of ‘sweetness’ and ‘honey’ (the sweet substance par 
excellence) in several 1£ traditions, cf. e.g. RV1.78.5 dvocama rahugana , agnadye madhumad 
vacah | dyumnair abhi pra nonumah “we Rahiganas have spoken a honeyed speech to 
Agni.— We keep bellowing to (him), with éclat”. For 1£ parallels, with special attention 
to the choral lyric phraseology, cf. Massetti 2019:3-7, 78-79. The image of RV 2.24 might 
vaguely recall Ba. fr. 29.12-14. 

18  Cf.also Rv 4.50.3cd tuibhyam khata avata ddridugdha , madhva scotanty abhito virapsdm 
“for you do the deep-dug springs, milked by the stone, drip an abundance of honey all 
about”, RV 10.68.8ab dsndpinaddham mddhu pdry apasyan , mdtsyam nd dinduddni ksi- 
yantam “he caught sight of the honey enclosed by the stone, like a fish living in shallow 
water’. 
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is explicitly said to have ‘brought to mind’ the “hidden name of the milk- 
cow’, another common kenning for ‘poetic speech;!9 cf. RV 10.68.7ab bfhaspatir 
dmata hi tydd dsam , nama svarinam sddane giha yat “for Byhaspati brought 
to mind this very name of these who were resounding (with)in the seat—(the 
name) that was hidden”. The mission to find the cows thus configures as the 
mission for ‘the art of the word, ‘poetry’ and ‘poetic inspiration’, cf. 


RV 4.1.15-16ab 

15. té gavyata manasa drdhrém ubdhém 
gaa yemandm pari santam ddrim 
drlham naro vacasa daiv;yena 
vrajam gomantam usijo vi vavruh 

16. témanvata prathamam nama dhenés 
trih saptd matih paramani vindan 


Those with their mind set on cattle (opened up) the solid, knotted-up, 
enclosing stone that held the cows. The firmly fixed pen full of cows did 
the men, the fire-priests, open up with divine speech. They brought to 
mind the first name of the milk-cow; thrice seven highest (names) of 
the mother they found. 


Since the correlation between the act of ‘searching for the cows’ and that of 
‘discovering of the cow’s name(s)’ poetically describes the dynamics of the cre- 
ative process,?° the Vala-myth configures as a myth which is ultimately about 
the discovery of artistic inspiration. 

At the same time, since the image of ‘opening the gates’ combines with that 
of ‘seeking the light’ (Ved. jydtir ichdn) in RV 10.67.4¢, (ii) the passage may be 


19 Jackson [Rova] 2006:127. 

20 ~The correlation between musical/poetic invention and quest for the cows is similar to the 
plot of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes: Hermes goes after Apollo’s cows but he invents the 
lyre, which he will later exchange for the cows, cf. HH 4.22-25 6’ 8 y’ dvatlEus Gate Boas 
‘AndMwvoc [...] EvOa xéAvv ebpwv ExtHaato rupiov dABov: || “Epuy¢ tot Mowtiata yEAvV TEXTH}- 
vat’ dosdv “but he sprang up and sought Apollo’s cows [...] he found a tortoise there and 
gained endless happiness. For it was Hermes who first made the tortoise a singer”. On HH 4 
as a Greek comparandum for the Vala-myth cf. Jackson [Rova] 2014. The same sequence 
of events is found in the Ossetic story concerning the invention of the fendyr, a chord 
instrument: Syrdon steals the cow of another Nart, who searches for it, and kills Syrdon’s 
sons, after discovering that Syrdon is the thief. Syrdon builds the fendyr with the bones 
of his sons and performs with that the funeral rite. Afterwards, he bestows the fendyr to 
the Narts, who, delighted by this gift, accept him as one of them (cf. Massetti [forthc./a]). 
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hinting at sun-rising and the sacrifice, which is performed daily at dawn.?! Agni, 
Usas, and the Sun are commonly imagined as the gods who ‘open the doors 
of darkness’ or ‘the stony doors of heaven’, cf. e.g. RV 3.5.1 dpa dvara tdmaso 
vahnir avah “as the draft-horse ... [Agni] has opened the doors of darkness”; 
RV 4.51.2¢d vy u vrajdsya tamaso dvar,, ,chdntir avran chiicayah pavakah “they 
[: the Dawns] have unclosed the doors of the enclosure of darkness as they 
dawn, blazing and pure’, RV5.45.1 vida div6 visydnn ddrim ukthair, adyat;ya usdso 
arcino guh | dpavrta vrajinir ut s,var gad , vi diiro manusir devd avah “through 
knowledge unloosing the stone of heaven with hymns—the shining (beacons) 
of the approaching dawn come (out of it) he uncloses (the doors) to the enclos- 
ures: the Sun comes up. The god has opened up the doors belonging to the 
sons of Manu”. In connection with the metaphor [Cows] : [RAYS OF LIGHT] 
the use of the Ved. adj. usrd- ‘ruddy’ in (4d) (a thematic delocatival derivative 
of usds- ‘dawn’) should be highlighted. As the term is homophone of usrd- ‘calf’, 
it is not always possible to distinguish between usrd-, ‘dawny, ruddy’ and usrd-, 
‘calf? (EWAia I 239), especially because usrd-, often applies to dawn’s cows, 
ie. Usas’ light-beams (Campanile 1986). The metaphorical overlap [cows] : 
[LIGHT BEAMS] may also be confirmed by texts which connect Brhaspati with 
the creation of light (the sun, the dawn, the fire). Since sacrifices are performed 
every day at dawn, Brhaspati, the inventor of the first sacrifice, is said to have 
hidden darkness and have made the sun visible, cf. RV 2.24.3d dguhat tamo vy 
acaksayat s,vah “he hid the darkness and made the sun visible’, to have pressed 
away darkness and mounted on “the chariot of rta, which is light-bearing and 
sun-finding” (RV 2.23.3bd _jydtismantam ratham ytasya [...] s,varvidam), to have 
blown darkness apart or driven it away, cf. RV 4.50.4cd rdvena ... vi... adhamat 
tdmamsi “(sc. Brhaspati) blew apart the dark shades with his roar’, RV10.68.5ab 
dpa jyotisa tamo antdriksad , udndh stipdlam iva vata Gjat “with his light he drove 
away the darkness from the midspace as the wind drives the sipala-plant from 
the water”.2? 

Finally, (iii) ‘cows’ are often compared to ‘waters’. This metaphor creates an 
overlap between the Vala-myth and the Vrtra-myth, in which Indra kills ‘the 
encloser’ (Vrtra, a further derivative of 1E *wel- ‘to enclose, envelop’) and frees 
the waters (cf. chapter 9, sections 3.3—4). Such a mythological correspondence 
is particularly evident in passages like RV 2.23.18cd indrena yuja taémasa 
parivrtam , bfhaspate nir apdm aubjo arnavdm “with Indra as your yokemate, 
Brhaspati, you forced out the flood of waters, enclosed by darkness”. In the 


21 Cf. RV 2.24.5, with reference to the creation of the sacrifice and its cosmologic con- 
sequences. 
22 Cf. also RV10.68.9. 
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framework of the same association of images, Brhaspati is said to search for 
the sun and the waters, cf. RV 6.73.3¢ apdh sisdsan s,var dpratitah “when he 
sets out to win the waters and the sun, (Brhaspati) is unopposable”. 


5, This stanza recalls the main achievements of Brhaspati: the god split Vala 
and found the most precious cosmic treasures. The collocation vibhidya puram 
“having split apart the stronghold”, (5a), in which Ved. pur- ‘stronghold’ hints 
at Vala as the ‘enclosure’, may be recognized as a varied version of the myth’s 
base collocation [HERO-(vi-)bhed-vald-/ddri-,.,,], cf. e.g. RV 2.u.20d bhindd 
valdm indro dngirasvan “together with the Angirasas, Indra split the Vala cave’, 
RV 6.73.1ab adribhit ... b(haspatih “he who is splitter of the stone ... Brhaspati’.23 
In 5b ¢rini ‘the three’ may allude to the dawn, the sun, and the cow (Geld- 
ner 1951-1957, Jamison—Brereton 2014), ie. the three elements which Brhaspati 
extracts from Vala (see above [4], metaphor [ii]). 

Hence, 5c could be taken as a clarification of trini, cf. b¢haspdtir usdsam 
suryam gam [viveda (d)] “Brhaspati [found] the dawn, the sun, the cow”. As 
already anticipated, Ved. ved in 5d (arkdm viveda standyann iva dyauh “he 
[found] the chant while he was thundering like heaven”) builds a lexical repe- 
tition with pada 1ab (cf. section 2 above). 

Ved. arkd- (5d) is the ‘blazing chant’ (cf. 1£ *h,erk*- ‘to shine, sing’, LIV? 240— 
241, IEW 340, cf. Ved. arc ‘to sing’, Hitt. arku- ‘id’ [as per Melchert 1998], TA 
ydrksat ‘he worshipped’) and probably alludes to the chant performed at the 
fire-ritual. In Rv 10.68.4, Brhaspati is compared to the ‘firebrand of heaven’, cf. 
RV 10.68.4 dprusdydn mddhund rtasya yonim , avaksipdnn arkd ulkam iva dyoh 
| bfhaspdtir uddhdérann désmano ga , bhiimyda udnéva vi tvacam bibheda “spray- 
ing the womb of truth with honey, flinging (it = honey?) down like a firebrand 
from heaven when the chant (sounded), Brhaspati, when he brought the cows 
up out of the stone, split asunder the skin of the earth as if (just) with water’, 
while the god’s chant is said to be ‘fire-hot’ in RV 10.68.6ab yada valdsya ptyato 
jasum bhéd , b¢haspdatir agnitapobhir arkath “when Brhaspati split the feeble- 
ness of taunting Vala with his fire-hot chants ...” 


6 In this stanza Indra is said to have cut apart Vala, which is here personified, 
cf. raksitaram duighanam “the guard over the milkers” (6a). Indra smashes Vala 
using the same means as Brhaspati, ie. the roar (Aaréneva ... rdvena “with the 
roar as a tool” [6b]). While 6c alludes to the search for the cows (cf. Ved. ichda- 


23. =f. also RV 2.24.3c dbhinad bradhmana valdm “he split the cave by the sacred formulation’, 
RV 10.68.6, 10.68.7cd. 
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TABLE9 Rigveda 10.67, distribution of divine names 


1-2: no name : introduction + focus on the Angirasas 
3b-4b-5b: —_ Brhaspati : focus on Brhaspati 

6a: Indra : focus on Indra 

7b: Brahmanas pati : focus on Indra-Brahmanas pati 
8b-gb-10b: _ Brhaspati : focus on Brhaspati 

11: no name : invocation 

12: Indra : focus on Indra 


manah “seeking” [6c]), in 6d Indra is said to have made his enemy lament for 
the loss of his cows (cf. arodayat panim “he made the niggard lament” [6d]). A 
similar motif occurs in RV 10.68.10ab himéva parnd musita vdnani , b¢haspat- 
inakrpayad val6 gah “as the woods (lament) their leaves stolen by cold, Vala 
lamented for the cows (stolen) by Brhaspati’. 

As pointed out by Jamison—Brereton 2014:1488, the position of Indra’s name 
at 6a suggests that the figures of Indra and Brhaspati overlap: Ved. indrah is 
the first word of 6a and 12a. Brhaspati’s name too occupies a fixed position 
throughout the hymn, ie. it occurs in the initial position of the second part 
of the first half of 3, 4, and 5 ([3b], [4b], [5b]), and in the initial position of the 
first part of the second half of 8, 9, and 10 ([8c], [gc], [10c]). The collocation 
brahmanas pati- “Lord of the Sacred Formulation’, which is the synchronic ety- 
mology of Brhaspati, takes the same place (initial word of the second part of 
the first half) in stanza 7. The distribution of divine names is almost perfectly 
symmetrical throughout the hymn and gives emphasis to the overlap Indra : 
Brahmanas pati : Brhaspati, as illustrated in TABLE 9, above. 


7 satyéhih sdkhibhih Sucddbhih “with his trusty comrades blazing” (7a) 
vaguely recalls hamsair iva sdkhibhir vavadadbhih “along with his comrades, 
who were constantly gabbling” (3a). The poet seems to play with the poetic 
image of the ‘blazing chant’: the Angirasas are ‘constantly gabbling’ (3a) and 
thus they ‘blaze’ (sucddbhih, |7a]). In this strophe Vala is again personified and 
defined ‘cow-nurturer’ (gédhayasam, [7b)}). 

The verb (vi-)dar, cf. vi ... adardah “he cleaved apart” (7b), also applies to 
Vala in RV 1.62.4d valdm rdvena darayo ddsgagvaih “with a roar you cleft Vala 
with the Dasagvas”.*4 As already anticipated (see above, [6]) 7c contains the 
synchronic etymology of the name Brhaspati (bradhmanas patih [7c]), while the 


24 Cf. also RV 2.24.2b, 6.73.2¢. Ved. roj is found in RV 4.18.6d and 4.50.5b. 
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roaring of the god and/or his utterances are portrayed as bulls (v/sabhih, [7c]) 
and boars (varahaih, [7c]), i.e. as bellowing (RV 4.56.1+)2° and snorting animals 
(RV 6.61.2+). 


8 If, in the incipit of the hymn, Brhaspati and the Angirasas are associated with 
the notion of ‘truth’ as ‘correctness’ (rtd-, cf. 1b, 2a), here they are connected 
with the idea of ‘truth’ as ‘authenticity’—-satyéna manasa “with trusty mind’ [8a] 
includes the adj. satyd-, which reflects *h,s-ntio-, cf. 1 *hjes- ‘to be’ (LIV? 241— 
242, IEW 340-341). 

In 8a Vala is again personified as a gépati- ‘cowherd’. Ved. dhibhih “with 
insightful thoughts” (Jamison—Brereton 2014)/“with poetic thoughts” (my 
translation) (8b) recalls dhéyam (1a) and didhyanah (2a), while in 8d the expres- 
sion ud usriya asrjata “he loosed the ruddy ones upward” is reminiscent of (4d) 
ud usra akar “he brought up the ruddy ones’. 


9 The focus shifts on the officiants (madema “we would celebrate’, in [gd]) who 
are singing Brhaspati, the god “who roars like a lion” (simhdm iva nanadatam 
[gb], cf. above [3], [5d]). The stanza creates a partial overlap between the role 
of the Angirasas, who honour (Indra/)Brhaspati because he split Vala, and that 
of the priests honouring the god in the present. In this connection, note the use 
of (ga) tam vardhdyanto matibhih sivabhih “strengthening him with propitious 
thoughts’, with mati- being related to mananta ([2d], cf. 1E *men- ‘to think’, Lrv? 
435-436, IEW 746-748) and belonging to the same semantic sphere of dhi- (1a), 
didhyanah (2a), and dhibhih (8b). 

The last pada defines (Indra/)Brhaspati bhdre-bhare ... jisniim “victorious in 
every ride” (gd) and may be compared to RV 2.23.13ab bhdresu hdvyo 
ndmasopasddyo , ganta vajesu sénita dhdnam-dhanam “who is to be invoked 
in raids and to be approached with reverence, who goes among the prizes of 
victory and wins every stake” (cf. also Rv 6.73.2d). 

For tam vardhayanto matibhih Sivabhih ... brhaspatim vésanam “with our 
propitious thoughts strengthening him, ever roaring like a lion” (ga), (gc), 
cf. the next stanza and RV 1.190.1ab anarvanam vrsabhdm mandrdjihvam , 
brhaspatim vardhaya navyam arkaih “with chants I will strengthen anew the 
unassailable bull of gladdening tongue, Brhaspati”. 


10 This stanza mirrors the preceding one: it begins with a mention of (Indra/)- 
Brhaspati’s omniform prize (vajam ... visvdripam “the prize of all forms” [10a]) 


25 Cf. Rv 6.73,1d a rédasi vrsabhé roraviti “the bull [:Brhaspati] keeps bellowing to the two 
world-halves’. 
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TABLE 10 Rigveda 10.67, stanzas 9 and 10 


ga_ vardhdyantah : 10c vardhdyantah 

ga_ matibhih sivabhih : 10c bibhrato jyotir dasa 

gb sadhdsthe :: 10b sddma 

gc bfhaspdtimvfsanam :: 10c by¢haspdatimv/sanam 

gd bhdre-bhare...jisniim :: 10a vajam dsanad visvéripam 


and moves to Brhaspati’s ascent to heaven (a dyam druksat “he mounted to 
heaven” [10b]). Significantly, the god is associated with the cow visvdrupa- in 
RV 1.161.6b (bfhaspdtir visvarupam upajata “Brhaspati drove near [the cow] 
of all forms”). Moreover, he is identified as a ‘bull of all forms’ in RV 3.62.6 
(vrsabhdm carsanin,dm , visvdrupam adabhyam | bfhaspatim vdrenyam “to 
the bull of the settled domains, having all forms, undeceivable, Brhaspati 
worthy to be chosen ...”). 

The stanza closes with the poets ‘strengthening’ Brhaspati through their 
words (vardhdyantah [10c]) (Indra/)Brhaspati (with bfhaspdtim v/sanam [10c] 
identical to bfhaspatim vsanam |gc]). The final part of the stanza focuses on 
the priests ‘who carry the light in their mouths’ (bébhrato jyétir asa [10d]). 
According to Jamison—Brereton 2014, “the final pada of verse 10 alludes to 
the different poetic skills and styles of the mortal celebrants”. One may note 
that the fire-mouthed priests performing the Vedic ritual overlap with ‘blazing’ 
Angirasas (cf. Sucadbhih [7a]). As TABLE 10 makes evident, stanzas 9 and 10 dis- 
play a set of lexical and semantic repetitions, which are disposed in an almost 
perfectly symmetrical way. 


ui Ayasya Angirasa expresses the wish for vigour (11a) and help (1b) as well 
as his hope of avoiding troubles (11c). In d, the poet addresses the rédast ‘two 
world-halves’, i.e. heaven and earth, for hearing. These two cosmic entities are 
addressed again in (12d). 


12 The name of Indra occurs in the same initial position as in 6a. Two heroic 
deeds of the god are mentioned, namely: the splitting apart of Arbuda’s head (vi 
mirdhanam abhinad arbuddsya “split apart the head of Arbuda’” [12b]) and the 
victory over Vrtra, which culminates with the liberation of the waters (d4hann 
ahim Garinat sapta sindhin “he let flow the seven streams’ [12c]). 

Ved. dhann dhim “he smashed the serpent” (12c) is the base collocation of 
Indra’s combat against Vrtra (cf. e.g. RV 1.32, in which this myth is treated 
in extenso). As first pointed out by Renou (1934:110-11), in the base colloc- 
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ation of this myth, [HERO-KILLS-SERPENT], Ved. han mostly expresses ‘to 
kill. However, Ved. bhed substitutes the root han in a number of cases (see 
chapter 9, section 2.3.3). In an analogous way, (vi-)bhed is regularly employed 
in connection with the heroic deed at Vala, but han is sporadically associated 
with (Indra/)Brhaspati’s accomplishments, cf. amivahdn- ‘who smashing afflic- 
tions’ (Brhaspati in RV 1.18.2a), ghndn vrtrani “smashing obstacles (= Vrtras)’ 
(RV 6.73.2), bfhaspatir hdnt;y amitram arkaih “Brhaspati smites the foe with 
his chants” (RV 6.73.3d). 

The name of Arbuda, here probably identified with a flood, cf. (12ab) mahato 
arnavasya ... arbuddsya “of the great flood ... of Arbuda’, occurs seven times in 
the Rigveda applying to an enemy defeated by Indra. The details of the heroic 
deed, however, are not easily reconstructable: Indra is said to have laid Arbuda 
low (RV 2.11.20ab), to have trampled him underfoot (RV 1.51.6c), and to have 
pressed him down to the depths (RV 2.14.4c). Elsewhere, however, Indra drives 
away Arbuda’s cows (RV 8.3.19cd drbudasya ... ga djah “you [: Indra] drove 
the cows of Arbuda”). Finally, in Rv 8.32, Indra is first invoked to undermine 
the topside of Arbuda (RV 8.32.3ab ny drbudasya vistapam ... tira “undermine 
the topside of Arbuda”) and then said to have pierced his enemy with snow 
(RV 8.32.26c himénavidhyad adrbudam “with snow he pierced Arbuda’). In 12b, 
vi murdhanam abhinad arbuddsya, the reference to the enemy’s head as being 
split by Indra is reminiscent of the splitting of Vala (cf. Ved. [vi-]bhed, on which 
see above [5]). At the same time, the image of Arduba’s head builds a semantic 
repetition with that of the seven-headed poetic thought (dhiyam saptdsirsnim 
[1a], cf. section 2 above). The poem finally concludes with an invocation to 
Heaven and Earth (devair dyavaprthivi pravatam nah “O Heaven and Earth, 
along with the gods, further us” [12d]). 
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CHAPTER 9 


How to Find a Song of Multiple Heads: Collocations 
in Context 


Common traits between Perseus’ slaying of Medusa and Indra/Brhaspati’s de- 

struction of Vala concern: 

1. The features of the enemy and his/her abode (mytho-geography); 

2. The association with the base collocation [HERO-KILLS—SERPENT]; 

3. The association with the collocation [HERO—DRIVEs away—GOODsS (cat- 
tle, women etc.)]; 

4. The acoustic dimensions of the narratives. 

Cumulative evidence concerning these details supports the comparison be- 

tween the myth of Pythian Twelve and that of Rigveda 10.67. My analysis will 

show that the two stories are built with the same phraseological and them- 

atic stock. Moreover, the reference to Greek and Old Indic passages concerning 

the dynamics of exchange between the laudandus (Greece)/patron (India) and 

the poet (Greece) /poet-sacrificer (India) will make evident that the same state 

of things underlies both Pythian Twelve and Rigveda 10.67. These mythological 

accounts are ultimately about poetic/musical invention as the means of attain- 

ing the best rewards, i.e. glory and prosperity. 


1 Features of the Enemy and His/Her Abode (Mytho-geography) 


11 The Gorgons’ Abode 
References to Medusa and the gorgoneion are attested in the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey,! but we first learn something about the Gorgons’ genealogy and geograph- 


1 Il. 5.741 mentions the Gorgon’s head as a part of Athena’s aegis; in J/. 8.349 the Gorgon’s 
eyes are a term of comparison for Hector’s gaze; in Od. 11.36 the Gorgon figures as a decor- 
ation of a shield. Finally, Od. 11.364 associates the Gorgon’s head with the underworld. In 
Antiquity there was a tradition on Medusa abiding in the underworld. Rohde 1894-1898: 
11 408 proposes that Topytea, who, according to [Apollod.] 1.5.3, DFHG 108 bore Ascalaphus 
to the underworld river Acheron, is a netherworld stand-in for the Gorgon. Euripides calls 
the Gorgon (i.e. Medusa) y@ovia (Ion 1053-1054) because he follows a tradition, according 
to which she is the daughter of the Earth, not because she lives in the netherworld (see 
below). 
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ical location from Hesiod’s Theogony. In Hesiod, Medusa, Euryale, and Sthenno 
are the daughters of Phorcys and Ceto and live in the furthest West, beyond the 
stream of Ocean,? cf. 


Hes. Th. 270-276 

Pbdpxvr d’ ad Kyntw ypaias téxe xaMimapyous [...] 
Topyous 0’, at vatovat mépyy xAvtod ‘Oxeavoio 
eoyatiy moc vuxtoc, tv’ Eomepides AtyUqwvol, 
LOevve t’ EdpudaAy te MeSoved te Avypd nabotan 


Then to Phorcys Ceto bore beautiful-cheeked old-women (: the Graeae) 
... and the Gorgons who dwell beyond glorious Ocean at the edge toward 
the night, where the clear-voiced Hesperides are, Sthenno and Euryale, 
and Medusa who suffered woes. 


TRANSL. MOST 2018 


Despite isolated variants and some different details, the literary sources in our 
possession allow us to recognize a general tendency. With the exception of Eu- 
ripides, who, in Jon 988-989, states that Medusa was born by the Earth (I) in 
Phlegra,? the Gorgons are said to dwell in a place that is situated far away in 
space and close to waters (the sea, a stream or a lake). 

According to a fragment from the Cypria, they live on the island Sarpedon, 
cf. Cypr. 32.1-3 T@ 5’ droxvoapevy téxe Topydovac, aive meAwpa, || at Lapnydova 
vatov év wxenva Babudtvy || vacov metpnecoav “and she conceived and bore him 
the Gorgons, terrible monsters, who dwelt on the island of Sarpedon on the 
deep-swirling Ocean, a rocky island” (transl. West 2003a).* 

In contrast, Herodotus and Aeschylus locate them in Libya. Recounting 
Egyptian accounts about Perseus, Herodotus (2.91) ascribes the tradition of the 
Libyan Gorgon to “the Greeks”, cf. atxdpevov dé adtov é¢ Atyuntov Kat’ aitiny THY 
nat "EMnves A€yovat, olcovta éx AiBuyg tv Topyots xeqadny “... when he came to 
Egypt for the reason alleged also by the Greeks—namely, to bring the Gorgon’s 
head from Libya ...” (transl. Godley 1920-1925). A fragment summarizing the 
plot of Aeschylus’ Phorcides® situates the Graeae in Libya, cf. Aeschl. TrGF 262 
Tlepoetc ... AaBwv Eopupev adtov eig THY Tortwvida Atuvyy, xat obtws EAOwv ert TAS 


2 According to Croon1955:10, Hesiod locates the Gorgons near the entrance to the underworld. 
Preypg ... EvtadOa Topydv’ étexe I'7. Cf. Theon P. Oxy. 2536, on which see Calvani 1973 and 
Ucciardello 2012:119-126. 

4 Cf. also Hsch. y 845a Lc Topyidec: at ‘Oxeavidec. 

5 Cf. Goins 1997, who proposes 461 or 460 BCE as a date for the tetralogy. 
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Topyovag tnvexutag apetreto tig Mesovons thy xepadny “Perseus ... took it (sc. 
the eye of the Graeae) and threw it in Lake Tritonis, and so, when he arrived 
to the Gorgons, who were sleeping, he took away Medusa’s head”.® We know 
from other sources that the Graeae barred the way to those trying to reach the 
Gorgons’ dwelling.’ Therefore, even though the fragment in question does not 
provide us with any information about the Gorgons’ location, Perseus is prob- 
ably imagined as near or passing Lake Tritonis before reaching Medusa’s abode. 

Finally, in the Prometheus Bound, the Gorgons are said to live in the extreme 
East (Mysia), beyond the sea, cf. [Aeschl.] Pv 791-794 dtav Tepcays petOpov yrEI- 
potv dpov, || mpd¢ avtTOAdS PAoyanas HAtootiBeis || MOvtov MEpHoa pArotaBov, Zor’ 
dv ekixy || mpd¢ Topyévera media Kio8yvyg “when you have crossed the stream 
that bounds the two continents, toward the flaming East, where the sun walks, 
crossing the surging sea until you reach the Gorgonean plains of Cisthene” 
(transl. Sommerstein 2009b). 


1.2 Which Tradition(s) Does Pindar Follow? 

It is not completely clear which tradition Pindar is following in each of the pas- 
sages referencing the Gorgons’ myth. In Pythian Ten, Perseus’ victory against 
Medusa is mentioned after a digression about the hero’s visit to the Hyper- 
borean people (cf. section 2.2 below). However, the context gives us no clue to 
the geographical position of the Gorgons nor of the Hyperboreans.® In Pythian 
Twelve, the Gorgons are the three daughters of Phorcus (cf. chapter 5, section 
2,1, 13). Nevertheless, their mytho-geographical location remains obscure. An 
allusion to the monsters’ abode might be recovered from the Fourth Dithyramb. 
However, the context of the passage is too fragmentary to allow any definitive 
conclusion. If we follow Lavecchia 2000:231 and integrate y|baAq pw[vodv in 
fr.70d.9 (= Dith. 4.9),° the Fourth Dithyramb might refer to Libya as the Gorgons’ 
location. Olympian Thirteen and a fragmentary passage of the First Dithyramb 
seem to connect the Gorgons and the sea, although this does not automatically 
imply that Pindar commits to the same tradition as the one he uses for Pythian 
Twelve. 


6 Cf. also Luc. Mar. 14, D.S. 3.54, Hyg. Astr. 2.12. 
The same version of the story is attested in [Erat.] Cat. 22, Hyg. Astr. 2.12. A different version is 
found in Pher. 44: Perseus steals the Graeae’s eye, but he returns it to them after they disclose 
to him the location of the Nymphs, who bestow the winged sandals, Hades’ helmet and the 
xitotg to him. On the Graeae and Perseus cf. Oakley 1988:383-391. 

8 The order in which these two events occur in Pythian Ten has been subject of debate since 
Antiquity, cf. 2 P. 10.72b Dr. On the verses cf. Bernardini 2006*:638. 

9 Differently Lobel: y]vaAa pt[Séa followed by van der Weiden 1991:156. 
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In Olympian Thirteen we read that Bellerophon tamed Pegasus, son of Me- 
dusa, ‘beside the spring, cf. 


O. 13.63-64 
dg Tag dpia@deos vi- 

dv note Topydvos H 16M” dupt xpovvots 
Tidyacov CedEat mobewy erabev 


(Sc. Bellerophon) who once suffered much indeed in his yearning to yoke 
Pegasus, the snaky Gorgon’s son, beside the spring. 


The landscape detail alludes to the folk-etymology of IIjyacos (Att.-Ion.) /Taya- 
gog (non-Att.-Ion.), as it is preserved in Hesiod’s Theogony, which had the 
name Pegasus deriving from Gk. nyyy (Att.-Ion.)/moxyé (non-Att.-Ion.) ‘water- 
spring;!° cf. 


Hes. Th. 281-283 
wo. Kal Tyyacos trm0¢ 


TH ev Ecwvopov hev, 6t’ ‘Oxneavod rept myydc 


yeve’(0) ... 


... and the horse Pegasus who is called so because he was born near the 
springs of Ocean. 


It is reasonable to assume that, in Pindar’s Olympian Thirteen, Bellerophon 
finds Pegasus ‘close to the spring’ because Medusa gave birth to him there. If 
this deduction is correct, in at least one case Pindar follows a tradition in which 
Medusa was beheaded by Perseus close to a water spring." Since the reference 
to Pegasus’ mother and the folk-etymological allusion speak in favour of Pindar 
making an innuendo to the Theogony, we may infer that, at least in Olympian 
Thirteen, the poet concurs with Hesiod in locating the Gorgons and Medusa’s 
progeny close to the ‘springs of Ocean’. 


10 — Cf. Starke 1990:103-106, Hutter 1995, who propose that Gk. IIjyaco¢ is a borrowing from 
Luwian Pihassassi ‘brilliant’ (an epithet of the Storm-god, from 1E *b’ehy- ‘to shine’). 

11 __ It is certainly possible to reconstruct a different scenario, though overcomplicated and 
wildly speculative: one could imagine that Medusa gave birth to Pegasus in a certain 
location and later on Pegasus moved close to a water spring, ie. a different location, 
where Bellerophon tamed him. This claim, however, is not supported by any textual ele- 
ment. 
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Pindar’s Dithyramb One may also contain a trace of the link between the 
Gorgons and the sea, cf. 


fr. 70a.15-17 (= Dith. 115-17) 

Aeyovtt de Bpotot 

[ Ja puydvta vw wat perav Eoxog dAuas 
xopav] Pdpxoto 


I agree with D'Alessio (1995:271) and Lavecchia (2000:103), who propose that 
15-17 include a reference to the Gorgons.!? In this scenario, the passage may 
be rendered “the mortals say that he (i.e. Perseus), having fled even the black 
brine-enclosure of the maidens(?) of Phorcus ...” 

If this interpretation is correct, Pindar is locating the Gorgons near the 
‘brine-enclosure’ (Epxo¢ dApac),!3 ie. ‘the sea’. The iunctura reflects a ‘type 
Epxos dddvtwv’ (‘the enclosure of the teeth’, a common substitution kenning for 
‘mouth’ or ‘lips’ in Homer),"* i.e. a collocation [Epxo¢—X,.,,], in which Epxog is 
followed by a genitive of material.!5 The structural similarity between gpxo¢ 
diAuas and goxog 6d6vtwv may appear to us even more remarkable if we take into 
account that both Pi. épxog éAwag and Hom. gpxog dddvtwv combine with petyw 
‘to escape’ in a collocation [to ESCAPE (pevyw)—from ENCLOSURE (0X06, ¢¢,)— 


12 Van der Weiden (1991), who integrates Ilepcéa at 16, translates “the mortals say that 
[Perseus] escaped to him [: Acrisius] and to the dark brine-enclosure ...”, arguing that the 
passage alludes to the story of Danae and Perseus being locked in a chest and sent out to 
sea. 

13. Bothmembers of the collocation may be etymologised in 1E terms: €pxo¢ ‘fence, enclosure’ 
is an s-stem deriving from 1k “serk ‘to repair by weaving’ (as per Covini 2017), dAua ‘salty 
water, brine’ a fem. abstr. to a mo-derivative to 1E “sehgl- ‘salt/saline’ (cf. Gk. éiAc ‘sea’, Lat. 
salis ‘salt’). 

14 CfIL. 4.350, 9.409, Od. 1.64, 3.230, 5.22, 10.328, 19.492, 21.168, 23.70. The Homeric expression 
matches TB tari kemessepi serkentse (1OL-202b5C = B(H)S “tvaddantapankty-’) “set/group 
composed of your own teeth” (transl. Adams 2013 s.v. serke-, modified by me). On the 
Homeric-Tocharian match cf. Humbach 1967:24-26. 

15 Instead of a genitive of material, the material can be sometimes expressed by means 
of an adjective, cf. gpxet yoAxelw ‘a bronze fence; i.e. a defence-wall (Il. 15.567). In other 
collocations with the structure [Zpxo¢—X,,,,,] the genitive specifies (i) the object warded 
off by the ‘enclosure, defence’, cf. pxog dxdvtwv (: ‘shield’, Il. 15.646), Epxoc BeAgwv (Il. 
5.316+), Epxog moAgyoto (Il. 4.299); (ii) the subject/object whom/which is defended, cf. 
[€pxoc—-PEOPLE 


ry 


gen. |, designating ‘the strongest warrior’, gpxo¢ Ayatdv (Il. 3.229+), for which 
IE parallels have been identified by Schmitt 1967:282-283, Campanile 1977:120-121, West 
2007:454-455- 
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of SOMETHING (Xgoy,) |: PUYOVTE ... Epxog HApas (fr. 70a.16 [= Dith. 1.16]), pbyev 
Epxos dddvtwv (Il. 4.350+).16 

The identification of gpxo¢ dAuas as a substitution kenning for ‘sea’ is guar- 
anteed by a Pindaric phraseological survey,!” cf. P. 2.80 dBdrtiotosg elu peA- 
Aog B¢ bmEp Eoxog HAuac, and the compound dAtepxys, which applies to ter- 
ritories washed by the sea in O. 8.25 (‘Aegina’), P. 1.18 (‘Cuma’s shores’), and 
I. 1.9 (‘the Isthmus’).!® If épxog cAuas || xopdv Pdpxoto (fr. 70a.16-17 [= Dith. 
1.16-17]) stands for the ‘sea of the Gorgons (: Phorcus’ daughters), in Dithy- 
ramb One Pindar might be following the same tradition as the one found 
in Hesiod and/or the Cypria, according to which the Gorgons live close to 
water. 


1.3 The Daughters of Phorcus 

The Gorgons’ mythological genealogy entails an association with the idea of 
‘enclosure’. In the Odyssey, Phorcys, identified as the father of the Gorgons 
by Hesiod (cf. Bdpxog, in Pi. P. 12.13, Dith. 1),!9 is eponymous to ‘Phorcys’ har- 
bour’, a bay in Ithaca, where two headlands protect the ships from the winds, 
cf. 


16 Od. 1.64, 3.230, 5.22, 19.492, 21.168, 23.70. 

17 The sea is black at night. Thus, the adj. yéAacg as well as the verb yedatvw apply to the 
‘water’ of the sea, springs and waves in Homer, cf. weAdvet movtog (Il. 7.64), weAav ... «Ope 
(IL. 23.693+), pedo bdwe (Il. 2.825+), underlying the compound peAdvdpoc (IL. 9.14+). 

18 The Pindaric compound semantically matches ON kennings for ‘sea’ with the structure 
[FENCE (gardr)—X,.,,], cf, especially, har hranngardr ‘the high-wave enclosure’ (Steinn 
Oldr 10.2), on which see Massetti 2019:16—-18. 

1g Aspointed out by Lavecchia 2000:97, iconographic representations of Phorcus are rare, cf. 
LIMC 8.v. Phorkys, which lists four representations. I think that the Boeotian black-figure 
bowl from Boston (= Museum of Fine Arts, cat. nr. 01.8070), late 5th c. BCE (= LIMC s.v. 
Gorgo, Gorgones 326), might provide us a further image of Phorcys/Phorcus. On the vase 
painting, a snake-haired and snake-girdled Gorgon is escaping towards a male character, 
who is holding a trident and seems to be reaching for her. The trident is a standard icono- 
graphic pattern of Poseidon (cf. rmC s.v. Poseidon). So, the male character represents the 
sea-god. Significantly, Phorcus is portrayed holding a trident on a bronze Etruscan mirror 
from Vulci, dated to the second half of the 4th c. BCE (Paris, Petit Palais DuT 149, cf. van 
der Meer 1995:164). In this image, Phorcus, located on the extreme left of the mirror and 
identified as Etr. <Purcius), is pursuing Perseus, who is protected by Athena. The Boston 
bowl would appear to contain a scene, which immediately follows Medusa’s death: while 
Pegasus is born from the neck of the beheaded Gorgon (on the right of the vase paint- 
ing), one of Medusa’s sister escapes towards Phorcus, who is somehow helping her. If my 
hypothesis is correct, the Boston bowl would document one of the oldest portrayals of 
Phorcys/Phorcus. 
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Od. 13.96-101 

Pdpxvvos dé tig ott Atv, cAlolo yEpovtos, 
ev dyuw Tedane: dbo de meoRAAtEs ev dT 
axtal dopp@yEs, AlwEvos TOT! MEMTHVICLL, 
ait’ dveLwv oxerowat Svaanwy ueya KOLO 
éxtobev’ EvtooGev Sé 7’ divev Secpoio Eevovat 


voy oN 


vies Edooedyo, OT’ dv dpLov LETPOV IxwVTOL 


There is in the land of Ithaca a certain harbour of Phorcys, the old man 
of the sea, and in it two projecting headlands, sheer to seaward, but slop- 
ing down on the side toward the harbour. These keep back the great 
waves raised by heavy winds outside, but inside the well-benched ships 
lie unmoored when they have reached the point of anchorage.?° 


As shown by Ginevra (forthce./a),2! Bépxos and Pdpxuc are nominal derivatives 
from IE *b’erg"- ‘to ward’ (LIV? 79-80, cf. 1EW145), which, among others, under- 


lies Gk. ppdcow ‘T fence, surround’ (*b’rg"-ie/o-). The theme gopx- is a secondary 
‘extraction’ from the aorist stem gpaé-, which was re-analyzed as resulting from 
*phrak-s-.2% ®dpxos reflects a thematic derivative *p"6rk-o- ‘obstructing/enclos- 
ing/surrounding’, which was substantivized with accent retraction: *p’ork-6- > 
*p*drk-o- (Pdpxoc).23 A name meaning ‘Encloser*’ or (by a semantic extension 
‘protect’ > ‘surround’) ‘Surrounder”’ could actually suit a sea-god, since Ocean 
himself is commonly portrayed as a notayd¢ which surrounds the earth.2* The 
thematic stem (*p*ork-6-) may have been remodelled into ®dpxug in analogy to 


20 


21 


22 


23 
24 


Cf. X Od. 13.96 Di. V éq’ & Atwévt Bdpxvvdc éotw tepdv T08 PaAncaiov Saipovoc; X Od. 13.96 Di. 
6 Ayuyy obtog &x tives Dépxvvoc Ge08 mote yeyove xd ToUTOU THY KAfjaW Eoxev. 

Contra Chantraine DELG, Frisk GEw, Beekes EDG s.v. gopxdv. Frisk GEW s.v. popxdv and 
gapxic hypothesises a meaning ‘white’ (cf. Hsch. @ 773 HC gopxdv: AeuKdv, MoAldv, PUTdV 
‘phorkon: white, grey, wrinkled”) and proposes a connection with the same root underlying 
MoE bright. However, the latter term may be traced back to 1E *b“erh,g- (Kroonen 2013:60— 
61) or *berg- (Huld 1984:40), which is incompatible with Gk. ®dpxoc/Pdpxuc. A possible 
reconstruction of a root *b’erk¥- (Lrv2 93-94, IEW 110-111) is discarded by de Vaan 2010 
s.v. farcid because the root shape *D'eRT is judged as inexistent. The sequence *D'ReT- is 
rare and seems to occur only with roots displaying an initial *b”., cf. *b’Rek- ‘to whet’ (cf. 
LIV? 93, IEW 168). 

It is also tantalizing to connect the Homeric expression gpdgavto ... Epxet (Il. 15.566-567) 
and Epxog dAuac ... Popxoto (fr. 70a.16—17 [= Dith. 116-17]). 

According to Giangrande 1987:85-86, in Phan. 1.20 gdpxoc is an appellative of Av. 

See the remarks of Nagy 1990b:238—239 and Ginevra (forthc./b), on axeavdg and its pos- 
sible formular ‘stand-in’ Heidavec. 
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other sea-gods’ names, e.g. Ty vc, or may have been the basis for a secondary u- 
substantivation, which underlies Pdpxus (dat.sg. Popxvt [Hes. Th. 270], acc.sg. 
®odexvv [Hes. Th. 237]). The un-stem (cf. gen. Bdpxvvos, acc. Pdpxvva | Od. 13.96, 
Il.17.312+]), built on the acc. Bdpxvv, was re-characterised (cf. acc. Popxvve in Il. 
17.312+) according to the same analogical process seen in the inflection of the 
name Zeus, acc. Zfv (IL. 8.206+) and Zfjva (Il. 14.157+). The Gorgons are thus the 
‘daughters of the Encloser/Surrounder™’. Significantly, the ‘harbour of Phorcys’ 
in Ithaca is an enclosure made of stones. 

In the light of this mythological genealogy and the possible link with Phor- 
cus’/Phorcys’ ‘closed’ bay, it may also be significant that Phorcus’ daughters are 
associated with the obstructions par excellence, i.e. rocks. According to Cypr. 
32.1-3 (vijgov metenecoav), they live on the ‘rocky island’ Sarpedon.”5 Moreover, 
Medusa possesses the power of petrification,”® as recalled by Pindar, cf. 


P.10.47—48 
. HAVIE VATLWTALG 
AlOwvov Odvatov pepwv 


He (: Perseus) came to the islanders, bringing them stony death ... 


fr. 70d.39—41 (= Dith. 4.39-41) 

... TO LEV EAevaev (Sov tT’ dont 

van] Fae []btOv petdotacw dhepervf. 

. Oy ]xe: metpaut 8 [2e]a[v]éev dvz[i] owtdv 


He brought it, and they saw things not to be seen. Truly he(?) made their 
transformation extreme(?); and they became stones instead of humans. 


The associations with ‘remoteness’, ‘sea-enclosure’ and ‘rock/stone’ are signi- 
ficant because Perseus’ enemies share these characteristics with the Panis and 
Vala, Indra’s adversaries and conquest. 


25 It is difficult to identify the landscape of Perseus and Medusa’s episode on vase paint- 
ings preserving the scene. Perseus may be interpreted as running or flying off a rock on a 
black-figure amphora from Vulci, (550-500 BCE, British Museum, London, cat. nr. 302168). 
Elsewhere, Perseus and the Gorgons hover above the sea (cf. e.g. the Athenian black-figure 
skyphos from Capua, 525-475 BCE, private collection, catalogue nr. 330724). 

26 ~=- Cf. e.g. Pher. 44, Lyc. 843+. 
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1.4 Vala: Location and Descriptions 

The Vedic word vald- ‘cavern, enclosure’ matches YAv. vara- ‘close space’. Both 
terms are derivatives of the Indo-Ir. root varg ‘to close, cover’ (cf. EWdAia s.v. 
Varo, IE *uel- ‘to enclose, envelop’, cf. LIv? 678, IEW 674, cf. section 2.3.1 below).?” 
The term, which occurs twenty three times in the Rigveda, is applied to a stony 
prison, where the Panis, Indra’s enemies,?® hide their cattle. Given its ‘envelop- 
ing’ nature, Vala is often called the ‘enclosure of cattle’ (vrajé goh), cf. 


RV 3.30.10ab 
alatyno vala indra vraj6 goh 
pura hdntor bhdyamano vy ara 


Vala, the enclosure of cattle, unquiet and fearful, opened up (even) 
before being struck, O Indra.?9 


The distinctive traits of Vala are diversely depicted. It is often imagined as a 
huge obstruction/defence, which is made of rock. Therefore, some passages 
refer to it as 

— a ‘stronghold’ (Ved. piir-),3° cf. Rv 6.18.5d rndh puro vi duro asya visvah “you 
opened its strongholds and its doors, all of them’; 

— an enclosure provided with ‘barricades’ (Ved. paridhi-)*! cf. RV 1.52.5cd in- 
drah ... bhindd valésya paridhimr iva tritdh “Indra ... split the barricades of 
the Vala cavern, as Trita had”; 

— a ‘mountain fortification’ (Ved. pdrvatasya drmhitani)®2 cf. RV 2.15.8ac bhi- 
ndd valém dngirobhir grnané , vi pdrvatasya drmhitany airat | rindg r6- 


27 Cf. Janda 2005:319-320. 

28 The etymology of Ved. pané- is unclear (cf. EWAia s.v. pani-). A connection with the name 
TIdevot (Strabo 11.7.1+), an Iranian people, has been repeatedly proposed, cf. Wackernagel 
1918:411, Schmidt 1968:200 ff. 

29 = Cf. RV 1.10.7¢, 1.132.4be, 4.1.15d, 4.16.6d, 4.20.6c, 8b, 6.73.3b, 8.32.5a, 10.28.7d, 10.45.11d. In 
RV 4.1.13¢ the cows are called dsmavraja- ‘those with a rock as their pen’. 

30 On the etymology of the term cf. Frisk GEw s.v. moA1g and Schwyzer 1939:344, who con- 
nect Ved. pur-, Gk. noAtc ‘city’ and Lith. pilis ‘castle’. For Strunk 1969 Gk. m6Atc and Ved. pur- 
reflect “plh,(-i-), whereas, according to Beekes EDG s.v. 16Atc, these same terms are based 
on “tpol-. Slade 2008:29-32 presents a list of passages in which the collocation [(vi-)bhed— 
PUF-acc,| and the compound purbhid- occur in connection with Indra. The ‘stronghold, 
however, is not always identified with Vala, as the god is said to have destroyed and 
conquered the strongholds of different enemies. 

31 ~~ Ved. paridhi- is lit. ‘what is set/put’ (Ved. dha, Gk. tiOnut, 1E *d"eh,-, cf. LIv? 136-138, IEW 
235-239) ‘around’ (pari? : Gk. met). 

32 Cf. also RV 2.15.8, on which see below. Ved. drmhitd- is a derivative to the Ved. root darh ‘to 
steady’, cf. Av. daraz- ‘fetter’. 
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dhamsi krtriman,y esam “Being sung by the Angirasas, he split the cavern. He 
broke apart the fortifications of the mountain and cleared their fashioned 
obstructions”. 
Several passages emphasise the stony structure of the prison: Vala is directly 
called ‘the rock’ (ddri-)33 or described as a ‘cistern with a mouth of stone’ (Ved. 
dsmasya- avata-),3* cf. 


RV 6.39.2a 
aydm usandh pary addrim usrah 


This one here eagerly (breaks) the rock en(closing) the ruddy (cows) 


RV 2.24.4ab 
asmas;yam avatam brdhmanas patir 
mddhudharam abhi ydm 6jasatrnat 


The cistern with its mouth of stone, containing streams of honey, which 
the Lord of the Sacred Formulation drilled out by his power. 


Ina further text, Vala is compared to an €exo¢ 656vtwv (Hom., see above, section 
1.2), a ‘set of teeth, cf. 


RV 10.68.6 

yada valdsya ptyato jasum bhéd 
bfhaspatir agnitapobhir arkaih 
dadbhir nd jihva parivistam adad 
avir nidhimr akrnod usriyanam 


When Brhaspati split the feebleness of taunting Vala with his fire-hot 
chants, he took (the cows) as the tongue takes (food) trapped by the 
teeth, and he revealed the hidden treasures of the ruddy (cows). 


33 ~+~Ved. ddri- ‘stone, rock, mountain’ reflects a compound “n-dr-i- ‘the unsplittable one’ (cf. 
Ved. dar, 1£ “der, cf. LIV? 19-121, IEW 206-208). The juxtaposition of [dar-ddri-,,,.| cre- 
ates a figura etymologica, ‘to split the un-splittable’, in RV 4.16.8a ap6 ydd adrim puruhiita 
dardar “when you tore open the rock for the waters, O much invoked one’. 

34 dsmasya- is a compound with a FcM to Ved. dsman- ‘stone’, cf. Gk. dxpwv ‘stone’, Lith. 
asmuod ‘edge’, a derivative from IE *hyek- ‘sharp, pointed’, and a sco to Ved. ds- ‘mouth’ (also 
‘face’), cf. Av. ah- ‘mouth’, Lat. 0s, Oly. a from 1E *h3éh,-s-. The etymology of Ved. avatd- is 
opaque, cf. EWAia s.v. avatd-, which mentions a possible connection with Gk. edvy ‘bed’, 
Latv. avudts ‘spring’, or the Fr. river name Avance. 
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Finally, Vala is also personified as a demon who conceals or guards the cows, 
cf. RV 10.67.6a valdm raksitaram dighanam “Vala, the guard over the milkers”, 
godhayasa- “cow-nurturer” (RV 10.67.7b), gdpati- “cowherd” (RV 10.67.8a).35 

Be it materialised or personified, Vala is located in the farthest region of the 
world, beyond the Rasa stream. The Vedic water-stream Ras@- (: Av. Ranha-) is 
said to separate the Vala from the rest of the world,*® cf. 


RV 10.108.137 

kim ichanti sarama préddm anad 
duré hy ddhva jagurih paracath 
kasméhitih ka pdritakmyasit 
kathdm rasaya atarah padyamsi 


[Pani:] Seeking what has Sarama arrived here, for far is the road, swallow- 
ing up (the traveller) in the distance? What is your mission to us? What 
was the final turn (bringing you here)? How did you cross the waters of 
the Rasa? 


15 Features of the Enemy and His/Her Abode (Mytho-geography): 
Common Traits 

Three characteristics are shared by the Greek myth of the Gorgons and the Old 

Indic Vala-myth: 

— The mytho-geographical location of the hero’s adversary in a remote, un- 
reachable place, which is located near or beyond a water stream: Hesiod 
situates the Gorgons beyond the Ocean (cf. Topyovs 8’, at vatovot mepyv xAv- 
tod ‘Oxeavoto, Hes. Th. 274), the poet of the Cypria on the island Sarpedon (cf. 
Topyovacs... at Lapmnddva vatov ev wxeav@ Badvdivy, Cypr. 32.1-2). In Olympian 
Thirteen (augi xpovvots, O. 13.63) Pindar seems to follow a Hesiodic model 
and in Dithyramb One (cf. Epxog dApag || xopav Pdpxoto, fr. 70a.16—-17 [= Dith. 
1.16—17]) to locate the Gorgons in the sea or close to it. The rocky prison of 
Vala is situated beyond the Rasa stream (cf. kathdm rasaya atarah pdyamsi, 
RV 10.108.1d); 


35 On Vala’s lament (RV 10.68.10) cf. section 4.5 below. 

36 = Cf. RV 9.41.6 pari nah garmayantya , dharaya soma visvatah | sara raséva “O Soma, flow 
for us in a protecting stream all around on all sides, like (the heavenly river) Rasa”. On the 
Rasa cf. Lommel 1926. On Av. Ranha cf. Brunner 1986 [2011]. Fora comparison between Av. 
Ranha- and Gk. wxeavos cf. Kellens 1979:70-712. 

37 _ RV10.108 is a dialogic hymn, in which the Panis address the dog Sarama, whom Indra has 
sent off to find the cows. 
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— Perseus’ and Indra’s enemies are associated with the idea of [ENCLOSURE]: 
The Gorgons are the daughters of Phorcus, whose name means ‘Encloser/ 
Surrounder’. Phorcus is furthermore connected with the notion of ‘(rocky) 
enclosure’ (cf. Bdpxvvog ... AyHv, Od. 13.96). Vala is ‘the enclosure’ par excel- 
lence (cf. Indo-Ir. vary, 1£ *uel- ‘to enclose, envelop’). For this reason, it is 
materialised as ‘the enclosure of the cattle’ (cf. vrajé géh, RV 3.30.10ab), or 
represented as a ‘barricade’ (cf. valdsya paridhih, RV 1.52.5d), a ‘stronghold’ 
(Ved. pur-, RV 6.18.5d) or a container (cf. dsmasyam avatdm, RV 2.24.4a). 

-— In both myths, enemies are somehow associated with [RocKs] and 
[STONES]: Medusa turns into stone whoever looks at her (cf. Ai8tvov Odva- 
Tov péowv, P. 10.48); Vala is made of stone or even directly referred to as ‘the 
rock’ (Ved. ddri-). 


2 Association with the Base Collocation [HERO-KILLS—SERPENT| 


21 From Lizards to Serpents 

The association with reptiles is a distinctive trait of the Gorgons. While the old- 
est gorgoneia are dated around the half of the 7th century BCE and occasionally 
display a snake-haired Gorgon’s head,38 the oldest material representation of 
the entire figure of the Gorgon in our possession is a relief on a Cycladic pithos 
found in Boeotia, dated ca. 660 BCE (FIGURE 2). Although the Gorgon is rep- 
resented in a way that is different from her prevalent iconography, we might 
still be able to recover an association with reptiles from the analysis of the 
pithos. In this image, Perseus holds one of Medusa’s locks in his left hand and 
a sword in his right. He is about to behead the Gorgon, but looks backwards 
to avoid her gaze. Medusa is represented as a female Centaur®? and without 


38 On the gorgoneion from Axos (Crete), which is not provided with snaky hair cf. D’'Acunto 
2001, who dates it to the end of the 7th century BCE. On the Corinthian gorgoneion-type 
as the model, which became prevalent in Greece in the 7th century BCE cf. Payne 1931. On 
the possible link between Cretan gorgoneia and Near Eastern models cf. Giuliano 1959- 
1960. 

39 A Centauro-form Gorgon is found on an amethyst scarab (British Museum, catalogue nr. 
WA 103307). On this and other gems with a similar iconography cf. Boardman 1968:27—-39. 
On the Gorgon’s equine associations cf. Vernant 1991:116, 18-120, 124-125, 129-133, Tsi- 
afakis 2003:87-88, Marconi 2007:48-150, Langdon 2008:114. As for the Cycladic pithos, 
Howe 1954:213-214 proposes that the Gorgon’s equine shape alludes to her union with 
Poseidon, who was worshipped as Hippios in Boeotia. Ahlberg-Cornell 1992114 and Snod- 
grass 1998:84-88 suggest that the quadruped body of the Gorgon is a generic marker of 
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FIGURE 2 

Cycladic pithos, ca. 660 BCE, 
catalogue nr. CA 795, Musée 
du Louvre, Paris 

PHOTO © RMN-GRAND 
PALAIS (MUSEE DU 
LOUVRE) / PHOTOGRAPH: 
HERVE LEWANDOWSKI 


any attached snakes. The background of the scene includes some plants and 
a lizard, two iconographic elements which art historians have given different 
explanations.*° The lizard may be interpreted as a benign or apotropaic animal. 
However, Hurwit (2006:123-130) proposes a parallel with lizards represented on 


monstrosity, recognizable as an Orientalizing iconographic pattern. Fittschen 1969:128 
and Ebbinghaus 2005:63 stress that Medusa is represented with the characteristics of her 
progeny (Chrysaor and Pegasus). Topper 2010 proposes that an association of maidens, 
horses and the Gorgons lies at the basis of the equine iconography of Medusa on the Cyc- 
ladic pithos. 

40 Vernant 1991:123, Topper 2007:86, and Langdon 2008:208 propose that the plant decora- 
tions allude to the ‘meadow’, in which Medusa united with Poseidon (cf. Hes. Th. 278-279). 
For Riccioni (1960:149) the floral background decorations are to be explained with the 
principle of the horror vacui. Conversely, according to Hurwit (1982), the giant flower 
drooping behind Medusa is an example of ‘pathetic fallacy’. 
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vases and shields/shield-bands of the Archaic and Classical Age, which may be 
taken as ominous symbols of imminent death.*! 

Alternatively, the lizard may hint at the Mischwesen-nature of monsters such 
as the Gorgon and the Chimaera.*” If that is the case, the lizard on the Louvre 
pithos hints at an association between the Gorgon and reptiles. In fact, snakes 
become a standard attribute of Phorcus’ daughters in literary and iconographic 
sources of the Archaic and Classical Age,*? cf. 


[Hes.] Sc. 229-234 
... TH OE LET” AVTOV 
Topyoves &mAntot te xal od patal EopwovTo ... 
... emt 88 Covyot Spdxovte 
Solw dmyjwpedvt’ EmtxvpTwovTE KderVaA 


The Gorgons, dreadful and unspeakable, were rushing after him ... At 
their girdles, two serpents hung down, their heads arching forward.4# 


2.2 Reconstructing [PERSE US-KILL s—SERPENTINE-GORGON]|* 

Pindar too mentions the Gorgons’ snakes. In Olympian Thirteen, Medusa is said 
to be ‘snakelike’ (O. 13.63-64 ogtwdeog ... Topydvoc, cf. section 1.2 above);* in 
Pythian Ten and Twelve, Pindar explicitly locates Medusa’s snakes in her hair, 
cf. 


41 On vase paintings and shield(s-bands) the lizard occurs in connection with murder- 
ers and murdered, e.g. the shield band from Delphi Museum, ca. 560 BCE, catalogue nr. 
4479. 

42 On the Middle Proto-Corinthian aryballos from the Chigi Group (attributed to the 
Chigi-painter or one of the related vase-painters, 650-640BCE, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Catherine Page Perkins Fund 95.10) a lizard crawls between Pegasus and the Chi- 
maera. 

43 Lizards co-occur with the Gorgon-heads again on an Attic black-figure amphora, dated 
ca. 540-530 BCE, preserved at Musée du Louvre, Paris (catalogue nr. F 99), cf. also Lmmc 
s.v. Gorgo. 

44 The iconography of the snake-belted Gorgons seems to match that of a bronze belt found 
in a woman’s grave in Athens, dated to ca. the first half of the 7th c. BCE, cf. D’Onofrio 
(2017), who proposes that the artifact is inspired to Caucasian belts (on which cf. Castel- 
luccia 2017). 

45 The term dgiwéyg ‘snakelike’ contains the productive suffix °wéy¢, recognizable as a SCM 
based on IE *h3ed- ‘to smell’ (LIV? 296, IEW 772-773, cf. Gk. 6Cw ‘to smell’, 65, ‘scent’), and 
a FCM 691° reflecting the inherited word for ‘snake’ (1E *h3e/og“i- or *h,og**i-), on whose 
problematic reconstruction cf. Katz 1998, Oettinger 2010a, 2010b. 
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P.10.46—47 
ws ETEQVEV 
te Topyover xal motxtrov xcip 
Spaxdvtwy poBatow HAvoE vaciwTais 


He killed the Gorgon and bearing her head adorned with locks of ser- 
pents, came to the islanders 


P.12.9 
tov TapGeviots bd T’ arAdTOLS dpiwy xEparats 


From under the maidens’ heads and the unapproachable heads of the 
snakes. 


In P. 10.46, Gk. Getvw ‘to kill’ (1E *g¥/en- ‘id’, cf. LIv? 218-219, IEW 491-493) 
describes the core-event of the myth.*6 In turn, the collocation [§etva- 
TopyWacc,| underlies the adjective and MN Topyogévog, cf. Hes. fr. 193.13 Topyo- 
govov 6’] jpwa, and the wn Topyopovy (Paus. 2.21.7+).4? As Watkins (1995:364) 
points out, by combining the description of Medusa in O. 13.63, d@1wdeog (sec- 
tion 1.2 above), and the description of Perseus’ endeavour in P. 10.46 émepvev 
... Topyéva “he slew the Gorgon’, it is possible to reconstruct a base colloca- 
tion 


[PERSEUS-KILLS (8elvw, IE *g*"en-)-SERPENT (091°, IE *h,og""-i-) ie. the 
Gorcon]*® 


A phraseological structure of this description would parallel the collocation 
[HERO-KILLS (IE *g“"en-)-SERPENT (IE “h,og*"-i-)|, which mostly applies to 
dragon-killings in Indo-Iranian, Germanic and Hittite mythological narratives, 
cf. Ved. dhann ahim “he killed the serpent” (RV 1.32.1c+, cf. section 2.3.3 below), 
Av. janat azim ‘he killed Azi (the serpent)’ (Y 9.8b, cf. section 3.3 below), oN 


46 Differently, Hesiod specifies that the Gorgon was beheaded, cf. Hes. Th. 280 tij¢ Ste Sy Iep- 
eds KEPaANY a&med|etpotouyoev, on which cf. West 1966:247. 

47. Gorgophonos is son of Elektryon, and grandson of Perseus. According to Paus. 2.21.7+ and 
[Apollod.] 1.87, Gorgophone (Topyogdvn) is the name of Perseus’ daughter. Gorgophone is 
also recorded as the name of one of Danaus’ daughters by [Apollod.] 2.16.2+. 

48 The collocation [HERO-KILLS-SERPENT] is furthermore attested in other Gk. texts, with 
lexical variants for ‘to kill’, e.g. P. 4.249 xtetve ... dpw. Ogden 2013:21 criticizes Watkins’ 
approach. 
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orms einbani “the serpent’s single bane” ([= Thor], Hym. 22), Hitt. “*idlwyankan 
... kuenta “he (sc. the Storm-god) killed Illuyanka” (CTH 321 §24 A Rs. III 31— 
32).49 


2.3 Indra’s Combats 

As illustrated by Renou (1934), the collocation [HERO—KILLs—SERPENT/EN- 
CLOSING-ONE] describes the main event of the Vrtra-myth.5° But in turn this 
heroic deed displays a variety of similarities with the story involving Vala. In 
the Vrtra-myth, Indra fights against the serpent Vrtra and his mother Danu. 
By defeating the monsters, the god sets free the waters which his enemies 
were keeping back.5! Some hymns mention that the Marutas, a group of storm- 
gods, help Indra in the battle and celebrate his victory with a shout of tri- 
umph. 

The association between the Vala and the Vrtra-myth is so strict that the two 
stories often merge or are represented as if they were the same heroic endeav- 
our. Common aspects to the two accounts concern: 

(i) the main characters of the myths and their roles, 

(ii) common lexical details and/or shared associations, and 

(iii) the main events of the narratives, which are expressed by means of the 
same collocations. 


2.3.1 Indra, His Enemies, and His Divine Escort 

Since Indra is the original hero of both the Vrtra- and the Vala-myths (cf. 
chapter 8, sections 1 and 4), in the Rigveda he is regularly referred to as ‘killer 
of Vrtra’ (vrtrahdn-, RV 1.16.8c+) or the ‘gnawer of Vrtra, the breaker of Vala’ 
(vrtrakhad6 valamrujdah, RV 3.45.24). In post-Vedic literature, where Vala and 
Vrtra are brothers, the god is addressed as valabhid- ‘splitter of Vala’ and 
valavrtrahdn- ‘killer of Vala and Vrtra’. 


49 Slade 2008:42—-52 argues that Ir. kirm... Skaft “the worm burst asunder” (Karnamag tArdax- 
Sir t Pabagan 8.11) and OF forwrat ... wyrm on middan “he cut asunder the dragon in 
the middle” (Beow. 2705) are lexically renewed versions of 1E [SPLIT (*b’eid-)-SERPENT/ 
worm], cf. Ved. [bhed-ahi-,,.,] (RV+, see below) and Ved. [bhed—kymi-,,,,] ‘to split the 
worm (AVS 5.23.13ab). 

50  OnVrtra’s combat and 1£ comparanda cf. Bréal 1882, Renou1934, Fontenrose 1959, Schmidt 
1968, Dandekar 1979, Lahiri 1984, Sdhnen-Thieme 2001, Watkins 1995, Witzel 2004. 

51 ~~ According to Oldenberg 1923, the waters enclosed by Vrtra are headwaters coming from 
the mountains, which are released from the peaks when winter-frost melts (cf. also 
Schmidt 1968, Witzel 2004, Slade 2008). However, the image of the waters’ liberation has 
also been interpreted as the production of rain from the cloud in Old Indic exegetic liter- 
ature (cf. Nigh. 1.10). 
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CHART 2 = Myths of Vala and Vrtra: distribution of the roles 


[HERO (Indra[/Brhaspati])] [with HELPERS] vs [ENEMY| 


Vrtra-myth: Indra Marutas Vrtra 
Vala-myth: Indra/Brhaspati Angirasas/Usijas Vala 


Indra’s enemies share the common trait of ‘enclosing. Both Ved. vrtrd- and 
Ved. vald- are nominal derivatives of the Vedic root varg ‘to close, cover’ (IE *uel- 
‘to enclose, envelop’, cf. section 1.4 above): Ved. vrtrd- reflects *u/-trd-, a nomen 
instrumenti with suffix -tro-: ‘the means of enclosing’ (Renou 1934), while vald- 

reflects “uold-, a thematic derivative with agentive value, ‘enclosing’ (possibly 
subst. ‘the encloser*’). 

In both mythological narratives Indra(/Brhaspati) is accompanied by a 
group of deities or priests: the Marutas are on Indra’s side in the fight against 
Vitra, the Angirasas or the Usijas in conquering Vala. The participation of the 
hero’s helpers is usually expressed by analogous verbal strategies: through the 
name of the group in the instrumental case, cf. Rv 6.18.5be valdm drgirobhih , 
han “with the Angirasas ... you smashed Vala’; with a compound featuring the 
helpers’ name as FCM and a SCM Csakhi-, meaning ‘having X as comrade(s)’, 
cf. RV 8.76.2ab aydm indro marutsakha , vi vrtrdsyabhinac chirah “this Indra ... 
with the Marutas as comrades, split apart the head of Vrtra’ (cf. also RV8.76.3a), 
or by means of a vant-adjective, cf. RV1.80.11d vrtrdm marutvam dvadhih “you 
have slain Vrtra with the Marutas alongside’, RV 2.1.20d bhindd valdm indro 
dngirasvan “together with the Angirasas, Indra split the Vala cave”. The parallel 
distribution of roles is recapitulated in CHART 2 (above). 


2.3.2 The Cave and the Mountain 

The myths of Vala and Vrtra exhibit parallel lexical usages. Specifically, the word 
bila- ‘cave opening’ occurs only twice in the entire Rigveda, always as the object 
of the verb dpa-var ‘to open, uncover’.5? In RV 1.32 Ved. bila- applies to the lib- 
eration of waters, which Vrtra held captive, while in Rv 1.u, it refers to Vala, cf. 


RV1.32.11cd 
apam bilam dpihitam ydd asid 
vrtrdm jaghanvarn dpa tdd vavara 


52 The verb often applies to Vala, e.g. RV 2.14.3b y6 ga udajad dpa hivaldm vdh “... who drove 
up the cattle—for he had opened the cave’. 
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What was the hidden opening for the waters—that Indra uncovered after 
he smashed Vrtra 


RV 1.11.5ab 
t,vam valdsya gomato 
a pavar adrivo bilam 


You uncovered the opening of Vala filled with cattle, O possessor of the 
stone. 


Moreover, both Vala and Vrtra are connected with rocky mountains. As already 
anticipated, Vala is a rocky enclosure, which is also called ‘stone’, ‘mountain’ or 


‘mountain fortification’ (see above, section 1.4). Significantly, Vrtra is said to lie 
down on a mountain, cf. 


RV 1.32.28 

dhann ahim parvate sisriyandm 

He smashed the serpent resting on the mountain 
RV 4.17.7cd 

t,vam prati pravata asdyanam 


dhim vajrena maghavan vi vrscah 


With your mace you hewed apart the serpent who was lying against the 
(mountain) slopes, O bounteous one.54 


In further passages the action of splitting the mountain(s)/the ‘belly’ of the 
mountains is juxtaposed to the killing of Vrtra, cf. Rv1.32.1cd dhann ahim an,yv 
apas tatarda , pra vaksdna abhinat pdrvatanam “he smashed the serpent. He 
bored out the waters. He split the bellies of the mountains’, RV 4.17.3ac bhinad 
girim ... vadhid vrtrdm vdjrena “he split the mountain ... He smashed Vrtra with 
his mace’”.5+ 


The parallel lexical usages speak in favour of an overlap between the combat 
against Vrtra and the smashing of Vala, cf. 


53 


54 


Cf. also RV 1.54.10b antdr vrtrasya jathdresu pdrvatah “(there stood) a mountain within the 
belly of Vrtra’. 
Cf. also RV 10.89.7. 
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CHART 3 ~~ Myths of Vala and Vrtra: parallel lexical usages 


[ENEMY (*uel-)] [MOUNTAIN (pdarva- (blocks/closes) [CAVE (bila-) | 
ta-/pravat-/giri-) | 


Vrtra-myth: Vrtra parvate sisriyandm bila- 


prati pravata asdy- 


anam 
Vala-myth: Vala parvatasya drmhitani bila- 
2.3.3 How to Smash the Enclosing Thing 


In both Vedic myths, Indra ‘smashes/destroys’ an obstruction. This main event 
is described by means of recurrent expressions, namely: 


[ HERO-KILLS/SPLITS-SERPENT/ENCLOSING ONE(Ved. varp) | 


In connection with the Vrtra-myth, the base collocation mostly features Ved. 
han ‘to slay’ (1E *g*"en- ‘to kill’, cf. Gk. Getvw, Lat. fendo, Hitt. kuenzi)®> and a 
direct object ‘serpent’, Ved. dhi-, or ‘encloser/obstacle’, Ved. vrtra-, cf. 


RV 1.32.1€ 
ahann ahim dn,v apds tatarda 


He smashed the serpent. He bored out the waters 


RV 1.32.5a 
ahan vrtram vytratdram vyamsam 


Indra smashed Vrtra| /Obstacle] the very great obstacle, whose shoulders 
were spread apart. 


The destruction of Vala is described by means of verbs meaning ‘to split’. Ved. 
bhed (1 *b*eid- ‘to split’, cf. Liv? 71-72, IEW 117) applies to the heroic deed in 
most of the cases, cf. 


55 Ved. vadh is suppletive of Ved. han in the aorist, cf. Garcia Ramon 1998. As pointed out 
by Slade 2008:32-42, other verbs apply to the same heroic deed, namely: (vi-/ni-)vrasc ‘to 
cut (down/apart), bhed and roj (on which see also below). Slade 2008:41 also argues that 
[(vi-/ni-)vrasc/roj-SERPENT] are lexically renewed collocations for [bhed-SERPENT]. 
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RV 2.11.20d 
bhindd valdm indro dngirasvan 


Together with the Angirasas, Indra split the Vala cave. 


Nevertheless, quasi-synonymous verbs occasionally apply to the smashing of 

Vala, namely: 

— (vi-)dar ‘to cleft’ (1E *der-, cf. LIV? 19-121, IEW 206-208), cf. RV1.62.4d valam 
ravena darayah “with a roar you cleft Vala’. 

— (vé-)roj ‘to break’ (1E *leug-, cf. LIv? 415-416, IEW 686), cf. RV 6.39.2¢ rujad 
drugnam vivaldsya sanum “he breaks apart the unbreakable back of the Vala 
cave”.56 

Significantly, Ved. han and bhed are also employed as if they were exchangeable. 

Occasionally, han describes the killing of (personified) Vala and (ava-)bhed the 

slaying or beheading of Vrtra (Renou 1934:18), cf. 


RV 6.18.5ac 

tan nah pratndm sakh,ydm astu yusmé 
ittha vadadbhir valdm dngirobhih 
hann acyutacyud dasmesdyantam 


Let our age-old partnership with you (all) (still) exist, with the Angirasas 
speaking in just this way—along with them you smashed the prospering 
Vala cave, O wondrous shaker of the unshakable 


RV 2.11.18ab 
dhisva sdvah Sura yéna vrtram 
avabhinad danum aurnavabham 


Take to yourself the vast power, O champion, by which you cut down 
Vrtra, the son of Danu, that son of a spider! 


RV 1.52.10cd 
vrtrasya ydd badbadhandsya rodasi 
made sutdsya Sdvasabhinac chirah 


56 Significantly, roj applies to the splitting of mountains in RV 6.30.5b, at close distance to 
[ahan ahim] (RV 6.30.4c). Ved. (vi-)kar ‘to separate’ (1E “k#er-, cf. LIV? 391-392, IEW 641— 
642) is attested in RV 10.67.6ab indro valam raksitaram dughanam ... vi cakarta “Indra cut 
apart Vala, the guard over the milkers”. 
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When, in the exhilaration of the pressed soma, with your vast power you 
split the head of Vrtra, who was pressing harder and harder upon the two 


world-halves.°” 


CHART 4 Myths of Vala and Vrtra: lexeme-crossing in the base collocations 


[HERO KILLS/SPLITS ENCLOSING one (*uel-)] 
Vrtra-myth: Indra han Vrtra 
(+ bhed) Vrtra(’s head) 
Vala-myth: Indra/Brhaspati bhed Vala 
(+ han) 
cf. also Indra/Brhaspati BREAKs(Ved.  Vrtra/Vala 
[vé-]roj) 


Additionally, Ved. roj ‘to break’ refers to both Vala and Vrtra in the collocation(s) 
[INDRA-BREAKS apart ([vi-]roj)-VALA/VRTRA,,,,], cf e.g. RV 4.50.5b valam 
ruroja phaligam ravena “he broke Vala, broke its bolt with his roar’, Rv 8.6.13 
ydd asya manyur ddhvanid , vi vrtrdm parvas6 rujan | apadh samudrdm airayat 
“when his battle fury smoked, he, breaking Vrtra apart joint by joint, sent the 
waters to the sea’.58 

Once again, the phraseological analysis demonstrates that the two heroic 
deeds overlap and merge. The base collocations resulting from the intersection 
of the lexemes are described in CHART 4 (above). 

In the light of this ‘phraseological system’, also Rv 10.67.12b vi murdhanam 
abhinad arbuddsya “Indra split apart the head of Arbuda’” (cf. chapter 8, sec- 
tion 4) is reminiscent of both the passages in which Indra splits Vrtra’s head 
(cf. the collocation RV 1.52.10cd vytrdsya ... Sévasabhinac chirah), and those in 
which Indra/Brhaspati smashes Vala (e.g. RV 2.11.20d bhindd valam). 


57. Cf. Slade 2008:25-29. The same collocation is attested in other two passages, cf. RV 8.6.6 vi 
cid vrtrasya dédhato , vajrena Sataparvana | siro bibheda vrsnina “with his mace of a hun- 
dred joints, with the ram, he split apart the head of raging Vrtra”; RV 8.76.2 aydm indro 
marttsakha , vi vrtrasyabhinac chirah | vdjrena gatdparvana “this Indra here, with the 
Marutas as comrades, split apart the head of Vrtra with a hundred-jointed mace”. 

58 Cf. also RV 8.6.37a, 10.49.6b, and the type [INDRA-BREAKS(vVé_roj)—BODY-PART-VALA/ 
VRTRAgen,| which is also attested in Rv 10.152.3ab vi rakso vi mydho jahi , vi vrtrasya han 
ruja “smash away the demon, away the scornful; break apart the jaws of Vrtra”; RV 1.56.6d 
vi vrtrdsya samdyd pasyarujah “you broke apart all at once the two jaws of Vrtra’. 
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2.4 Association with the Base Collocation |HERO-KILLs-SERPENT]: 
Common Traits 
On the strength of the set of metaphoric and phraseological overlaps presen- 
ted here, matching ‘serpent-combat’ elements in the Greek Perseus myth and 
the Old Indic Vala-myth acquire new weight. They are not trivial coincidences 
and/or parallel developments, but rather reflections of inherited phraseolo- 
gical and thematic material. Indeed, the phraseological analysis (ex Graeco and 
ex Vedico ipso) casts light on the workings of lexical renewal and substitution, 
which account for a variety of formal discrepancies between the comparanda. 

The association between Perseus’ endeavour and Indra(/Brhaspati)’s heroic 

deeds with the base collocation [HERO—KILLS—SERPENTINE ENEMY] is one of 

these remarkable common traits. In particular: 

— From the 7th century BCE, the Mischwesen par excellence, the Gorgons, are 
associated with reptiles in literary and material iconography. Such a tie is 
already visible Medusa’s most ancient iconographic portrayal (pithos from 
Louvre), while archaic literary sources often represent the Gorgons as snaky- 
girdled ([Hes.] Sc.) or snaky-haired (Pi.+). Reflections of the collocation 
[HERO-KILLs (IE *g“en-)-SERPENT (IE */,og**i-)], not attested directly in 
Greek, are scattered in two Pindaric passages: dgiwdeo¢ ... Topydvog (O. 13.63) 
and émegvev ... Topydva (P. 10.46, cf. also MN Topyogévoc, Hes. fr. 193.13). 

— Derivatives of the 1: “g¥"en- ‘to kill’ and 1: *h,og¥/i- ‘serpent’ regularly apply 
to the Old Indic Vrtra-myth, which parallels the Vala-myth in several re- 
spects. 

(i) The main roles and events of the myths are similarly distributed: Indra 
and Indra/Brhaspati smash an enemy, who is an ‘encloser’ (Ved. vrtra- 
and Ved. vald-); the hero-god is helped and/or celebrated by a group of 
characters, namely: the Marutas or the Angirasas/Usijas. 

(ii) Both Vrtra and Vala possess or block a ‘cave opening’ (Ved. bila-) and 
are associated with mountains or mountain slopes (Ved. pdrvata-, giri-, 
pravat-). 

(iii) Although different base collocations regularly apply to the two myths— 
[HERO-KILLS (IE “g¥"en-)—SERPENT (IE “h,og"“i-)| is most commonly 
referred to the Vrtra-myth (cf. e.g. dhann ahim [RV 1.32.1c+]), [HERO— 
SPLITS (*b*eid-)-vald- or STONE (Ved. ddri-)| to the Vala-myth (cf. e.g. 
bhindd valdm [RV 2.11.20d], adribhid- [Rv 6.73.1a])—, the same base 
collocations occasionally cross: Ved. han thus refers to the Vala-myth, 
while Ved. bhed describes the smashing of Vrtra/Vrtra’s head. 

— The analysis of Vedic phraseology shows that the two Old Indic stories 
proceed in parallel and overlap, while some aspects of Perseus’ endeavour 
against the Gorgons can be legitimately compared to those attested in con- 
nection with the Vrtra- and the Vala-myths. 
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3 Association with the Collocation [HERO-DRIVES 
away—GOODS(cattle, women etc.) | 


3.1 Perseus Rescuer of Women: The Fate of Danae and Andromeda 
Perseus’ triumph over Medusa is also connected with the liberation of two 
female figures, namely: his mother Danae and his wife Andromeda. According 
to the most common account of the story, Polydectes, tyrant of Seriphus, makes 
Danae his concubine and asks Perseus to obtain Medusa’s head as a nuptial gift 
to Hippodameia. However, it is thanks to the terrifying power of Medusa’s gaze 
that Perseus kills Polydectes and sets his mother free (chapter 5, section 2, 14— 
16).59 

Perseus is the protagonist of a further mythological account, which Ezio Pel- 
lizer (1987:46) defines as “a sort of reduplication of the qualifying deed [sc. 
the Gorgon episode]”.®° In this story, the hero faces a sea-monster, which is 
infesting the Ethiopian coasts.®! As a consequence of his victory, he obtains 
the hand of Andromeda, the daughter of Cassiepea/Cassiopea and king of 
Ethiopia Cepheus.®? The story is summarised by Pseudo-Apollodorus.® The 
mythographer’s account relies upon previous sources, which are not in our pos- 
session. Indeed, Andromeda was the subject of lost plays by Euripides®* and 
Sophocles:® 


59  Cf.also P.10.46—48, fr. 70d.39—41 (= Dith. 4.39—41), see above section 1.3. 

60 Orig. “une sorte de redoublement de |’exploit qualifiant”. 

61 On the episode and its iconography cf. Ogden 2013:123-129. 

62 The first mention of Andromeda as Perseus’ wife is found in Herodotus (7.61), who, 
however, does not recount the entire mythological narrative, cf. émel dé Tepaebs 6 Aaveys 
TE xall Alog dmixeto mapd Knpea tov ByAov xa oye adtod thy Buyatépa ‘Avdpopedyy, yivetat 
avt@ mats TH odvoprer Eleto Tlepayy, todtov dé adtod xatoAsizet. 

63. Inconnection with the evolution of the myth of Perseus and Andromeda and its possible 
non-1E roots and comparanda cf. Goold 1959:10-15, Morenz 1962, Hetzner 1963, Cristobal 
L6épez 1989, Gianotti 2003. Morenz proposes an Oriental origin of the myth, by compar- 
ing the story with the Ugarit’s account of the combat between Baal and Jam, a Sea-god. 
Hetzner 1963 compares the story of Andromeda with mythological narratives attested in 
other IE traditions. 

64 See Pagano’s (2010) edition. Cf. also the edition of Bubel 1991 (on which cf. Kannicht 1993). 
As a recent reference on the parody and possible recovering of passages of Euripides’ 
Andromeda in Aristoph. Thesm. 1011-1100, cf. Sfyroeras 2008, Major 2012-2013. 

65 On Sophocles’ Andromeda cf. Webster 1965, who makes the case that Sophocles’ tragedy 
began with Andromeda being bound, analogously to Prometheus in [Aeschl.] pv. In 
Sophocles’ Andromeda, the heroine was bound to stakes cf. Rispoli 1972. Pamias Massana 
1999 proposes that a variant of Andromeda’s myth, according to which Andromeda was 
tied to a pair of oars, might have inspired Sophocles. 
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[Apollod.] 2.4.3-4 

mapayevouevos dé cig Aibtortiav, Ao EBactreve Kngete, ebpe tyv tovtov buya- 
tepa ‘Avdponedayv tapaxeyevyvy Bopdv Saracciw uytet. Kaootenein yap 7 
Kygéws yur) Nypnicw tpie mepi xeMoug, xat acd elvar xpeloowv ndyy- 
ev: 68ev at Nypyides eunvicay, xat Tocedav adtats cuvopyiabeic mA Upvedy 
TE eml THY YwWPaV ETepe ual xATOS. "AUUWVOS dE YENTaAVTOS THY amaAACYHV 
THs gvppopdc, Edv H Kacoteretac Suyatyp Avdpoueda mpotelh tH unjtet Booed, 
todto dvaynacbels 6 Kypeds dnd thv Albidrwy Empate, xai mpocedyce THY 
Ouyatépa METER. TAUTHY Jeaodpevos o Ilepaeds nal Epncbels dvatpyoetv v7E- 
axeto Kypet 10 xfftoc, et peMret cwleioay abtyy avt@ Swoew yuvaixa. ent 
TOUTOLS VEVOLEVWY Coxw, UmoaTAS TO KAjtOS ExtEtve Kai THY AvdpomEsay EAv- 
oEv. 


Having come to Ethiopia, of which Cepheus was king, he found the king’s 
daughter Andromeda set out to be the prey of a sea monster. For Cas- 
siepea, the wife of Cepheus, vied with the Nereids in beauty and boasted 
to be better than them all; hence the Nereids were angry, and Poseidon, 
sharing their wrath, sent a flood and a monster to invade the land. But 
Ammon having predicted deliverance from the calamity if Cassiepea’s 
daughter Andromeda were exposed as prey to the monster, Cepheus was 
compelled by the Ethiopians to do it, and he bound his daughter to a 
rock. When Perseus beheld her, he fell in love with her and promised 
Cepheus that he would kill the monster, if he would give him her hand. 
These terms having been sworn to, Perseus withstood and slew the mon- 
ster and released Andromeda. 


Although we lack extensive literary records of this story from the Archaic and 
Classical Age, a Corinthian amphora from Cerveteri, dated 575-550 BCE, rep- 
resents the battle of Perseus against the sea-monster (FIGURE 3).5° On the 
amphora all characters are identified by name. On the left, a giant sea-monster 
(<KHTO >) emerges from the sea, visible in the background. In the centre, 
Perseus, wearing winged sandals and holding a leather pouch, is throwing 
rocks from a pile lying on the ground at the xjjt0¢. Behind him (on the right), 
Andromeda is tied (probably) to a rock. 

The accessories worn by Perseus do not simply help the beholder to recog- 
nize him,’ but they also allude to the fact that the fight against the xjto¢ 


66 On the iconography of Andromeda cf. Lrmc s.v. Andromeda. 
67 Cf. z1Mcs.v. Perseus. The hero is regularly represented as having the winged shoes and/or 
the gery in the hand, and/or the xifiatc. 
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FIGURE 3 

Black-figure Corinthian 
amphora from Cerve- 
teri, 575-550 BCE, Altes 
Museum, Berlin 

© STAATLICHE 
MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, 
ANTIKENSAMMLUNG / 
PHOTOGRAPH: INGRID 
GESKE CC BY-SA 4.0, 
F 1652. 


happens in close proximity to his encounter with the Gorgon. According to 
the most common account of the saga (cf. chapter 5, section 2), Perseus was 
bestowed the winged sandals, the pouch, and Hades’ helmet by his divine help- 
ers (the Nymphs and/or Hermes and/or Athena) to defeat Medusa. Therefore, 
according to most ancient textual sources, the hero is imagined to have fought 
against the xjjt0¢ after he took away Medusa’s head.®° 


68 Cf. Eur. TrGF 124.5-6 Tepaetc, mpdc "Apyos vavatordv, 16 Topydvoc || xcoa xopni@wv “I, Perseus, 
as I voyage for Argos bearing the Gorgon’s head”, although the inclusion of these verses in 
the tragedy is controversial. In Ovid’s account (Met. 4.706-752) this fight of Perseus is con- 
nected with the aition of the coral, which was generated from the contact of Medusa’s head 
with the seaweeds, cf. Maselli 2002. In the Corinthian amphora from Cerveteri, however, 
Perseus does not seem to kill the xfto¢ by petrifying it with the Gorgon’s head, but he 
attempts to hit him with rocks. The vase painting may be ‘photographing’ a first attack 
attempted by the hero or follow a different tradition. 
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3.2 Medusa’s Combat and Andromeda’s Rescue 

Further analogies between the combat against the Gorgon and the rescue of 

Andromeda may be identified: 

— In the Andromeda episode, Perseus’ enemy is called xfjt0¢ ‘sea-monster’. 
Thus, the hero’s adversary is almost homonymous of the Gorgons’ mother 
Ceto (Kytw, being related to xfjt0¢),5° cf. Hes. Th. 270-274 Knytw ... TEXe ... 
Topyous (section 1.1 above). Therefore, Pliny seems to identify Andromeda’s 
x¥jtog and the Gorgons’ mother (HN V 14.69 saxo in quo vinculorum 
Andromedae vestigia ostendunt; colitur illic fabulosa Ceto). 

— The maritime location of the heroic endeavour and the connection with the 
‘rocky landscape’ is a further trait shared by the two accounts (cf. above, sec- 
tions 1.1 and 1.3). One of the fragments of Euripides’ Andromeda emphasises 
the rocky setting of Perseus’ heroic deed: when the hero spots Andromeda’s 
figure on the rocks, he thinks that she is a statue carved out of stone, cf. 


Eur. TrGF 125 

ga tiv’ dyBov Tove’ dp mEpippUTOV 
ADE Oardcons, mapSevov 8’ eixw Tiver, 
2& adtopdppwv Aaivwv tuxtopdtwv 
TONS &yourApc yELpdc; 


[Perseus:] Hold—what promontory do I see here, lapped by sea-foam, 
and what maiden’s likeness, a statue carved by an expert hand to her very 


form in stone? 


TRANSL. COLLARD—CROPP 200879 


— Analogously to the clash with the Gorgon, the main event of the Andromeda 
episode consists in the killing of a (sea-)monster. The expression 10 xijt0¢ 
extetve ‘he killed the sea-monster’ ([Apollod.] 2.4.4) is a variant of the col- 
location [HERO-KILLS—-ENEMY/MONSTER]:” Gk. xtetvw is a lexical variant 
of §eivw in the collocations [HERO-KILLS-SERPENT],” cf. e.g. P. 4.249 xteive 
... dow “he killed the serpent” and [HERO-KILLs—ENEMY], cf. the synonymic 


69  Kyrtw reflects a name containing a suffix -oi- (the so-called ‘X“angw-type’), which regu- 
larly underlies female mythological names. These formations may pair both with thematic 
stems, e.g. yopydc : Topyw, and other types of stem, including s-stems, cf. Kytw : xfjt0<¢. 

70  Thesame motif occurs in Ov. Met. 4.673-675 nisi quod levis aura capillos || moverat et tepi- 
do manabant lumina fletu, || marmoreum ratus esset opus “had a light breeze not stirred 
her locks and warm tears welled in her eyes, he would have thought her a work of marble’. 

71 ~~ Cf. Watkins 1995:383-390. 

72 Watkins 1995:302, 326, 358, 372. 
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and metrically non-equivalent compounds é&vdpo@ovos (Il. 1.242+) : dvdpoxtd- 


voc (Ba. 4.23+) ‘slayer of men’.”3 Remarkably, in portraying Perseus’ combat, 


Ovid compares the sea-monster to a serpent, cf. 


Ov. Met. 4.714-715 
utque lovis praepes, vacuo cum vidit in arvo 
praebentem Phoebo liventia terga draconem 


As the swift bird of Jove, when he beholds a basking serpent in an open 


field, exposing to the sun its mottled back, and (seizes) on its tail ... 


— The death of the monster is followed by the liberation of a woman: by killing 


the Gorgon, Perseus sets Danae free from the condition of slavery (Avypov 


+ oF 


... OAKE MaTpOg T’ EmEdov || SovAocdvay TO tT” dvayxatov A€xos, P. 12.14-16); by 
killing the sea-monster, he frees Andromeda from chains (‘Avépoundyv EAv- 


gev, [Apollod.] 2.4.4)74 and marries her (cw8etoav abt adt Swcetv yuvatna, 


[Apollod.] 2.4.4). In Euripides’ Andromeda, the heroine concedes to Perseus 


‘to carry her off’, cf. 


Eur. 7rGF 129a 
you 5é p’, @ Eetv’, elite mpdomonov OéreIc 


wos oy 


elt’ dAoyov cite Suwtd’ (cx) ... 


Take me with you, stranger, whether you want me as a servant, a wife, or 


aslave. 


This passage allows us to reconstruct a collocation [(HERO)—CARRIes (away)— 
BRIDE/WOMAN], cf. cyov ... dAoyov, in which the notion of ‘leading/carrying 
off/away’ is conveyed by Gk. dyw (1E *h,ag-, cf. LIV? 255-256: *hyeg-, cf. chapter 


5, section 2, 13). The verb applies to the harvesting of a booty (cf. Ls] s.v. dyw 1.3, 


with reference to JL. 1.367+), but it also expresses ‘to take (someone) as a bride’ 


(cf. LSJ vi1 B.2). The analysis of Vedic passages referring to Vala and other Indo- 


Iranian narratives will make evident that analogous phraseological usages are 


attested in the Rigveda. 


73 Massetti 2019:19-22 on the compounds in Pindar and Bacchylides. 


74 


Cf. Eur. TrGF 122.4-5 dX’ év muxvois Secpotow eumerAcypevy || «ytet Popa ... medxetpot “but 
entangled in close bonds I am presented as food for the monster” (transl. Collard—Cropp 
2008). 
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3.3 Indra(/Brhaspati), Trita Aptya and Oraétaona, Son of A$fiia 

In Indo-Iranian, the base collocations [HERO-KILLs (*g#"en-)-SERPENT 

(*h,og#*i-)] and [HERO-LEADSs/DRIVES away—GOODS] occur in the framework 

of another myth, which is often compared to the successes of Indra(/Brhaspati) 

against Vala and Vrtra: the Vedic myth of Trita Aptya, corresponding to the 

Avestan myth of Oraétaona.” In the Rigveda, the hero Trita Aptya fights against 

three-headed Visvartpa, son of Tvastr. The hero kills him and carries off his 

cows as booty.”¢ Trita thus becomes a terminus comparationis of Indra(/Brhas- 
pati) or a doppelginger of the god(s).”” Take, for instance, the following pas- 
sages:78 

— Trita is credited with the killing of Vrtra, cf. RV1.187.1cd ydsya trité vy djasa , 
yrtram viparvam ardayat “(sc. food) by whose might Trita shook Vrtra apart 
till his joints were parted”; 

— The Marutas are said to be the helpers of Trita and Indra in their respective 
endeavours, cf. RV 8.7.24 anu tritdsya yudyatah , sismam avann utd kratum | 
dn,v indram vrtratir,ye “they stood by the unbridled force and the resolve of 
Trita, while he was fighting, (stood) by Indra at the overcoming of Vrtra’. 

— Indra is said to have split Vala “as Trita (did)”, cf. RV1.52.5cd indrah ... bhindd 
valdsya paridhimr iva tritah “Indra ... split the barricades of the Vala cave, as 
Trita had”. 


75 Cf. Watkins 1995:313-320. Ved. Tritd- (‘the Third’) corresponds to @raétaona- (uno-deriva- 
tive based on *éritd- with secondary vrddhi), while Aptya and Av. A@fiia are derivatives of 
Indo.-Ir. *ap- ‘water’. However, Av. A9iia- displays a metathesis, cf. Gershevitch 1969:188- 
189, Watkins 1995:314. Both Trita and @raétaona face a three-headed monster. While 
Trita is occasionally associated with Indra, Oraétaona is helped by Varafrayna (‘killer of 
Varaéra’, cf. Vrtra), cf. Rv10.8.8b indresita aptjy6 abhy ayudhyat “Aptya, urged on by Indra, 
attacked’, Yt 14.38e, 40a amamca vara$raynamcea ... yim Sraétaond taxmo barat “and the 
strength of Vara$rayna ... which brave Oraétaona bore”. 

76  OnTrita Aptya cf. MacDonell 1897:67-69, Oberlies 2012:72-73, 161-163, 404-405. 

77 According to Doyama (2023), Trita might have the role of a priestly king. If this reconstruc- 
tion is correct, one may argue that Trita stands close to Brhaspati. I thank Eijiro Doyama 
for the stimulating discussion we had on this point. 

78 Cf. RV 10.8.9 bhurid indra udinaksantam 6j6 , ;vabhinat sdtpatir maényamanam | tvas- 
trasya cid visvdripasya génam , acakrands trini Sirsa pdra vark “Indra split (the heads) 
off the one trying to reach up to much power—the Lord of Settlements (split them off) 
the one who thought himself (the same). Having made the cows of Visvartipa, the son 
of Tvastar, his own, he twisted off his three heads”. In another Vedic passage, Indra over- 
powers an enemy, who is described as ‘six-eyed and three-headed’, while Trita defeats a 
boar thanks to the poetic inspiration (ved. vip-), which is reminiscent of the weapon used 
by Indra(/Brhaspati) in the Vala-myth, cf. Rv 10.99.6 sd id dasam tuvirévam pdtir dan , 
salaksdm trisirsanam damanyat | asyé trité ny djasa vrdhano , vipa varahdm dyoagraya 
han “just he, the household lord, subdued the mightily roaring Dasa, with his six eyes 
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In the Avestan version of the myth, Oraétaona, son of A@iia,”9 kills three- 
headed AZi Dahaka with the help of Vara9rayna- (i.e. *Vrtra-killer). In both the 
Indo-Iranian mythological accounts the slaying of the enemy is described by 
means of derivatives of 1E *g#"en-: Vedic han and Avestan jan, cf. 


RV 10.8.8cd 
trisirsanam saptarasmim jaghanvan 
tvastrasya cin nih sasrje trité gah 


Having smashed the three-headed, seven-reined (monster), Trita let 
loose the cows, even those of Tvastar’s son 


Y 9.8 (cf. Yt 14.40) 

yo janat azim dahakam 
Srizafanam Srikamaradam 
xSuuas.asim hazanra.yaoxstim 


(Sc. @raétaona), who slew the dragon Azi Dahaka, the three-jawed, 
three-headed, six-eyed, one of a thousand skills.8° 


Not only does the main accomplishment of @raétaona resemble that of Indra 
and Trita, but the result of his endeavour also parallels that of Indra(/Brhaspati) 
and is described by means of analogous expressions. 


3.4 Waters, Cows, and Women 

In the same way as the base collocations applying to the killing of Vala and 
Vrtra cross and merge (cf. section 2.2 above), the base collocation referring to 
the result of the parallel heroic achievements of Indra, (Indra-)Brhaspati and 
Trita also overlap. By smashing Vrtra, Indra sets the waters free, by smashing 
Vala he frees the cows. Analogously, by killing Visvarupa, Trita ‘lets the cows 
loose’ (cf. nth sasyje trité gah, RV 10.8.8d, quoted in section 3.3). However, since 
cows and waters are sometimes compared or represented as the same thing 


and three heads. Grown strong through his might, Trita smashed the boar with his metal- 
tipped poetic inspiration’. 

79  Yg.7ch-8a G96ii6 ... yat hé pu$ré us.zaiiata ... $raétaond | yo janat azim dahakam “Agpiia 
... to him a son was born ... @raétaona, who killed Azi Dahaka”. 

80 The myths of Trita Aptya and that of @raétaona display great similarities with that of Gery- 
oneus and Cacus (cf. Bréal 1882, Watkins 1995), cf. Pi. fr. 169a.6—8 Ipudva, Boas ... EAace 
“(Heracles) carried off Geryoneus’ cows”. Geryoneus, who is Medusa’s grandson, has three 
heads (cf. Hes. Th. 287), six hands and six-feet (cf. Stes. 5). 
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(cf. chapter 8, section 4),*! the water-streams Indra sets free resemble cows. In 


parallel, Brhaspati is credited with the liberation of the water-flood, cf. 


RV 1.32.2cd 
vasra iva dhendvah syandamana 
dnijah samudram ava jagmur apah 


Like bellowing milk-cows, streaming out, the waters went straight down 
to the sea®? 


RV 2.23.18d 
brhaspate nir apam aubjo arnavam 


Brhaspati, you forced out the flood of waters.% 


The release of the imprisoned beings is also equated with the gathering of a 


precious booty. This action is in turn expressed by the base collocation 


[HERO-LEADs/DRIVEs away/off(Ved. [ud-/sdm-]aj)-Goops ]**+ 


The notion [GooDs] is expressed by means of unmarked lexemes (such as Ved. 


vasu- ‘goods’), cf. RV 6.73.3a brhaspatih sam ajayad vdsini “Brhaspati entirely 


conquered goods’, or ‘marked’ lexemes specifying the nature of the conquered 


goods, cf. 

81 Venkatasubbiah 1965. Cf. RV 9.24.2 and Ts 2.1.4.5, 4, 6 tdsya vrtrdsya Sirsaté gdva ud ayan 
“from the head of Vrtra cows came out”. 

82 Cf. also RV1.32.11ab, 1.32.12¢d, 1.61.10cd. 

83 Since in the Rigveda ‘cows’ are also a metaphoric designation for the light-beams of the sun 
and the dawn, Indra and/or (Indra/)Brhaspati are also said to have ‘produced’ or ‘found’ 
the sun and the dawn, by destroying Vrtra/Vala, cf. RV 1.32.4ac, 10.67.4—5 (on which see 
chapter 8, section 4), 10.68.9. 

84 As pointed out by Matasovi¢ 1996, the fact that the base collocation [HERO-DRIVES 


(*h,ag-) away-CATTLE (*g*ehzu-)| often combines with derivatives of 1E *g#*en- ‘to kill’ 
in Indo-Iranian and Old Irish suggests that cattle-raids, crucial events in the 1£ culture 
(cf. Lincoln 1976), were connected with dragon-combats (Ivanov-Toporov 1974). In Old 
Irish [HERO-DRIVEs away (*h,ag-)—CATTLE (*g“eh3u-)] occurs in the same expression 
‘women are taken, men are killed, cattle are driven off’, cf. Tain Bé Cuailnge 3425 fir eontair, 
mné brattair, bai agthar; Tain Bo Cuailnge 2124 mnd brataitir, ol Cu Chulaind, eti agatair, 
fir gonaitir “women are taken, said Cu Chulainn, cattle are driven off, men are killed”. In 
Vedic ud-aj occurs at close distance to Aan in RV 2.12.3, 2.14.3. On the symbiotic interaction 
between IE *h,ag- and *g¥“en- cf. also Anttila 1999. 
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RV 3.45.2ab 
yrtrakhad6 valamrujah 
puram darmé6 apam ajah 


Gnawer of Vrtra, breaker of Vala, splitter of strongholds, driver of 
waters ... 


RV 2.24.3C 
uid ga ajad dbhinad bréhmana valém 


He drove up the cattle; he split the cave by the sacred formulation. 


In the Avestan parallel account, the hero Oraétaona, killer of AZi Dahaka, 
carries away his enemies’ wives.®° Significantly, the notion of ‘carrying off’ is 
expressed by means of Av. az (IE *h,ag-, matching Ved. aj [see above] and Gk. 
oyw), cf. 


Yt 5.34n0 
uta hé vanta azani 
sanhauudci aranauudci 


And that I may carry off his (sc. AZi Dahaka’s) two beloved wives, Sanha- 
vac and Aranavac. 


Although Indra is never said to rob his enemies of their women, ‘cows’, ‘waters’ 
and ‘spouses’ overlap in several Rigvedic passages. The waters set free by the 
god are compared both to ‘women, who have the Dasa as [their] husband’ 
(Ved. dasdpatnih)®* and ‘cows, who have the serpent as their herdsman’ (Ved. 
ahigopa-), cf. 


RV 1.32.11ab 
dasdpatnir ahigopa atisthan 
niruddhda apah panineva gavah 


The waters stood still—their husband was the Dasa; their herdsman, 
the serpent—hemmed in like the cows by the Pani. 


85 The collocation [TRITA-LEADS/DRIVEs (away)—WOMeN]* is not attested in Vedic, but 
Trita’s wives are mentioned in several hymns, cf. Oberlies 2012:405. 
86 = Cf. RV 3.12.6b, 5.30.5, 8.96.18d. 
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TABLE 11 __ IE lexemes for ‘to lead’ in the collocations [to LEAD-WATERS/WOMeN] 


LE *nefH- [wATER] Ved. apam neta ‘the guide of the waters’ (RV 2.12.7d+)# 
Hitt. watar nai ‘he drives/leads the waters’ 
Luw. waar nanamman ‘led waters’ 
[WoMAN] _ Ved. piisd tveté nayatu “Pasan shall lead you (: the bride) 
inside” (RV 10.85.26a) 
2.1E*ued’- [WATER] Bactr. Go oooacto ‘he leads the waters’ 
YAv. vaidi- ‘irrigation canal’, vad ‘canal’ 
Olt. uisce tairidne ‘led water’ 
[WOMAN] OAv. vaziiamna ‘bride’ 
SCr. te vode djevojku “they are leading the bride” 
3.1E*ueg*- [WATER] Gk. Udwp dyetevdpevov ‘canalised water’ (Hdt. 3.60+) 
[WOMAN] _ Gk. dyéwv ‘(Apollo’s) chariot (carrying his bride Cyrene)’ 
(Pi. P. 9.10) 
Ved. vahyd- ‘wedding litter’ (Ms+) 
OAv. vaziia- ‘(wedding) chariot’ 
Ved. vahate ‘to marry’, OAv. vazaite ‘id’ (Y 53.5) 


4.1E*deuk- [WATER] Lat. aquam ducere, aquae ductus ‘lead water, aqueduct’ 
[WOMAN] Lat. uxorem ducere ‘to marry’ 

5.1E*hjag- [WATER] Gk. dwo dyew (P1.+) ‘to lead water’ (cf. Pi. N. 7.62) 
[ 


WOMAN] — Gk. yuvaixa dtyetv ‘to lead the bride’ (cf. Pi. P. 9.122-123) 
Av. vanta azani (Yt 5.34) 
Lat. agere uxorem ‘to marry’ 


a Cf. also Rv 9.74.3d. 


Moreover, not only is the collocation [to LEAD (IE *h,ag-)-WOMeN,,,,| a 
‘marked’ lexical variant for [to CARRY/DRIVE away—GOODS,,,,|, but the struc- 
ture [to LEAD-WOMAN,,,, (= bride)] also came to semantically specialise as 
[to MARRY] in several 1£ languages. As Watkins (2009:231) showed, the notion 
of ‘leading’ within the collocations for [to LEAD-the WOMANac,, (= bride), i.e. 
to MARRY], and [to LEAD-WATER,,,,| is expressed by a set of interchangeable 
synonyms in diverse IE languages,®’ cf. TABLE 1 (above). 

In the light of the threefold phraseological overlap [cows] : [WATERS] : 
[WOMEN | and the phraseological data about [to LEAD-woMen] presented, it 
is remarkable that a wedding simile describes the re-conjunction between the 


87 In Massetti 2019:126-129, I propose to integrate [to LEAD—GLORY,,,,| in Watkins’ scheme. 
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Angirasas and their cows in RV 10.68. In this hymn, the Angirasas and the cows 
are first likened to Bhaga and Aryaman, i.e. to the deities who preside over mar- 
riage, then to a married couple (ddmpaiti, du. ‘the household pair’); Ved. nay (cf. 
above, TABLE u1 [1]) expresses the notion of ‘leading the bride’, cf. 


RV 10.68.2 

sdm gobhir angirasé ndksamano 
bhaga tvéd aryamanam ninaya 
jane mitré nad dadmpati anakti 
bfhaspate vajdyasumr ivaja 


(Bellowing) with the cows, (Brhaspati) Angiras, coming near, led (the 
Angirasas) together with the cows, as Bhaga leads Aryaman. As the ally 
among the people [= Agni] anoints the household pair, he anoints (the 
Angirasas). O Brhaspati, incite them like swift (horses) in a contest.8§ 


The metaphor indirectly allows us to reconstruct an overlap between differ- 
ent booty (waters, cattle, women) won by the Indic serpent/prison-smashers, 
Indra/(Indra/)Brhaspati, Trita Aptya and the Avestan serpent-killer Oraétaona. 


3.5 Association with the Collocation [HERO-DRIVEs 

away-Goops(cattle, women etc.) |: Common Traits 

The Gorgon myth and the Indic myths of Vala and Vrtra may share a further 

common point, namely: the association of the hero's victory with an analogous 

result, i.e. the liberation and carrying off of something/someone. 

— Perseus’ fight against the Gorgon is connected with the liberation of a 
woman, namely: in the first instance, his mother Danae (Avypov ... TloAvde- 
uta Ofjxe || patpdg t” Eumtedov SovAcaivay 16 Tt’ dvaynaiov A€yxos, P. 12.14-15), 
and secondly, Andromeda (Soph., Eur.+). Indeed, the Andromeda episode 
comprises two core-events which resemble those found within the Gor- 
gon endeavour, i.e. the killing of a sea-monster (cf. 16 xijto¢ éxtetwe, [Apol- 
lod.] 2.4.3-4) and the liberation of a woman, Andromeda, whom Perseus 


88 In RV 4.1.16 the metaphoric cows of poetic inspiration are compared to maidens, who 
announce their bridegroom choice, cf. té manvata prathamdm nama dhendés , trih sapta 
matuh paramani vindan | tdj janatir abhy aniisata vra , avir bhuvad arunir yasdsa goh 
“they brought to mind the first name of the milk-cow; thrice seven highest (names) of the 
mother they found. (The cows) recognizing it [= the name], bellowed out (to the men), 
(like) maidens (announcing their bridegroom choice). The ruddy one [= Dawn] became 
manifest with the glorious (name) of the cow’. 
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marries. This event is described through the collocation [PERSEUS—&yw— 
ANDROMEDAg¢¢.—GA 0X06 (pred.jace.| in Eur. TrGF 129a (you p’[€] ... &Aoxov). 
The passage thus preserves a collocation [HERO-LEADs (IE *h,ag-)- 
WOMAN-as WIFE], which in Greek, like in other IE languages, expresses ‘to 
marry’. 

— In the Vrtra-myth, Indra liberates the waters, which were imprisoned by 
Vrtra; in the Vala-myth, he sets the Panis’ cows free. ‘Cows’ are a metaphoric 
designation or a term of comparison for ‘waters’ and the two myths thus 
overlap or intersect. Moreover, the collocation [HERO-LEAD s/DRIVES away 
(IE *h,ag-)—GOODs] applies to the final achievement of the Vrtra- and Vala- 
myths. The same base collocation is found in the Iranian myth of Oraétaona, 
who, like Indra and Trita Aptya, ‘kills a serpent’ (cf. Av. Y 9.8 janat azim 
dahakam). Significantly, Oraétaona ‘carries off’ the two wives of his enemy 
(Yt 5.34). Even though neither Indra nor (Indra/)Brhaspati is connected with 
the liberation/carrying away of women, the waters imprisoned by Vrtra are 
metaphorically compared to women (RV 1.32.11+). Since the collocation [X- 
LEADS (IE *h,ag- or synonym)—WOMAN, ,,, | also specialises as ‘to marry’ (i.e. 
to lead the bride), the re-conjunction between the Angirasas and their cows 
is also compared to a marriage (ddmpati, RV 10.68.2Cc). 

Perseus’ rescue of Andromeda, leading to his marriage, is analogous to the 

accomplishments of Indra, (Indra/)Brhaspati, Trita and Oraétaona: the carry- 

ing away of waters, cows or women, which/who originally belonged with the 
enemies defeated by the (divine) heroes. 


4 Acoustic Dimensions of the Narratives 


In the Greek narratives recounting the Gorgon-deed, ‘loud sounds’ are connec- 

ted with various aspects of the story, namely: 

(i) _ the figure of the hero and the celebration of his victory over the defeated 
enemy, 

(ii) the enemy’s loud voice, and 

(iii) the musical skills of the hero’s divine helper. 


41 Perseus’ Cry and/or Cheering 
As already anticipated (chapter 5, section 2, 11, and section 2.2 above), Pythian 
Twelve seems not to represent the actual killing of Medusa. The expression 
which, in a way, summarizes Perseus’ accomplishment, apparently focuses on 
a detail of the episode and is found at u1, within the collocation [PERSEUS— 
SHOUTS-—(against/towards) GORGON,,,.|, cf. Tepcebs ondte tpitov ducev xact- 
Yntav LEpos. 
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The use of Gk. &évw ‘to shout’ in connection with Medusa’s episode may be 
reminiscent of more than one typical epic battle scene. In Greek hexameter 
poetry the verb denotes the battle cry of Athena and Ares, cf. 


IL. 20.48-52 

apto 8’ "Epis xpatepn Aaogados, ade 8 ‘AbHvy 
Otho’ OTE LEV TAOd TAPPOV dpLKTHV TElyEOS EXTOG, 
dot’ Er’ axtdwv Epdovmwv paxpov dite. 

ade 8 "Apys Etepwlev epeuvf} AatAam toog 

d&d nat’ dxpotatns mdALos Tpweont xeAEvwv 


Then up leapt mighty Strife, the rouser of peoples, and Athene cried 
aloud,®°—now would she stand beside the digged trench without the 
wall, and now upon the loud-sounding shores would she utter her loud 
cry. And over against her shouted Ares, dread as a dark whirlwind, call- 
ing with shrill tones to the Trojans. 


The capacity of ‘roaring terribly’ belongs to both the most warlike Greek gods, 
as some of their epithets make evident. Ares is called Beimnvog ‘loud-shouting’ 
(IL. 13.521), Bedutos ‘roaring’ (Lyr. adesp. 109b), and évudAtog ‘Enyalios’ (Il. 17.211+). 
This epithet, of obscure etymology (cf. Chantraine DELG, Frisk GEw, Beekes 
EDG s.v. évudAtos),2° was synchronically connected with the GN ’Evuw, who 
embodies war and/or the war cry, cf. e.g. Phil. 244* EvudAtog: mapa thy “Evuw 
Saiuova, Htl¢ Eat mpoatdtic to} moAELov, Et. Gud. € 481.19 Evvw' ... [mapa] To 
evade, [5] eott Body. 

Athena is described as éypexddtyog ‘awakening the battle cry’ by Hesiod (Th. 
925),2! while Pindar connects the goddess with loud sounds on more than 
one occasion. In Olympian Seven, Athena is said to have sprung out of Zeus’ 
head shouting an immense battle cry (O. 7.36-37 Adavata ... dAdcAakev drepuc- 
xet Bod) and is addressed as éyyetBpovoc ‘having the thunder-roar in the spear’ 
(0. 7.43).92 In Pindar’s Second Dithyramb, it is Athena’s aegis that resounds with 
the screams of a thousand snakes, cf. fr. 70b.17-18 (= Dith. 2.17-18 dAncdeoon [t]é 


89 On Athena and the association with the battle cry cf. Garcia Ramon 2o21b. 

go  Oncults of Ares and Enyalios cf. Gonzales 2004. Ona possible etymological interpretation 
of the name cf. Bader 2001-2002. 

g1 = InJl.5.738-742 Athena’s aegis is said to contain a series of allegoric entities, such as Phobos 
‘fear’, Eris ‘strife’, Alké ‘force’ and Joke ‘battle cry’. Cf. also the epithet éptySoumos ‘highly- 
resounding’, which is referred to the goddess in Q.s. 14.421. 

g2 On the epithet cf. Massetti 2019:39—-40. 
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TlaAA cdo ¢] atyic || pupiwv pboyyaetat xAcyyats Spaxdvtwv).93 The use of dvw in 
connection with Athena's protégé in Pythian Twelve may thus hint at the super- 
human, loud cry of Perseus, who is facing an extraordinary battle. 

At the same time, the use of the verb may also be connected with another 
epic context, namely: the typical scene of warriors exulting over their defeated 
enemies, a traditional motif in Greek hexameter poetry. In passages of this fash- 
ion, the expression Laxpdv dicas ‘shouting aloud’, elsewhere co-occurring with 
different verbs of speech such as xaAéw ‘to call’94 and xéAopat ‘to command, 
combines with erevyopat ‘to exult’,% cf. 


Tl. 13.413-414 
AnipoBos 8° éxroryAov emevdEato paxpov ditions 
od pav att’ dtitog nett’ "Actos... 


And Deiphobus exulted over him in terrible wise, and cried aloud:—Hah, 
so not unavenged lies Asius! 


In the light of the Homeric parallels, the reference to Perseus’ battle cry or shout 
of triumph in P. 12.11 (dvgev, “[when Perseus] shouted ...”) may be regarded as 
a Pindaric invention, which is ultimately based on an epic topos. 


4.2 The Enemy’s Voice 

In Pythian Twelve the opposition between the inarticulate lament of the Gor- 
gons and Athena’s musical invention seems to be reflected on the lexical level 
(cf. EpixAcyxtav yoov ‘highly shouted wail/lament’, 21, vs @prjvos ‘dirge’, 8, cf. 
chapter 5, section 2). Even if the description of the Gorgons’ lament is unique, 
the poet might again be operating with a set of traditional themes. As Segal 
(1998:18-19) highlights, the emission of a loud utterance was probably ima- 
gined to be a distinctive trait of the Gorgons, whose “huge frontal face, griming 
mouth, protruding tongue and sharp teeth conveyed the idea of a ‘terrifying 
roar’” (Phillies-Howe 1958:211—-212).9” 


93 On this passage cf. Lavecchia 2000:162, who suggests a parallel with Aeschl. Sept. 381 and 
proposes that xAwyyé alludes to the sound of the aulos. On possible Anatolian comparanda 
to fr. 7ob.10-20 cf. Watkins 2001. 


94 ~—s IL. 22.294. 
95 Il. 6.66, 6.110, 8.172, 1.285, 15.346, 15.424, 15.485, 16.268, 17.183; cf. also xexAet’ aboag (Il. 
4.508). 


96 IL 13.413, 13.445, 14.453, 14.478. 
97 On the iconography of the gorgoneion cf. Besig 1937, Floren 1977, Belson 1981. 
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The names of two relatives of Medusa may provide us with further clues 
to the inborn loudness of Phorcus’ race. According to Hesiod’s Theogony, after 
Perseus beheads Medusa, two mythological beings spring out from her blood: 
Pegasus (cf. section 1.2 above) and the hero Chrysaor, father of Geryoneus, cf. 


Hes. Th. 280-283, 287-288 

tig 6’ ote Sy Tepceds neqadny dmederpotouyaev, 
exBope Xpvodwe te weyas xal TInyacos trmo¢. 
TH ev Ewvopov Hev, 6t’ ‘OQxeavod nepl myyac 
yevd’, 08’ hop xptcetov Eywv peta yepat piAyow. 


... Xpvgdwo 8” Etexev toineqarov Pypvoviha 
uryGeig Kaddtpon xoven xAvtod ‘Oxeavoto 


And when Perseus cut off her head, there sprang forth great Chrysaor and 
the horse Pegasus who is so called because he was born near the springs of 
Ocean; and that other, because he held a golden blade (aor) in his hands 
... And Chrysaor was joined in love to Callirrhoe, the daughter of glorious 
Ocean, and begot three-headed Geryoneus. 


Hesiod explicitly connects Xpuodwe with Gk. cop. As confirmed by the Myc. MN 
a-o-ri-me-ne |A*orimenés/ (PY Qa 1296), this term may be traced back to “*hynsr-, 
*honsor- (cf. Lat. ensis, as per Nikolaev 2009). Indeed, the Myc. MN a-o-ri-me-ne 
shows no trace of the internal semivowel -u-, so, éop must be kept apart from 
Gk. deipw, a derivative of 1E *hyuer- ‘to hang’ (cf. LIv? 290, IEW 1150). Neverthe- 
less, the term was connected to deipw within Greek, cf. e.g. Et. Gud. « 157 cop 
... Tapa TO delpw dop.28 As such it came to mean ‘belt’ and also to denote the 
‘lyre/kitharis-belt. This synchronic etymological link explains why Hesychius 
glosses ypuodwp as ypudoxidapts ‘having a golden kitharis’ (Hsch. ¥ 777 HC) and 
why Pindar defines Orpheus ypucdwo in fr. 128c.u—12 (Open xpuacope). 

The name of Chrysaor’s son Geryoneus (I'ypvovets) belongs to the semantic 
field of ‘loud utterance’, being etymologically related to Gk. ynptw (non-Att.- 
Ion. yapbw ‘to utter [a sound]; ‘to sing’) and yijpus (non-Att.-Ion. yapus) ‘voice;99 


98 As explained by Janko (1978:194), the compound ypvuadopog (Il. 15.256+) can belong to- 
gether with &(-)eiow. Janko proposes that the change from athematic to thematic declen- 
sion was “mediated through the genitive singular in the formula AmdA\wvoc ypvacopou 
before a vowel at the bucolic diaeresis’, where the alternative AndMwvos ypvadopoc could 
have been replaced. 

99 According to Forssman 1966:119-120 the Pindaric form I'ypvovag (I. 1.13+), instead of the 
expected Iwpudvac*, can be explained as a reference to Hes. Th. 289-294, 982-983. 
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cf. 1E *gar- ‘to utter aloud sound’ (cf. Liv? 161, IEW 352).!°° A proper name with 
a basic meaning ‘Shouter”™ is actually well-suited to the guardian of the Hesper- 
ides’ apples, who is provided with three heads (tpixépadocg, Hes. Th. 287), and, 
one can imagine, three mouths to give the alarm loud and clear. The prerogat- 


ive of a loud voice is a peculiar trait of Geryoneus’ Latin counterpart Cacus,!02 
cf. 


Ov. F.1.569-572 
prima movet Cacus conlata proelia dextra 
... et flammas ore sonante vomit 


Cacus first begins the battle having swung the right hand ... and resound- 
ing mouth emits flames.!°% 


A final clue to the Gorgons’ association with the sphere of music and loud 
sounds is their representation in 18th century folklore. As Politis (1878:261) and 
Lawson (1910:184—185) point out, in Modern Greek oral traditions, the Gorgons 
are imagined as half-women half-fish creatures who transform into beautiful 
singing maidens, when sailors correctly solve their riddles. 


4.3 Athena’s Musical Invention 

In Pindar’s ode, the twofold reference to Athena’s invention (7-8, 22-24) gives 
prominence to the musical skill of the goddess and to the imitative nature of 
the tune (cf. uyoort(o), on which cf. chapter 5, section 2, 21). Nevertheless, sev- 
eral aspects of the ‘tune of many heads’ are obscure. Since the nomos imitates 
the Gorgons’ lament, it is debated whether it had a lugubrious character and 
whether it was appropriate for an agonistic context like the Pythian games. I 
argue that verses 22-24 provide us with a possible answer to this latter ques- 
tion. The newly invented song is identified as the ‘glory-making memento of 
the contests, which stir people’ As I previously highlighted (chapter 5, section 2, 
24), interpreters are divided on the meaning of the wording evxAée ... uvaotijp’ 
a&ywvwv. The reference to the ‘tune of many heads’ at 23 suggests that edxAéa ... 


100 On the root and its derivative cf. Massetti 2020. The form in -oveb¢ (ypuovevc, Hes.+) may 
pair with a wv-stem (cf. [ypuwv, Aeschl. Ag. 870) in the same way as nyepovetc ‘leader’ pairs 
with nyepov ‘id? 

101 Thesemantic shift ‘to utter aloud sound’ > ‘to give the alarm’ > ‘to stay on the watch’ under- 
lies Gk. pvAaé ‘guard, watcher’, a derivative of 1z *b’elH- ‘to resound’, cf. K6lligan 2016, who 
makes reference to a variety of passages in which ptAaxec are compared or resembled to 
watch dogs, such as Pl. Rep. 375a, 375e. 

102 West 2007:261, fn. 73. 

103 Cf. Prop. 4.9.10 with vil. sonos. 
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uvaotije’ (0) (24) applies to the character of the newly invented song. The verse 
may thus hint at the inciting character of the composition, as also suggested 
by the scholion, cf. 2 P. 12.42 Dr. EvdoEov brdpvnua tov dyavav TaV Tobs Anods 
TooUVTWY Kal MapOPUBVTWY Eig THY Beav. pyal dé TO LEAOG.104 

The epithet Aaocadog is first attested in the Greek hexameter poetry, where 
it always applies to animate beings, while in P. 12.24, for the first time, it is 
referred to a non-animate referent, &ywv ‘contest’. In the Iliad, the epithet is only 
peculiar to deities who have an active role in battle, namely: Athena (Il. 13.128), 
Ares (ll. 17.398), Eris (Il. 20.48, cf. section 4.1 above), and Apollo (Jl. 20.79). In 
the Odyssey and in Pseudo-Hesiod’s Shield, Awocad0¢ is an epithet of Athena 
(Od. 22.210) and human warriors (Amphiaraon, Od. 15.244, Elektryon, [Hes.] 
Sc. 3, Amphitryon, [Hes.] Sc. 37). The collocation Awoaados ... &ywv* ‘contest ... 
which stirs people’ can be compared to Epic ... Axoaadg ‘strife which rouses the 
people’ (Il. 20.48, quoted above). At the same time, since Anocado¢ is an epithet 
of Athena, i.e. the creator of the ‘tune of many heads’, Pindar transfers one of 
Athena’s prerogatives to the context in which the xepaAdv moMdv voyos is per- 
formed. The nomos thus acts as a reminder of both the Gorgons’ defeat and of 
the warrior spirit of both Perseus and Athena. If this interpretation is correct, 
the nomos entails a ‘warlike’ musical component, which might make it suitable 
for performance in an agonistic setting. 


4.4 Vala-Myth’s Acoustic: Brhaspati’s Roar 

Analogously to the Greek narratives, Old Indic accounts referring to the Vala- 
myth include references to the following acoustic dimensions: 

(i) the loud voice of the hero (Indra/)Brhaspati, 

(ii) the lament of the enemy, and 

(iii) the musical skills of the Indra’s and/or (Indra/)Brhaspati’s helpers. 

As already anticipated, Brhaspati bears a name which was synchronically inter- 
preted as based on the appellative brdhmanas pati-, ‘Lord of the Sacred Formu- 
lation’! i.e. as a compound with scm °pati- ‘lord’ (cf. OAv. paiti- lord, spouse’, 
Gk. zat ‘lord’, Lith. pats ‘spouse’ etc.), and FCM bfhas°, an allegro-form of Ved. 
brahman- ‘sacred formulation’, cf. Av. baraj- ‘praise’.!°® Pinault (2016:1002—1003) 


104 P.12.42 Dr. seems to suggest that the melos created by Athena is performed on contests in 
honour of the goddess. However, [Plut.] Mus. 1133 states that the nomos honoured Apollo, 
cf. chapter 1, section 4. Phillips 2013 suggests that the nomos kephalan pollan is to be iden- 
tified with the ‘Athena nomos’ ([Plut.] Mus. 1143) and that Pythian Twelve is written in the 
Athena nomos. 

105 This collocation often alternates with the god’s name in the same hymn (Schmidt 1968:23- 
25). 

106 = Renou 1955:12, fn. 12. Praust 2004 apud Pinault 2016 proposes that byhas reflects the voc- 
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tracks bfhas° back to an IE root *b"reg*- ‘to formulate, set in a specific form’, 
which underlies On bragr ‘poetic skill’ and oN Bragi, name of the divine poet, 
or, alternatively, *b"leh,- ‘to invoke’, cf. Lat. flamen ‘sacrificial priest’.!©” As such, 
Brhaspati is a god closely associated with the sacrifice and the poetic activity 
performed at the Vedic ritual. In fact, he is often addressed as ‘poet, ‘exalted 
poet; ‘seer’ (Ved. kavi-, vipra-, fsi-),!°8 ‘singer’ (Ved. rkva-),!°9 ‘driver/guide/con- 
veyer of the speech/song’ (Ved. yantd suiktdsya, gathani-),"° ‘king of the song’ 
( jyestharaj- brahmandm)" and ‘begetter of the sacred formulations’ (Ved. jani- 
ta bréhmanam),"? cf. e.g. 


RV 2.23.1-2 

L gananam tva gandpatim havamahe 
kavim kavinam upamdsravastamam 
jyestharajam bréhmanam brahmanas pata 
a nah srnvann itibhih sida sadanam 


ative of bfhant- ‘high, lofty’. However, as pointed out by Pinault (2016:1001), this vocative 
does not exist outside the name bfhaspati-, which speaks against Praust’s hypothesis. 

107 According to Pinault (2016), the genitive of *b’erg’men, i.e. *b*rG’mnés/ds would have 
been simplified to *b’7g’-n-és/ds (cf. the case of gen.-abl.sg. dsmanah [*h,ékmen-es/os] 
besides dsnah [*h,ékn-es/os]). The form *byhnds pate (voc.sg.) was treated as an allegro- 
form with metathesis, through a Prakrit evolution *-hn- > -nh-. The form *b/mhas pate was 
then replaced by *byhas pate. 

108 = kavi- in RV 2.23.1b; 10.64.4a, 16a; vipra- in RV 3.26.2; 10.64.16c, /‘si- in RV 10.13.4c. 

109 Cf. RV 10.36.5b bfhaspdtih samabhir ykv6 arcatu “let Brhaspati the chanter chant along 
with the melodies” (cf. MacDonell 1897:101-102, Schmidt 1968:29-35). 

110 Cf. RV 2.23.gab brdéhmanas pate t,vdm asyd yanta , suiktdsya bodhi ténayam ca jinva 
“Lord of the Sacred Formulation, become the guide of this hymn and give life to our 
lineage!’, RV 1.190.1 anarvanam vrsabhdm mandrdjihvam , byhaspdtim vardhaya ndvyam 
arkath | gathanyah surtico ydsya deva , agrnvdnti névamanasya martah “with chants I 
will strengthen anew the unassailable bull of gladdening tongue, Brhaspati, the brightly 
shining leader of song to whom the gods and the mortals harken as he bellows”. The colloc- 
ation [LEADER-SONG,,,, ] partly overlaps [LEADER-POETIC THOUGHTS,,,, |, which may 
underlie Apollo’s epithet Moioayétac (Pi. fr. 94c.1), Movonyétys (Pl. Leg. 653d) and Ved. 
[netdr- mati-gen.p1,] (RV 9.103.4), as pointed out by Janda 2010:291 and further supported by 
Massetti 2019:82-83. 

111 This expression, together with [rajan- —gir-/ brGhMAN- gen pi,], Semantically overlaps a col- 
location [to RULE(dvdcow )—over SONG/HYMN], which underlies two Bacchylidean hapax 
eiremena: évakivoAros ‘ruling over the song’ (Urania, in Ba. 6.10), duvocvacca ‘ruling over 
the hymn’ (Cleo, in Ba. 12.1-2), cf. Massetti 2019118. 

112 AsI propose in Massetti 2019:225~-226, the collocation [FATHER-CHANT/SONGgen, pi] Can 
be compared to coisév mate (Orpheus in P. 4.176), Gall. gutuater ‘father of the voice’ (as 
per Campanile 1976, Garcia Ramon 2011b:195-197), ON fodur galdrs ‘father of the enchant- 
ments’ (Odinn in Badr. 3). 
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2. devas cit te asurzya pracetaso 
b¢haspate yajniyam bhagam anasuh 
usra iva sitr,yo jyotisa mah 
visvesam ij janita brdhmanam asi 


1. We call upon you, the troop-lord of troops, the most famous poet of 
poets, the preeminent king of sacred formulations, O Lord of the Sac- 
red Formulation. Hearing us, sit down upon your seat together with your 
help. 2. Even the prescient gods attained their sacrificial portion from you, 
lordly Brhaspati. As the great sun is (the begetter) of ruddy dawn through 
its light, you are the very begetter of all formulations. 


Furthermore, Brhaspati possesses an ‘exhilarating tongue’ (Ved. mandrdjihva-, 

RV 1.190.1a, 4.50.1d), a ‘bright’ and ‘powerful roaring’ (Ved. sucikranda-, 

RV 7.97.5¢, tuvirdvan-, RV 10.64.44, 10.64.16a).3 Several verbs belonging to the 

semantic sphere of ‘noise’ or ‘chant’ describe the god’s loud utterances, namely: 

— Ved. arc ‘to sing’ (IE *herk¥-, cf. LIv? 240-241, IEW 340), cf. RV 10.36.5b 
bfhaspatih stmabhir rkv6 arcatu “Let Brhaspati the chanter chant along with 
the melodies”;!!4 

— Ved. krand ‘to cry, shout’ (1E ?k*Rend-, cf. LIV 369, IEW 549), cf. RV 4.50.5cd 
bfhaspatir usrtya havyasidah , kdnikradad vavasatir tid djat “Brhaspati drove 
up the ruddy (cows) who sweeten the oblation, who kept lowing as he was 
bellowing”;!45 

— Ved. nad ‘to roar’ (IE *ned-, cf. LIV? 448, IEW 759), cf. RV 10.67.gab tam var- 
dhdyanto matibhih sivabhih , simhdm iva nanadatam sadhdsthe “with our 
propitious thoughts strengthening him, ever roaring in his seat like a lion’; 

— Ved. nay ‘to bellow’ (IE *neuH., cf. LIV 456, IEW 767), cf. RV 10.68.12ac iddm 
akarma ndmo abhriyaya , yah pirvir dn,v anénaviti | b¢haspatih “this act of 
reverence here we have performed for the one belonging to the storm cloud, 
who keeps bellowing after the many (cows?): Brhaspati”; 

— Ved. ray ‘to roar, bellow’ (1E *hgreu(H)-, cf. L1v? 306, IEW 867), cf. RV 4.50.1ab 
yds tastambha sdhasa vi jmo antan , bfhaspatis trisadhasthé rdvena “he 


113 -RV10.64.4ab katha kavis tuvirdvan kaya gird , bfhaspdtir vavrdhate suvrktibhih “how will 
the powerfully roaring poet Brhaspati grow strong, through what hymn with its well- 
twisted (ornaments)?”; RV 7.97.5cd suicikrandam yajatim pastyanam , b¢haspdtim ana- 
rvadnam huvema “we would invoke the brightly roaring one, worthy of the sacrifice of the 
dwelling places, unassailing Brhaspati” (on which see Gonda 1959:114). 

114 Cf. RV10.68.9, where the instrumental form arkéna may be interpreted as ‘with his ray’ or 
‘with (his) chant. 

115 Cf. RV10.67.3. 
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who with his strength propped apart the ends of the earth, with a roar— 
Brhaspati possessing three seats ...”16 rv 6.73.1cd pita na , a rédasi vrsabhé 
roraviti “our father the bull keeps bellowing to the two world-halves”;” 

— stan‘ ‘to thunder’ (IE *[s]tenhy-, cf. LIV? 597, IEW 1021), cf. RV 10.67.5d arkdm 
viveda standyann iva dyath “he found the chant while he was thundering 
like heaven”. 

‘Loud voice’ and ‘knowledge of the sacred formulation’ are such distinctive 

traits of Brhaspati that he smashes the Vala-cavern thanks to his roaring. For 

this reason, the enlarged base collocation [HERO-KILLs/SPLITS-ENEMY-— 

WEAPONingtr.] Commonly occurs as 


| Brhaspati-,om,—han/bhed-ENEMY,,,.—(verbal/sung) UTTERANCE Singtr. | 


E.g. RV 6.73.3d 
bfhaspatir hant;y amitram arkaih 


He smites the foe with his chants 


RV 2.24.3C 
ud ga ajad dbhinad bréhmana valém 


He drove up the cattle; He split the cave by the sacred formulation 


RV 4.50.5D 
valam ruroja phaligam rdvena 


He broke Vala, broke its bolt with his roar. 


On the strength of the textual evidence presented, the trait of a loud voice 
appears to be a distinctive prerogative of Brhaspati both as a deity and as the 
protagonist of the Vala-myth. This trait is also made evident by the way the 
god is portrayed in RV 10.67 (5d arkdm viveda standyann iva dyauh “(found) the 
chant while he was thundering like heaven”). 


116 Cf. also RV 9.80.16, 10.68.8, and RV 4.50.4cd. 
117 Rossi (2023) identifies some of the listed roots as onomatopoetic, which are combined 
with further alliterative effects so as to reproduce the specific noise made by cows. 
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4.5 Vala Laments 

Reference to the lament of the defeated enemy is found in RV 10.67 (cf. chapter 
8, section 4, 6). The latter hymn introduces an elaborated metaphor to describe 
how Vala misses his cows, cf. RV 10.68.10ab himéva parna musita vdnani , 
bfhaspatinakypayad valé gah “as the woods (lament) their leaves stolen by cold, 
Vala lamented for the cows (stolen) by Brhaspati”. RV 10.67 specifies that the 
Panis lament their loss after Indra robbed them, cf. 


RV 10.67.6d 
drodayat panim a ga amusnat 


He made the niggard laments: he stole the cows. 


TRANSL. JAMISON-BRERETON 2014, modified by the author 


In the passage, the enemy’s crying is described by means of the Vedic root rod 
(IE *reudH, cf. LIV 508, IEW 867). Significantly, this lexical detail is shared by 
the Iranian version of the same narrative, attested in Yt 44.20.48 As it is often 
the case, the state of things underlying this passage is somehow inverted: in 
the Avestan tradition the kauuah (cf. Ved. kavi- ‘poet’) and usijah (cf. Ved. usij- 
‘fire priest’) are Zara$uStra’s impious opponents. In their edition of the Gathas, 
Humbach-Elfenbein—Skjzrvo 1991 read and translate as follows: 


Yt 44.20cd 
yais gqm karapa usixsca aegamai data 
yaca kauua qnmdné uridoiiata 


Those (words) with which the Karapan and the Usij seize the cow for 
wrath(ful) (treatment), and which (the) Kavi laments to the wind. 


As the text makes evident, the Kavi’s lament corresponds to that of Vala in 
the Vedic texts. A different interpretation is also possible: Peter Jackson [Rova] 
(2014) proposes reading the form gnmané (dat.sg.) ‘to the wind’ (cf. Gk. dve- 
Los, IE *hyenh,-mo- a derivative of IE *h,enh,- ‘to breath’, cf. Liv? 267-268, IEW 
38-39) as a locative gnmani ‘in (her) soul’ (cf. Lat. animus < *anamo-). If this 
interpretation is correct, the weeping is ascribed to the cow and the text can be 
read and rendered as follows: 


118 Jackson [Rova] 2006, 2014. 
119 Cf, among others, Giintert 1914, Benveniste 1967, Burrow 1973 on the categories of daéva- 
and ahura-. 
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Yt 44.20cd 
yais gam karapa usixsca aesamai data 
yaca kauuad qnmani uridoiiata 


In accordance with those (words) with which the Karapan and the Usij 
seize the cow for wrath(ful) (treatment) and with which (wrath) (the) 
Kavi makes (the cow) weep in her soul. 


Although the sense of the Iranian passage is not completely clear, it represents 
an important piece of evidence. Indeed, it is the only text including a reference 
to the motif of ‘lamenting’ in an account similar to the Old Indic Vala-story. 
The Avestan corpus does not provide us with extensive textual material for the 
reconstruction of the Iranian account, but the use of Ved. rod ‘to cry’ and Av. 
ruo- ‘id? suggests that this detail was structural to the Indo-Iranian version of a 
cattle-raid myth. 


4.6 Angirasas’ and Marutas’ Songs 

Several Rigvedic hymns make reference to Indra’s and (Indra/)Brhaspati’s sing- 

ing escorts (cf. section 2.3.1 above). During his heroic deed at Vala Brhaspati 

is attended by the Angirasas, the ‘seven poets’ (Ved. karu-, vipra-)!”° or ‘seers’ 

(Ved. /si-), during the combat with Vrtra Indra is attended by the Marutas.!#! 
Ved. dngiras- is a term of unclear etymology,!”? which, in the Rigveda, mostly 

occurs in plural to denote a group of characters associated with sacrifice!#3 and 


120 Ved. karu- ‘singer’ is an etymological cognate of Gk. xfjpvg, cf. Chantraine DELG, Firsk GEW, 
Beekes EDG s.v., pace Beekes 2003, who argues in favour of a non-1E origin of the word. On 
the meaning of Gk. xfpvé and Mycenaean cognates cf. Panagl 2007. 

121 Cf. Rv 4.:16.3c divd itthd jijanat saptd karin “in just that way he [= Indra?] begot the 
seven bards of heaven’; RV 4.2.15ac ddha matir usdsah saptd vipra , jayemahi ... dngiraso 
bhavema “then as the seven inspired poets might we be born from mother Dawn’. Ved. 
sapta viprah|viprasah is also attested in RV 3.31.5b; 6.22.2b. 

122 In sg. the term occurs as an epithet of Agni, god of fire and sacrifice, who is imagined 
as the Angirasas’ father in the Vedic literature (Shende 1950:108-131). Since Agni, the 
Angiras, has the function of mediator and messenger in the Rigveda, Mondi 1978 pro- 
poses an etymological connection with &yyedoc, which, however, remains unclear. Watkins 
1995:421, fn. 10 reconstructs a [*hyngh,l-o-], of obscure meaning and derivation, as under- 
lying Ved. drigiras- and Gk. éyyehoc. On Gk. cryyapos ‘Persian messenger’ (Aeschl. Ag. 
282+) cf. Rostowzew 1906. The term is probably a borrowing from an Indo-Iranian source 
(Chantraine DELG, Frisk GEw, Beekes EDG s.v. &yyapoc; see also Schmitt 1971:97-100, Man- 
cini 1995-1996, Brust 20087:17 ff.). 

123 RV10.67.2cd vipram padam dngiraso dédhand, yajridsya dhama prathamdm mananta “the 
Angirases, establishing their inspired word | /laying their inspired track], pondered the 
first foundation of the sacrifice’. 
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poetic activity.!24 In the framework of the Vala-myth, the Angirasas are said to 
help (Indra/)Brhaspati both in the quest for the Panis’ cows and in the god’s 
victory celebration, cf. 


RV 2.15.8a 
bhindd valém angirobhir grnanah 


Being sung by the Angirasas, he split the cave 


RV 1.62.3 

indrasyangirasam cestat 

vidat sarama tanayaya dhasim 
bthaspatir bhindd ddrim vidad gah 
sam usrtyabhir vavasanta ndrah 


At the desire of Indra and the Angirasas, Sarama found the wellspring 
for posterity. Brhaspati: he split the rock; he found the cows. The men 
bellowed together with the ruddy (cows). 


TRANSL. JAMISON—BRERETON 2014, modified by the author 


Elsewhere the roles of Brhaspati and the Angirasas seem to merge. For instance, 
in RV 10.67 Brhaspati intonates, and thus leads, the song of praise, which is per- 
formed together with the Angirasas, cf. 


124 


RV 10.67.3 

hamsatr iva sdkhibhir vavadadbhir 
asmanmdyani ndhana vydsyan 
byhaspatir abhikdnikradad ga 

utd prastaud tic ca vidvarh agayat 


Along with his comrades, who were constantly gabbling like geese, 
while he was throwing open the fastenings made of stone, while he kept 
roaring to the cows, Brhaspati both started the praise song and struck 
up the melody, as knowing one. 


Cf. MacDonell 1897:142-143, Oberlies 2012:223. A reference to the role of the Angirasas 
during the first sacrifice is also likely to be preserved in RV 10.63.7ab yébhyo hétram pra- 
thamam ayejé maénuh , sémiddhagnir manasa saptd hétrbhih “you for whom Manu, with 
his fire kindled by mind, along with the seven Hotars, first attracted Hotra (Libation) with 
sacrifice”. 
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As already pointed out, this stanza allows us to recognize a concurrence of dis- 
articulated sounds of the Angirasas (vavadadbhih, pada [a]) and the articulated 
song of praise, started by Brhaspati (utd prastaud tic ca vidvam agayat, [d]). This 
twofold reference (vavadadbhih vs prastaut) may imply that Brhaspati some- 
how brings order into the Angirasas’ chant, in a way which vaguely resembles 
Athena transforming the disarticulated goos of the Gorgons into a thrénos (cf. 
chapter 5, section 2, 21). 

Finally, the Angirasas are occasionally credited with the splitting of Vala, cf. 


RV 4.2.15cd 
divas putra angiraso bhavem, 
adrim rujema dhaninam sucdntah 


Might we become sons of heaven, Angirasas. Might we break the rock 
that holds the prize, as we blaze. 


The figures of the Angirasas and Brhaspati stand so close that the god bears 
the epithet arigirasd- (‘belonging to the Angirasas’).!*5 Such a tie is commonly 
thought to lie at the basis of Brhaspati’s association with the number ‘seven’, 
which is reflected by several epithets of the god, such as saptas,ya- ‘having seven 
mouths’ (RV 4.50.4c), saptdrasmi- ‘having seven reins’ (RV 4.50.4d), saptdgu- 
‘having seven cows’ and, last but not least, ‘seven-headed’, which applies to the 
poetic insight found by the god in RV 10.67.14 (cf. chapter 8, section 4, 1): 


RV 10.47.6 

pra saptagum ytadhitim sumedham 
bfhaspatim matir dcha jigati 

yd angirasé ndmasopasddyo 

a smabhyam citrdm vfsanam rayim dah 


To the one with seven cows [/Saptagu], whose poetic vision is truth, to 
Brhaspati of good wisdom my thought goes forth, to him, the Angirasa, 
who is to be reverently approached with homage. To us give bright, bullish 
wealth. 


125 Cf. RV 6.731ab yo adribhit prathamaja ytava , bfhaspdtir aigirasé havisman “he who is 
splitter of the stone, first born, possessed of truth—Brhaspati Angirasa, possessing the 
oblation’. The epithet Avgirasd- (Brhaspati in Rv 4.40.1d, 10.47.6c, 10.68.2a, 10.164.4¢, Savitr 
in RV10.149.5b) came to be interpreted as a patronymic within the Old Indic tradition (cf. 
Zimmer 1914:10-11). 
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At the same time, the role of the Angirasas is comparable to that of the Marutas 


in the Vrtra-myth and vice versa (cf. section 2.3.1 above). Being connected with 


the natural phenomena of storm and wind,!”° the Marutas are occasionally por- 


trayed as singing or playing an instrument, cf. 


RV 1.85.10 

urdhvdm nunudre ,’vatd td djasa 
dadrhanam cid bibhidur vi parvatam 
dhdmanto vandm mariitah sudanavo 
mdde sémasya ranyani cakrire 


They pushed the well upward with their power; they split apart the 
mountain, though it was firmly fixed. Blowing their music, the Marutas 
of good drops performed these joyous (deeds) in the exhilaration of 
soma.!27 


Furthermore, they are said to accompany and celebrate Indra on occasion of 


his combat against Vrtra, cf. 


126 


127 


RV 5.29.2 

dnu ydd im martto mandasandm 
arcann indram papivamsam sutdsya 
adatta vajram abhi ydd éhim hann 
apo yahvir asyjat sdrtava u 


When the Marutas chanted to him after he became exhilarated, to Indra 
who had drunk of the pressed soma, he took up the mace. When he (had) 
smashed the serpent, he released the exuberant waters to flow 


RV 5.30.5d, 6ab 

visva apo ajayad dasdpatnih 
tubhyéd eté martitah suséva 
arcant,y arkam ... 


On the Marutas cf. Macdonnell 1897:77—-81, Oberlies 2012:152-155, and Rau 1971 with liter- 
ature. Given the warlike character of the Marutas, it is possible to compare the passage 
with Il. 20.51 ade 8’ "Apng étepwOev épepvfj AatAamt icog “and over against her shouted Ares, 
dread as a dark whirlwind” (section 4.1 above). 

Cf. RV 1.19.4, 1.85.2, 1166.7, 3.14.4, 5.521, 5-57-5) 5-60.8, 7.35.9, 8.29.10. 
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He conquered all the waters, those whose husband [= Vrtra] was a Dasa. 
// Just for you do these friendly Marutas chant the chant. 


It is thus clear that the roles of the Angirasas and the Marutas parallel each 
other: both groups of characters are identified as witnesses and celebrators 
of the heroic deeds accomplished by their divine leader, Brhaspati and/or 
Indra. 


4-7 Acoustic Dimensions of the Narratives: Common Traits 

Greek and Old Indic mythological sources emphasise diverse ‘sound effects’ of 

the respective heroic endeavours. These acoustic dimensions belong to differ- 

ent actors of the stories: (i) the [HERO], (ii) the defeated [ENEMY], and (iii) the 

[HERO’S HELPERS]. More specifically: 

(i) [HERO-SHOUTs]: The victorious hero shouts a battle cry or exults with a 
loud utterance. In P. 12.11 (Ilepoebs omote toitov cucev xactyvyta&v Epos) the 
reading dvaev is attested in the manuscript tradition and is defendable. 
Homeric parallels suggest that duw ‘to shout’ may describe Perseus’ battle 
cry or the hero’s shout of triumph over defeated Medusa. In the Rigveda, a 
‘loud voice’ is a peculiar trait of god Brhaspati, the Lord of Sacred Formu- 
lation. Indra and/or Brhaspati split(s) Vala by roaring, (cf. indro valdm ... 
karéneva vi cakarta rdvena “Indra cut apart Vala ... with a roar like a tool’, 
RV 10.67.6ab). This accomplishment is often imagined to overlap with the 
invention of poetry and ritual, as well as with musical performance. For 
this reason, in RV 10.67 Brhaspati is said to ‘have started a praise song’ (cf. 
utd prastaud tic ca vidvam agayat RV 10.67.30). 

(ii) [ENEMY-LAMENTs]: The Gorgons themselves and Medusa’s progeny are 
connected with the trait of loud voice and/or music. The iconography of 
the Gorgons hints at their loud vocalisations. Furthermore, the names of 
Medusa’s mythological son and grandson are synchronically (Xpvodwe) 
and diachronically (Tnpuwv/Iypvoveds, cf 1E *gar-) connected with the 
semantic field of ‘sound’ and ‘music’. In Pythian Twelve, the motif of the 
voices of the surviving Gorgons is well developed (cf. P. 12.21 EdpucaAas ... 
eptxAdyxtav yoov). In the light of the Greek mythological data, the Pin- 
daric passage may actually reflect a knowing reference to a traditional 
thematic material: the powerful voices of the Gorgons. 

The motif of the enemy’s cry or lament seems to be an inherited ele- 
ment in Indo-Iranian cattle-raid myths. The Panis, the cattle herders of 
Vala, are said to lament (Ved. rod) over their loss after Indra robs them 
(cf. drodayat panim, RV 10.67.6d). A verbal derivative of the same Indo- 
Iranian root applies to the lamentation of Zara$uSstra’s enemies (or the 
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cow) in Yt 44.20d. The lexical coincidence hints at an inherited detail, 
which survived in both the Indic and the Iranian tradition. 

(iii) [HELPER-CELEBRATES|: In both Pythian Twelve and Rigveda 10.67 the 
newly invented artistic creation is linked to the figure of the hero’s help- 
er(s)/escort. While in Pythian Twelve Athena, Perseus’ datuwv, creates the 
nomos of many heads, a tune connected to the ‘contests, which stir people’ 
(cf. P. 12.24), in both the Vala- and the Vrtra-myths, the hero’s helpers 
celebrate Indra’s and/or (Indra/)Brhaspati’s achievement with a song of 
praise. The detail of the Old Indic narrative is not isolated: in the Vrtra- 
episode the Marutas intone a chant to cheer Indra as a winner (arcann 
indram ... yad ahim han, RV 5.29.2). Finally, in the Vala-myth, Brhaspati 
performs a song of praise together with the Angirasas (cf. hamsair iva 
sdkhibhir vavadadbhih ... bfhaspatih ... utd prastaud tic ca vidvarh agayat, 
RV 10.67.3): the hero’s song is the tool for splitting Vala and leading away 
the cows. At the same time, Brhaspati’s roar marks the beginning of the 
chant, which celebrates his own endeavour. 


5 Overview 


Before reconsidering the phraseological match between [(ATHENA/)GOD-IN- 
VENTS—MELODY-MANY-HEADSgey_pi,|" and [(BRHASPATI/)GOD—INVENTS— 
POETIC THOUGHT-SEVEN-HEADS,q; |, I recapitulate the phraseological and 
thematic correspondences shared by the Perseus’ myth and the Old Indic 
myths of Vala and Vrtra in schematic form, cf. 


TABLE 12 Common traits between the Perseus myth and the Vala, Vrtra, and Trita myths 


1. Characteristics of the Enemy and His/Her Abode (Mytho-geography) 


Gk. -— [WATER STREAM] Hes. Th. 274 Topyous 9’, at vatovot méony xAv- 
tod ‘Oxeavoto 
— [ENCLOSURE] Pi. fr. 70a.15-17 (= Dith.1.15-17) @vydvto ... uEAav Epxog HALAS 
Cf. Od. 13.96 Pdpxvvoc ... Ayyy 
— [STONE] Pi. P. 10.48 AiSwov Pdvatov meow 
Ved. — [WATER STREAM | RV 10.108.1d kathdm rasdya atarah pdyamsi 
— [ENCLOSURE] RV 3.30.10ab valah ... vrajo goh 
Cf. Ved. paridhi-, pdrvatasya drmhitani, 
pur- 
— [STONE] [VALA] = Ved. ddri- ‘the rock’, dsmasya- 


avatd- ‘stone-mouthed cistern’ 
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TABLE 12 Common traits between the Perseus myth and the Vala, Vrtra, and Trita myths (cont.) 


Ved. 


AV. 


Ved. 


AV. 


Gk. 


[HERO KILLs (*g"“en-) SERPENT (*hog"-i-) | 
P.10.45 [PERSEUS] ETEQVED ... Topyova 

O. 13.63-64 diwdeoc ... Topyavoc 
RV 1.32.2 [INDRA] dhann dhim 

cf. RV1.32.5a vrtram 

e.g. RV1.52.10cd [INDRA] abhinat vrtrasya ... Sirah 

cf. RV2.11.20d [INDRA] — bhindt valam 

RV 6.18.5be [INDRA] han valam 

NB RV 10.67 [INDRA] vi... abhinat murdhanam arbuddsya 
Yt 14.40+ 9raétaond janat azim dahakam 

[HERO DRIVEs (*h,ag-) away GOoDs| 

Eur. TrGF 129a [PERSEUS] éyou (pe ...) dAoyov 


[MARRIAGE] [KILL-ENEMY] + ([TAKE/LEAD—WOMAN] >) [MARRY] 
[Apollod.] 2.4.4 adt@ Swcew yuvaina ... TO ufjto¢ Extewve xal THV Avdpouedav EAucev 


RV 6.73.34 b¢haspatih sdm ajayat vasuni 
RV 3.45.2b [INDRA] ajah apam 
RV 2.24.3C ud ... ajat gah 


+ [WATERS]/[Cows] :: [wIvEs], [to LEAD-GOoDs] cf. [to MARRY] 
RV 10.68.2 sam gobhir angirasé ndksamano , bhdga ivéd aryamdnam ninaya 

jdne mitré nd. démpati anakti , bfhaspate vajdyasimr ivajat 
“(Bellowing) with the cows, (Brhaspati) Angiras, coming near, led (the Angirasas) together 
with the cows, as Bhaga leads Aryaman. As the ally among the people [= Agni] anoints the 
household pair, he anoints (the Angirasas). O Brhaspati, incite them like swift (horses) in a 
contest” 
Yt 5.34n0 uta hé vanta azani | sanhauudci aranauudaci 
“And that I may carry off his (Azi Dahaka’s) two beloved wives, Sanhavac and Aranavac” 


Acoustic Dimensions of the Narratives 


[HERO SHOUTS ENEMY| 

P. 12.11 Hepoeds dugev ToITOV KACLYVHTAV LEPOS 
[of ENEMY LAMENT(s)| 

P. 12.20—21 EvpudAacg EplKAdyXTAV YOov 

[HELPER CELEBRATES >FINDSSONG MULTIPLE HEADS] 

P. 12.22—24 9€6¢ edpe, evpotcn KEPAARY TOMA voLOV 


ee ; rae 
EDKAEA AdoTddWwY LvaTTHP’ cyw- 
VOvV 
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TABLE 12 Common traits between the Perseus myth and the Vala, Vrtra, and Trita myths (cont.) 


Ved. [HERO SHOUTS/DESTROYS ENEMY] 
RV 10.67.6 indro karéneva vi cakarta rdvena valam 
[ENEMY LAMENTS] 
RV 10.67.6d panim drodayat 
[HELPERS/CHIEFGOD CELEBRATES>FINDSSONG MULTIPLE HEADS| 
RV 10.67.3 b¢haspatir abhikdnikradad ga utd prastaud tic ca vidvarn 
agayat 


“While he kept roaring to the cows, Brhaspati both started the praise song and struck up 
the melody, as knowing one” 
NB RV10.67.1 pita nah avindat imam dhiyam saptdsirsnim 


6 [GOD-INVENTS-SONG-MULTIPLE-HEADS,4j_/gen.] 


The comparative study shows that the episodes from the Perseus myths share a 
variety of narrative details (motifs, collocations, themes) with the Old Indic and 
Iranian myths of Vala, Vrtra, Trita Aptya and Oraétaona. However, it would be 
a mistake to conclude that the Greek and the Indo-Iranian myths derive from 
one and the same mythological narrative. The Perseus myths are the result of 
a merger of different elements, which were partly adopted from neighbouring 
traditions and later matured in the framework of the Greek world (cf. chapter 
7, section 3). A similar statement applies to the myths of Vala, Vrtra, Trita and 
@raétaona: the stories exhibit reflections of themes, which are found in almost 
all 1 traditions, but thrived and came to be shaped with specific traits within 
the Indo-Iranian cultural framework. 

Nevertheless, my analysis shows that episodes from the Perseus myths and 
the proposed Indo-Iranian comparanda reflect the survival of the same struc- 
tural and thematic ‘building blocks’, namely: motifs, base collocations, and 
themes, within two diverse but related linguistic and literary traditions. The 
Greek and the Vedic base collocation |[GOD-INVENTS—-SONG—MULTIPLE- 
HEADS,qj./gen.] Acquires new weight. 

As TABLE 12 makes evident, the collocation applies to the ‘celebratory/com- 
memorative’ moment of the Greek and Vedic narratives. From the narrato- 
logical point of view, this is the culminating point of two stories which are 
different but similar: the phraseme marks the moment in which the hero tri- 
umphs over his snakelike enemy and is about to free an imprisoned being, 
carrying away precious booty. At the same time, the two comparata stress vari- 
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ous acoustic elements of their narratives, namely: the hero’s roar, the enemy’s 
lamentation, the helper’s music. 

Last and most importantly, the collocation acquires an important meta- 
poetic value: the ‘tune of many heads’ ‘this poetic insight of seven heads’ 
are celebrative artistic creations, which grant glory and prosperity to both 
the victorious heroes, who inspired them, and their mythological and histor- 
ical performers. They are divine creations, which link the mythical past and 
the historical present of the ritual/performance. They were created by gods 
(Athena, Brhaspati and his priestly escort), but they are also a concrete real- 
ity for (ritual-)performers in their respective settings: the Panhellenic victor 
and the Vedic poet-sacrificer. The contexts in which the two collocations occur 
are indeed analogous. Both Pindar and Ayasya Angirasa introduce the struc- 
ture [GOD-INVENTS—SONG—MULTIPLE-HEADS,qj /gen,] in a meta-aetiological 
framework. Pindar recalls the mythological origin of the song which allowed 
Midas his triumph at the Pythian games (cf. chapter 1, section 4), Ayasya Angi- 
rasa identifies the ‘poetic insight of seven heads’ as ‘this poetic insight’, i.e. with 
the Rigvedic hymn itself (cf. chapter 8, section 4). 

A further remarkable structural trait shared by Pythian Twelve and its Old 
Indic comparandum is the use of ring compositions within the two texts. Here 
I would like to point out how similar terms mark analogous sets of lexical and 
semantic repetitions: 

— In both the Greek ode and the Vedic hymn verbs meaning ‘to invent’ (Gk. 
evpicxw and Ved. ved) build lexical repetitions (cf. chapter 2, section 4, chapter 
8, section 3): in the Pythian ode, IlaAdc égedpe at 7 is echoed by ebdpev bed¢- 
GAG viv edpoia’ (x) at 22; in RV 10.67 imam dhiyam ... avindat (1ab) is reprised by 
arkdm viveda (5d). The Pindaric reiterations frame the mythological excursus 
focusing on Perseus’ endeavour; the Rigvedic repetitions mark the first section 
of the hymn, which emphasises the role of Brhaspati and the Angirasas in the 
heroic deed at Vala: stanzas 6 and 12 build a second ring, since both stanzas dis- 
play the name of Indra at the beginning of pada (a). A comparable structural 
strategy may be identified in Pythian Twelve, where the name Hepcevs and the 
synonym expression vid¢g Aavéas occur at the beginning of 1 and 17 and thus 
build the most ‘internal circle’ within the Pindaric mythological excursus (see 
below, SCHEME 6). 

Asecond remarkable structural coincidence between the comparanda is the 
semantic repetition of terms for [HEADs], which build further ‘rings’ within 
the poems. In Pindar’s ode, terms meaning [HEADs] occur three times. At 
g Pindar mentions the heads of the serpents (xepaAatc) hissing over dead 
Medusa. The same word occurs at 23, in connection with the name of Athena’s 
newly invented song (wvipacev xepardy ToMdv vontov). Additionally, the word 
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Pythian Twelve Rigveda 10.67 
imam dhiyam saptdsirsnim pita na (1) 
éqedpe (7) rtdprajatam brhatim avindat 
[ witepcene(s) byhaspdtir usdsam sitryam gam (5) 
#uldg Acvaas (17) 


arkam viveda standyann iva dyauh 


edpev ... edpotc’ (a) (22) . 
#indro valdm raksitaram duighanam (6a) 


#indro mahnda mahaté arnavdsya (12a) 


SCHEME 6 P.12 and RV 10.67: rings built with [to FIND-ARTISTIC CREATION] and [HERO’S NAME] 


xpdta is placed in the centre of the epinicion (16). The threefold occurrence 
of [HEADs] thus emphasises the aetiology of the nomos of many heads. The 
term head is connected directly to the producers of the sound which Athena 
then reproduced; indirectly to the enemy defeated by Perseus, since Medusa is 
beheaded. 

Semantic repetitions in RV 10.67 seem to work alike. The hymn mentions 
the ‘poetic insight of seven heads’ (dhiyam saptdsirsnim) in 1a and concludes 
with a reference to Indra smashing the head of Arbuda (vémardhanam abhinad 
arbuddsya) in 12b. Just like in Pindar’s ode, the ‘poetic insight of seven heads’ is 
directly linked to the producers of the ‘poetic insight’ and, indirectly, i.e. by way 
of resonance, with the splitting of Indra’s enemy’s head. In this connection, it is 
significant that the splitting of Arbuda’s head is described by means of the same 
lexemes, which regularly apply to the Vala-myth,!?8 i.e. Ved. (vi-)bhed ‘to split’, 
and through the base collocation [HERO-SPLIT S-ENEMY’S BODY PART(head) |, 
commonly referred to the killing of personified Vala.!29 This coincidence is 
actually emphasised by one internal ring of the hymn, built with the repetition 
of vi-bhed (5a, 12b). The series of identified repetitions is presented in SCHEME 
7 (below). 

As this structural analysis makes evident, Pythian Twelve and Rigveda 10.67 
display circular repetitions, which are differently articulated, but resemble 
each other. Just as related traditions display analogous reflections of motifs, 


128 Asalready pointed out (cf. chapter 8, section 4, st. 12), the victory over Arbuda is described 
by means of vi-bhed only in this passage. 
129 = Cf. [(v-)bhed-Siras-,,,.,| in RV 8.6.6, 8.76.2. 
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£m = 


imam dhiyam saptdsirsnim pita na (1) 


egedpe (7) ytdprajatam brhatim avindat 
dqlwv xeparatis (9) 
*lspasts (11) vibhidya piram gaydthem dpacim (5) 
pence) bfhaspatir usdsam suryam gam 

arkdm viveda standyann iva dyath 
#ulés Aaveas (17) #indro valdm raksitaram dughanam (6a) 
edpev ... edpote’ (a) (22) 
xeparay moAAgv vopov (23) 

#indro mahnd mahaté arnavdsya —_(12ab) 

vi mirdhanam abhinad arbuddsya 


SCHEME 7 Pythian 12 and Rigveda 10.67: rings built with [to FIND-ARTISTIC CREATION], 
[HEAD], [HERO’s DEED/NAME]| 


themes and collocations, their traditional poetic forms operate with similar 
compositional tools, namely: circular structures realised through the reprise 
of the same lexical and semantic elements. 

The remarkable coincidences between Pythian Twelve and Rigveda 10.67 
may also be explained in the light of a similar use of the myths. Circular 
repetitions, I argue, emphasise the cyclic dimension of performance and re- 
performance as well as the meta-aetiological nature of poems/songs which 
configure as repetitions of a divine/ritual poem/song. Finally, both Pythian 
Twelve and Rigveda 10.67 are the means by which memory and glory are be- 
stowed upon the story concerning the birth of ‘multiple-headed songs’ and 
the performers of the ‘multiple-headed songs’. The two myths of poetic cre- 
ation may thus be contextualised in the framework of similar states of things, 
namely: those concerning the role of poetry and ritual in connection with the 
achievement of glory. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Midas’ 86&& and Brhaspati’s daksina 


1 Midas’ Toil and Glory 


Pythian Twelve offers a perfect example of how epinician lyric poetry moment- 
arily collapses the distinction between myth and reality.! This poetic mechan- 
ism is also reflected by structural elements of the ode:? 


edddE~ (5) 
epedpe (7) 
xeparats (9) 
SvomevoEl ... KAATH (10) 
Tlepoevs (11) 

[ Seaneciov Pdpxot’(o) ... vevos (13) 


xpdta (16) 
Médoicac (16) 
vidg Aovaag (17) 
move (18) 
edpev ... edpoia’(a) (22) 
xEpardy (23) 
evxAga (24) 
dvev xapdtov (28) 


SCHEME 8 Lexical repetitions in Pythian Twelve 


The identification of possible overlaps between the historical and mythological 
protagonists of the poem may be guided by the analysis of lexical and semantic 
reiterations. A study of this type shows us that, on the one hand, Midas is com- 
parable to Perseus, on the other, Athena’s musical skill resembles that of the 
winner at the musical agon. 


1 As formulated by Nagy 1990a:146, “just as the Games, as ritual, momentarily collapse the dis- 
tinction between hero and athlete, so too does epinician lyric poetry’. 

2 Foracomplete list and analysis of lexical and semantic repetitions within the Pindaric poem 
cf. chapter 2, section 4. 
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174 CHAPTER 10 
2 Midas and Perseus 


As already touched upon, terms belonging to the semantic field of ‘toil/trouble’ 
occur three times within the ode (xapatw, 10, Tovwv, 18, KAdTOV, 28, in green, 
SCHEME 8). The insistence on the concept ‘effort’ creates a parallel between 
Midas’ endeavour and Perseus’ accomplishment. More specifically, in the light 
of & P.12 inscr. Dr. the reference to xduatos ‘toil, effort’ at 28-32 is usually inter- 
preted asa reference to an accident Midas had during his musical performance. 
Thus, the aulete achieved victory by means of ‘effort’, while Perseus was rescued 
by Athena from the perils of the encounter with the Gorgon(s). As already anti- 
cipated (cf. chapter 1, section 3), itis impossible to verify the truthfulness of the 
ancient anecdote about Midas and the hypothesis that the story is an invention 
by the scholiast may not be completely ruled out. However, even if the story 
were created by an ancient commentator, the gnomé might entail a reference 
to the laudandus and his mythological alter ego, Perseus. In Pindaric epinicia, 
xduatos and moves apply to both the struggle of the Panhellenic winners (e.g. 
xduotoc: P. 5.47, N. 8.50, I. 8.1; movog: O. 5.15, N. 6.24, N. 10.24+) and the troubles 
endured by the protagonists of the myth (e.g. xdpatog: N. 1.70, novos: P. 4.178). 
Therefore, the poet might have introduced a gnomé suiting both Midas as ‘the 
victor of Hellas’ and Perseus as ‘the defeater of Medusa and Polydectes’. 

Midas and Perseus seem to have even more in common. First, they share 
some kind of tie with Athena: Perseus is Athena’s protégé (18), but the goddess 
also helped Midas in his victory. She invented the téyva in which the aulete 
excelled at Delphi, ‘for mortal men to have’ (22). Finally, as the result of their 
accomplishments, Midas and Perseus are celebrated by a song which confers 
them glory. At 5, Pindar explicitly mentions ‘this crown’ (cte@dvwpa T0d¢), the 
hymn performed in honour of the Pythian winner. But since crowns are ‘woven 
objects’ (cf. cte~avnmtAdxos, Simon.+), ‘this crowning hymn’ recalls Athena’s 
poetic creation after Perseus’ victory, which consists is a ‘woven’ thrénos (cf. 
StanAeEato[c], 8). In this respect, Midas stands close to Perseus, while Pindar, 
the weaver of Midas’ otepdvwye (ie. Pythian Twelve), stands close to Athena, 
who weaved the nomos of many heads for Perseus. 

The poet defines the winning aulete as eUdokos (5), ‘possessing good fame’: 
Midas’ glory primarily derives from his Panhellenic victory, but the actual mani- 
festation of his long-lasting fame is inextricably connected with his being cel- 
ebrated in poetry i.e. with Pindar’s epinicion. However, as we know, the cent- 
ral part of Pythian Twelve deals with episodes from the Perseus’ myth. This 


3 Kéhnken 1971. 
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means that Midas’ celebratory ode is a song about Perseus. It follows that Midas 
achieves his own fame through Perseus’ glory, which here literally configures as 
xhéos, etymologically ‘what is heard’ (nomen rei actae from 1£ *kleu- ‘to listen, 
hear’) about Perseus in Pindar’s words.* 


3 Midas and Athena 


Good fame and glory are a further crucial theme of the ode. Pindar introduces 
two compounds with the structure [GOOD (Gk. «0°, IE *hysu-)°FAME/GLORY 
(Gk. 86&a, xA€o¢) ]: eSoEs (5) and ebxAens (24), in pink (SCHEME 8).° Both forms 
occur in close proximity to references to Athena’s invention, which frame Pin- 
dar’s mythological digression about Perseus, cf. 


P.12.5-8, 22-24 

deEat otepdvwpra 168’ Ex TvOAvoc evddEw Misa, 
QUTOV TE Viv EMada vinckoovTe TEXVY, TAV TOTE 
Thad epedpe Spacerav <Topyovwv> 

ovAtov Opfjvov StarAekaic’ APcva 


edpev Oedc: GAG viv edpote’ avdpcat Ovatoic éxetv, 
WVULACEV KEPAARY TOMAV VvoLoV, 
EVKAEM AcooTOwY RvaCTHO’ dywvev® 


Through the set of lexical, semantic, and phraseological reiterations in bold 
we can reconstruct the circular chain in which Pindar’s song of praise bestows 
glory upon the Panhellenic winner: (i) Midas’ fame is celebrated by Pindar 
through a song about Perseus’ xAéo¢ (see above, section 2); at the same time, 
(ii) Perseus’ xAéoc was first celebrated by Athena with her invention, the ‘tune of 
many heads’, which, in turn, (iii) was performed by Midas at Delphi and allowed 
him to achieve glory. Because he possesses great skill in the adAntuy teyvn and 
because he re-enacted the Gorgons’ lament with the xegaAdv moMdv voxog in 
the Pythian games, Midas stands close to Athena, the primus inventor of the 


4 “The word kleos in Pindar’s praise poetry applies equally to the man of the present and the 
hero of the past [...] Moreover, what is being praised about the man of the present, such as 
the athlete, is ideologically parallel to what is being praised about the hero” (Nagy 1990a:150). 
Cf. also Erbse 1999:30—32. On the link between praise and memorial cf. Thomas 2007. 

5 On dd&a and xdéo¢ as synonyms cf. Massetti 2019:116-117. 

6 Cf. chapter 4, sections 3—4, chapter 5, section 2. 
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tune of many heads. As noted by Richard Martin (2003:163), “Athena resembles 
an actual contestant in the auletic contest”. In fact, the mimetic nature of the 
nomos encapsulates the potential for a perpetual re-enactment of the Gorgons’ 
lament. In this way, Athena’s and Perseus’ glory may be perpetually recalled 
and celebrated by every future aulete executing the nomos of many heads. At 
the same time, every future performer at the auletic contests might attain glory 
through the nomos and shine through Athena’s and Perseus’ xAéoc. In this way, 
Midas’ glory is linked to the condition of ‘prosperity’ (Gk. éABoc) fulfilled by the 
god, cf. 


P.12.28-30 

ai dé TIg CABos Ev avOpwrotaty, diver KALATOD 
ov patvetou: ex dé TEeAEUTUCEL VIV HTOL T&MEPOV 
Satuwv ...7 


I propose that the reference to this ‘circular’ mechanism, which characterises 
the spreading of fame and might be voluntarily or involuntarily mirrored by the 
ode’s ring-composition, is the key to interpreting the complicated metaphor 
that is applied to the ‘tune of many heads’ at 24. Here, the newly invented nomos 
is defined as the ‘glory-making memento of contests which stir people’ (evxAéa 
Anoocowy pvactijp’ cywvwv, cf. chapter 5, section 2, 24). The fact that edxAeng is 
referred to the nomos stresses the indissoluble link between ‘memory/thought’ 
(uvactyp cf. IE *mnehy- ‘to think to’) and the attainment of glory through 
poetry and music.§ The compound evxAeng might be understood as factitive 
‘which produces/makes good glory’ like elsewhere in Pindar.9 Furthermore, as 
already pointed out, Pindar applies one of Athena’s epic epithets, Anocados (Il. 
13.128, Od. 22.210) to dywv ‘contest’ i.e. to the occasion in which the nomos is 
(potentially) performed (cf. chapter 9, section 4.3). The ‘melody of many heads’ 
thus consists in the re-enactment of the Gorgons’ defeat and is a memento of 
Perseus’ and Athena’s warrior spirit. The celebration of Midas’ glory, like the 
victor’s crown, is the reward which makes the Panhellenic champion immor- 
tal. He receives glory as a hero, i.e. as a sort of Perseus’ doppelganger, and as the 
most skilful musical performer, ie. as the heir of Athena’s musical gift. 


7 (Cf. chapter 4, sections 3—4, chapter 5, section 4. 

8 West 2007:33 ff., Massetti 2019:79-83. 

g E.g. 0.2.90 edxdréac dtotovs ievtes “sending arrows which make (people) glorious”. EddoE¢ may 
have the same value in I. 8.1. 
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4 Gk. 86 and Ved. ddksina 


At 5 the co-occurrence of dé&at and edd creates a wordplay and a sound- 
effect, which finds a parallel ex Pindaro ipso, cf. P. 9.73-75 & vw edepwr SeEeTat 
... O6€av tueptav dyoydove’ and AcA@év “and she (sc. Cyrene) will gladly welcome 
him ... he who brought desired fame from Delphi’.!° The connection between 
Sexopat and 86&«, which is perceived at a synchronic level, is also grounded on 
the diachronic one. Gk. 5d&& and Séxopyot are cognate: dexopnat is a thematic 
e-grade present from IE “dek- ‘to notice, to receive’ (LIV? 109-11, IEW 189- 
190), while 86&« ‘the thing perceived/received’ reflects *dok-tia- or *dok-sa- (cf. 
Chantraine DELG, Frisk GEw, Beekes EDG s.v. 86&«). The connection between 
terms for ‘glory, fame’ and the notion of ‘receiving’ is a well-developed Pindaric 
theme." Indeed, the poet compares glory (xAéog, x050¢) to a reward (tta8d¢),!2 
cf. 


N. 7.63 
MAEOS ETHTULLOV alvEerw* 
motipopos 5’ dryadotat picbd¢ obtos 


I proclaim genuine fame, for that is the proper reward for good men 


I.1.47-51 
ulabds yap d&AAots dAdo Et’ Zoypacty avOowsotsg YAUXUG, 
.. 66 8’ dup’ debAotg } roAEuiCwv onto xdd0¢ aBpdv, 
everyopyGeis xEpdog Uiptotov Séxetat, ToAta- 
Tay ual Eevwv yAwooas dwtov 


For a different payment for different tasks is sweet to men ... But he who 
wins luxurious glory in games or as a soldier by being praised gains the 
highest profit, the finest words from tongues of citizens and foreigners. 


The two passages clearly describe the link between glory achieved through 
(poetic) praise (evayopnfetc, I. 7.51, atveow, N. 7.63), and reward (uta8dc, N. 7.63, 
xepdos, I. 7.51). P. 12.5 follows the same pattern: Acragas is here entreated to 


10. ~— Cf. also Eur. Herc. 624. A wedding metaphor underlies the verse, cf. Carson 1982. 

11 ~— Cf. Kurke 1991:235-238, Race 1982. On the contract agreement (atv9eotc) between patron 
and poet cf. Gentili 1981. 

12 On this term cf. Will 1975. 

13. On the ode cf. Bundy 19867. 
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, 


receive (d¢Ea1) a song (otepavwpa t6de) for Midas of good fame (evd6& Mtdq). 
In this context Pindar’s song of praise which makes good glory (cf. also ebxAéq... 
yvaothe’ c&ywvwv, 24) is the ultimate reward for the Panhellenic winner. 

The state of things illustrated through the Pindaric passages is complement- 
ary to the one found in the Vedic hymns that describe the mechanism of the 
ddksina-, the fundamental dynamic of the Vedic world, “without which sacri- 
fice cannot happen’ (Oberlies 2012:223). Ved. daksina-, reflecting *dek-s-i-nehg-, 
is a linguistic cognate of 56&« and designates the auspicious disposition of a 
deity towards the sacrificer (Candotti-Neri—Pontillo 2020, 2021) which con- 
cretely manifests itself as a material recompense to the poet/sacrificer for his 
performance, cf. RV 10.107.7ab ddksinasvam daksina gam dadati , daksina can- 
dram utd yad dhiranyam “the ddaksina gives the horse; the daksina the cow; the 
ddksina the lustrous and what is golden”. As several passages make evident, the 
ddksina is the means by which Vedic patrons achieve glory and immortality, 
cf. 


RV 1.40.4ab 
yo vaghate dddati sundram vdsu 
sa dhatte aksiti Sravah 


Who gives to the cantor liberal goods, he acquires imperishable fame!* 


RV 1.125.6 

ddksinavatam id imani citra 
daksinavatam divi siiryasah 
ddksinavanto amftam bhajante 
daksinavantah pra tiranta ayuh 


Only for the givers of daksinas there are these brilliant (bounties) here; for 
the givers of daksinas there are suns in heaven. Givers of daksinas have 
a share in immortality; givers of daksinas lengthen their own lifetime. 


TRANSL. JAMISON—BRERETON 2014, modified by the author 


14 The idea that the ‘imperishable glory’ of the poet reflects on the patron (cf. von Reden 
1995:32-33 and Krummen 1990:49-50) is attested in Greece and in other IE traditions, cf. 
Ib. $151.47—48 xal ov, ToAdupatec, xAgoc dpOrtov EEEts || wo xat’ doiSdv nat Endv xAé0¢ “also 
you, Polycrates, will have imperishable fame in a song, according to my glory”. On this 
passage and 1E comparanda cf. Nagy 1974:250—-251, 1990a:187-188, Watkins 1976, Martin 
1984:35, Nagy 2017¢, 2017d. 
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The etymological link between Gk. 56&« and Ved. ddaksind and the analogous 
state of things reflected by Vedic and Greek texts are significant with regard of 
both Pythian Twelve and the proposed comparandum, RV 10.67, which recalls 
the main events of the Vala-myth. It has often been acknowledged that the role 
of Brhaspati and the Angirasas in this myth can be interpreted as the myth- 
ical representation of the poet/sacrificer. In the same way as the poet/sacrificer 
obtains the daksina because he pronounces rightly formulated words at the 
ritual, Brhaspati and his priestly escort win the cows thanks to chants and sac- 
red formulations. In this way, they achieve eternal glory among the gods, cf. 


RV 10.62.7 

indrena yuja nih syjanta vaghdto 
vrajam gomantam asvinam 
sahdsram me dadato astakarnyah 
Sravo devés,,v akrata 


With Indra as their yokemate, the cantors set loose the pen filled with 
cows and horses. Giving me a thousand (cows) with cut-branded ears, 
they made fame for themselves among the gods. 


The centrality of the poetic and glorious reward counts as a further common 
trait between Pythian Twelve and Rigveda 10.67. 


5 Conclusions 


The study shows that Pythian Twelve displays several common traits with a 

hymn from the tenth book of the Rigveda. More specifically, the two poems 

share a variety of poetic devices which aim at emphasising inherited states of 
things, such as: 

— The centrality of the poetic mythological aetiology: both poems have a 
(meta-)aetiological character. Pythian Twelve includes a digression about 
Athena’s invention of the ‘tune of many heads’, with which Midas won at 
Delphi; Rigveda 10.67 recalls the main events of the Vala-myth in connec- 


15 Cf. Oberlies 2012:223, Jackson [Rova] 2014, commenting the Rigvedic passages quoted 
above. Since Indra and Brhaspati are the gods who gained the first mythical daksina, they 
are invoked by the singer who desires a reward, cf. e.g. RV 6.47.20cd byhaspate pra cikitsa 
gavistay , ittha saté jaritré indra pdntham “O Brhaspati, O Indra, be on the lookout for a 
path for the singer who is in this state on his quest for cattle”. 
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tion with “this poem’, i.e. RV10.67. In turn, the Vala-myth may be interpreted 
as the aetiological myth of the Vedic sacrifice and of the daksina, the favour- 
able disposition of the god leading to a ‘reward of the poet’, who participates 
in the sacrifice. 

— The circular organisation of the poetic discourse concerning (meta-) 
aetiological topics: in this connection, particular relevance is given to 
the collocation [GOD-INVENTs—MELODY/POETIC THOUGHT-MULTIPLE- 
HEADED]. In Pindar’s ode, the collocation [(A9dva)—edptaxw—vouoG a oo.— 
TOM KEPLALgen.pi.| builds a ring-composition and frames the mythological 
excursus about Perseus. The nomos has many heads because Athena re- 
enacted and transformed the utterances of the Gorgons and the snakes 
into a work of art. However, the name of the nomos recalls the main event 
of the myth: the decapitation of Medusa. Analogously, in RV 10.67 the 
‘poetic thought’ has seven heads, because it was created by the seven An- 
girasas, who helped Brhaspati/Indra split Vala. However, the repetition of 
the term ‘head’ recalls the main endeavour of the protagonist of the myth. 
Indeed, elements of the collocation [BRHASPATI-ved-SEVEN-HEADED— 
POETIC THOUGHT,,,,| ‘shape’ interlocking rings in the poem. Since stanza 
12 contains a synonymous term for [HEAD], the word for ‘seven-headed’ 
(1) builds an encompassing circular structure, which links the first and the 
last stanzas of the poem. Two internal rings are enclosed by this frame: the 
collocation [GOD-FINDS-SONG] occurs twice within the first half of the 
hymn, at (1) and (5). In this latter stanza, the first internal ring interlocks 
with a second one featuring the verb ‘to split apart’ (vi-bhed), which is then 
reprised in the final stanza of the poem. By touching upon the episode of 
Indra splitting Arbuda’s head (12), the collocation [HERO-SPLITS—ENEMY’S 
HEAD] recalls both the ‘seven-headed poetic insight’ (1) and the heroic deed, 
the srdvas- (= Gk. xAé0¢) of which is celebrated through the poetic thought of 
seven heads, i.e. a poetic creation concomitant to the splitting of Vala (cf. 5). 

— The dynamics connected with the achievement of glory through toil and 
the spreading of glory (and memory) through poetry. Both Pythian Twelve 
and Rigveda 10.67 ultimately deal with crucial dynamics of the musical per- 
formance, such as the attainment of ‘glory through poetry’ (Pindar), the 
achievement of the poet’s reward, which ultimately bestows glory on the pat- 
ron of the sacrifice (Rigveda). The myth of Pindar’s Pythian Twelve features 
as the aetiological account of the song of many heads, which is the means 
to achieve glory (xAéog, 56Ea) and prosperity (480) in auletic competitions, 
hence the definition of the nomos as “glory-making memento of the con- 
tests which stir people”. For this reason, Midas, who triumphed thanks to the 
nomos of many heads, possesses good fame (e¥do&o¢). Rigveda 10.67 includes 
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the mythological account of Vala, i.e. the mythological transposition of the 
ddaksina ‘reward of the poet’. In turn, the ddksind is the means of attaining 
both material prosperity in life and glory among the gods. 

The results of this analysis also modify our perspective on Pindar’s original- 
ity. Two main factors are usually taken into account when we look into the 
poet’s creativity: the innovative, personal aspects of his poetic technique/lan- 
guage and his dialogue with the Greek poetic tradition, i.e. with previous and 
contemporary works, written within the frameworks of different Greek poetic 
genres. The results presented here now invite us to enter a third factor into the 
equation. The coincidences between Pythian Twelve and the Rigveda support 
the hypothesis that Pindar had mastered a series of poetic devices (themes, 
phraseological structures, compositional structures), which he inherited from 
a previous Indo-European (namely: Graeco-Aryan) stage of the poetic language 
and that are not preserved in other Greek texts in our possession. They do 
not even survive in texts which are chronologically older than Pindar’s odes 
(Homer, Hesiod). Although we do not know how and from whom Pindar came 
to learn and excel in his use of such poetic devices, it is clear that inher- 
ited poetic ‘tools’ survive in the Pindaric corpus, most probably thanks to the 
tendency towards preserving many inherited compositional devices. Although 
there is no relationship of dependence whatsoever between Pindar’s epinicion 
and the Vedic hymn, the matches identified between the two poems may be 
explained as the reflections of analogous phraseological, thematic, and struc- 
tural features. The quality and quantity of such cumulative evidence thus sup- 
ports the hypothesis that shared similarities are heirs of a common ancestor 
shared by the Greek-Indo-Iranian poetic traditions. 

Finally, my results have shown that framing phraseological, thematic and 
structural devices within inherited states of things sheds new light on what 
might, at a first glance, appear to us as random coincidences between two 
poetic cognate traditions. With this study, I hope to have contributed towards 
showing how fruitful the comparative approach can be when applied to clas- 
sical texts. 
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MULTIPLE-HEADSyqj/gen.] 96, 169, 170 

collocation [HERO—DRIVES away—GOODS 
(cattle, women etc.) | 

145, 146, 148, 150-152, 168 

collocation [HERO-KILLs/SPLITS—SERPENT/ 
ENCLOSING ONE] 137-140 

collocation [HERO—KILLs/SPLITS-ENEMY— 
WEAPONingtr,| 160 

comparative method and Comparative Philo- 
logy XI-xv 


100, 111, 119, 141, 


Danae 3, 15, 16, 21, 43, 45, 50, 58, 64, 

66, 1237212, 141, 145, 151, > see also 

Accvota/ Aven 

Doric 22-27 

echo 37, 61, 72, 170 

enclosure/to enclose 
130, 134-137, 139, 167 

Euryale 21, 43-46, 51, 62, 65, 69, 71, 85, 86, 
89-91, 120, > see also EvpucAa/Etev- 
ory 


110, 112-114, 123-127, 


formula—definition 97 


Gelzer’s criteria 7,8 

Geryoneus 14780, 155, 156, > see also 
Typvav/Typvwveds 

glory XI, XIV, 9, 10, 17, 33, 40, 45, 73-75, 88, 
go, 9672, 119, 150787, 156, 170, 172, 174— 
181 

gnomeé 7, 15n9, 16, 21, 80-84, 174 

Gorgon(s) 3, 11, 15, 17, 21, 43, 44, 46, 47, 
49-51, 55) 57) 58, 60-65, 69, 78, 85— 
87, 89-92, 98-100, 119-124, 126, 129, 
130, 130739, 132, 133, 140, 141, 143-145, 
151, 152, 154, 156, 157, 164, 166, 174-176, 


180 
gorgoneion 9gng, 119, 130, 13038, 154n97 
Graeae 62, 63, 65, 120, 121 


[HEADs] 3,10, 11, 15, 17, 20, 31, 43-45, 55) 58, 
60-62, 64, 66, 73, 85, 86, 89, 91, 92, 96, 
98, 99N7, 99N9, 100, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
117, 118, 119711, 120, 121, 130, 132, 133, 135, 
139, 140, 141, 143, 146778, 147, 148781, 
153, 155, 156, 167-172, 176, 180 

Humbaba _ gg, 100 

hyperbaton 51 

Indra 14, 102-104, 108-110, 113-119, 126, 127, 

129137, 130, 134-140, 146-149, 15], 152, 

157, 161-163, 165-168, 170, 171, 179, 180 

Ionic 24, 26, 27 

kenning 35, 39, 41, 57, 80, 112, 123, 124 


Kunstsprache 22-24, 27 
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lament(ation) 3, 1, 15, 17, 21, 43-47, 50- 
52, 55-58, 65, 69, 71, 85, 87, 89, 90, 115, 
129N35, 154, 156, 157, 161, 162, 166, 168, 
170, 175, 176 

lizard 131, 132 

Marsyas 46 

Marutas 10275, 134, 135, 139757, 140, 146, 
162, 165-167 

Medusa 3, 15, 17, 21, 43-45, 58-66, 69, 76, 85, 
89, 91, 92, 99, 100, 119-122, 1247719, 126, 
130, 131739, 131740, 132, 133, 140, 141, 143, 
144, 147N80, 152, 153, 155, 166, 170, 171, 
174, 180 

meta-aetiology/meta-aetiologic(al) 108, 
170, 172, 179, 180 

metaphor XV, XVI, 39, 41, 42, 51-57, 67, 71, 

109, 110, 111, 113, 114, 140, 148783, 151, 152, 

161, 176, 177210 

IX, 3-5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 21, 32, 33, 40, 42, 

43, 46, 47, 73, 78, 82, 101, 170, 173-176, 

178-180 

Mischwesen 


Midas 


132, 140 

mountain 37N7, 85, 111714, 127, 128, 13451, 
136, 137, 138756, 140, 165 

nomos 4, 10, 20, 43, 45, 50, 71-73, 76-78, 

90, 95, 96, 156, 157, 167, 171, 174, 176, 

180 


Pani(s) 102, 115, 126, 127, 129, 149, 152, 161, 
163, 166, 169 

Pegasus 122, 124719, 131739, 13242, 155 

partial match (aequabile)-definition xx1x 

perfect match (aequatio)—definition xxIx 

Persephone 34-37, 65, > see also Depaepova 

Perseus X, 3, 15, 16, 20, 21, 43-45, 49-51, 
56-60, 62-64, 66, 8573, 8575, 89, 91, 
98-100, 119-123, 124719, 126, 130, 132, 
133, 140-145, 151, 152, 154, 155, 157, 166— 
171, 173-176, 180 

Phorcus 17, 62, 63, 120, 121, 123-126, 130, 132, 
155 

Phorcys > see Phorcus 49, 120, 124-126 

poeticinspiration 48, 11, 112, 146-147n78, 
151188 


Polydectes 3, 15, 21, 43, 44, 63, 64, 141, 174 
pun 37, 66, 68, 85 
quantifier 20, 38 
Rasa 129 
reward XI, 9, 119, 176-181 
ring(-composition) 12-21, 36, 105, 106, 170, 
171, 176, 180 
49N21, 50, 10213, 107-110, 113-116, 138, 
139, 146778, 153, 154, 159, 160, 166, 167, 
169, 170 

102, 108, 109, 120, 126-130, 136, 142, 
143n68, 144, 163, 164, 167 


roar 


rocks 


Sthenno 43, 51, 69, 89-91, 120 

Sarama 102, 129, 163 

seven XVII, 97, 98, 100, 106, 108, 112, 117, 118, 
147, 162, 1637124, 164, 167, 170, 171, 180 

serpent - see snake 

shout 51, 58-60, 88, 89, 92, 134, 152-154, 156, 
159, 165, 166, 168, 169 

snake, serpent 4, 39, 40, 43, 53, 55) 71-73) 78, 
89, 91, 92, 97, 100, 117-119, 124, 130-134, 
136, 137, 140, 144-146, 149, 151-153, 165, 
168-170, 180 

syrinx 78, 82, 87, 89 

Oraétaona 146, 147, 149, 151, 152, 168, 169 


thrénos 10, 21, 50, 51-53, 55, 71, 89, 90, 92, 
164, 174 

toil 3,16, 17, 20, 21, 57, 81, 82, 174, 180 

Trita Aptya 127, 146, 147, 149785, 151, 152, 169 

tune of many heads/many-headed xvii, 
3) 10, 11, 15, 20, 43-45, 47, 71, 72, 76, 77, 
85-90, 98, 156, 157, 167, 170, 171, 174-176, 
179,180 

Usijas 102, 112, 135, 140, 161, 162 

Vala x, 98, 100, 102, 103, 106, 108, 10-116, 118, 
119, 126-130, 134-140, 145-147, 148n83, 
149, 151, 152, 157, 160-164, 166-171, 179- 
181 

Vrtra —X, 101, 103, 11, 117, 118, 134-140, 146, 
147, 14881, 148783, 149, 151, 152, 162, 
165-169 
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Greek 


ayAads 34 

syw 16, 21, 59-61, 73, 91, 145, 149, 152, 177 

ayov 4n6, 5712, 6115, 117, 16, 51, 61, 73— 
76, 7850, 88, 90, 91, 156, 157, 175, 176, 
178 

‘Adeva/Abavata/ASjvy/ASyvain 17, 20, 25, 
42, 46, 51, 59, 73, 86, 87, 90, 96, 98, 153, 
175, 180 

aitéw 26, 33, 66 

dva(voc.) 37 

aviw 28, 29, 58-6o 

dpm 99, 142067 

avrdg 5112, 46, 67, 68, 76, 77, 78N50, 86-88, 
99, 92 

dvw 24, 28, 29, 51, 57-60, 89, 92, 152-154, 
166, 168 


Bodw 60, 73, 88, 89, 92, 153 


Typuovetg > seeGeryon 155, 1561100, 166 

Typvev > see Geryon 147n80, 1561100, 166 

yO0¢ 17, 50-52, 56, 62, 69, 71, 72, 88, 99, 91, 
154, 164, 166, 168 


Saiuwv 17, 20, 21, 81-84, 167, 176 

Aovec/Acven 16, 17, 20, 25, 66, 14162, 170 

dexonat 8726, 9, 10, 32, 33, 38-40, 42, 175, 
177,178 

(Sta)mAexw 17, 26, 42, 51, 53, 71, 90, 92, 174, 
175 

86Ea 40, 101, 173, 175, 177-180 


civaAtog 26, 29, 61 

Eoxog GAuAG 123, 124, 125722, 129, 167 

Eoxog OSdvTWY 123, 124, 128 

e¥doEog 33, 40, 73, 174, 175, 17679, 177, 178, 
180 

EDKAENS 9, 17, 26, 28, 29, 40, 73-75, 90, 156, 
168, 175, 176, 178 

Evpudra/EvevdAy 17, 25, 69, 72, 85, 88, go— 
92, 120, 166 

(€p)evpioxw XXIX, 16, 20, 24n9, 45, 48, 51, 
69, 72, 86, 87, 96, 98, 142, 168, 170, 175, 
180 


Qetvw 88, 89, 133, 137, 140, 144, 168 

Qpfvog 10, 21, 17, 31, 46, 50-53, 55, 56, 71, 89— 
92, 154, 164, 174, 175 

Qehvos MoAvxdeynves 46, 51, 55, 88, 90 


x¥jt0¢ > see Ceto and xijt0¢ 
168 

xibictg 44, 58, 66, 99, 12107, 142n67 

MAEOG = XIV, XXIX, 40, 73, 175-177, 178714, 180 


120, 142-144, 151, 


dads 61 
Anogadeg 25, 28, 50, 61, 73, 75 153, 157, 168, 
175, 176 


wépog 16, 17, 21, 57, 59-61, 68, 83, 152, 166, 168 
Mida¢g > see Midas 5/10, 40 


Uleouat 10728, 69-71, 87,156 
HVATTHP 25, 50, 73-76, 90, 156, 157, 168, 175, 
176, 178 


VvoLLos KEMAARY TOMA > see nomos kephalan 
pollan 46 
VOLOG TOALKE@AAOS 
87, 92 
opimdyns 55, 122, 132, 133, 140, 168 


10, 11, 41, 46, 72-74, 86, 


OTEPAVWUA 39, 41, 42, 174, 175, 178 


TEXTWV 
TEXVOL 


1315, 14, 53, 67 
10, 17, 25, 33, 41, 43, 71, 87, 92, 174) 175 


Buvos 41, 42, 48, 53, 54, 67, 68, 70, 71 


Pepcepova 16, 17, 25, 34-36 

@lAdyAaog 33-35 

@dpxoc, Pdpxug 17, 26, 62, 120, 123-126, 129, 
130, 167 


Xpdvos, xpdvog 81, 82, 84. 
Xpvadwe, xevodwe 155,168 
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Vedic 


aj 111, 113, 117, 18, 135752, 148, 149, 159, 160, miurdhan- 104, 117, 18, 139, 168 
165, 168 
padd- 109, 1621123 
bhed 104, 106, 109, 114, 18, 127, 128, 134749, 


135-140, 146, 160, 163, 165, 171, 180 rod 115, 161, 162, 166, 169 
bila- 135-137, 140 
bradhmanas pati- 102-104, 111, 15, 128, 157, sdman- 54, 1587109, 159 
158 saptdsirsan- 97, 98, 104, 108, 118, 169, 171 


Srdvas- XIV, XXIX, 73, 178-180 
daksina- 178-181 
dhi- 48, 67, 68, 97, 98, 104, 108, 109, 116, 118, vald- 1023, 110, 114, 115, 127-130, 135, 136, 


169, 171 138-140, 146, 149, 160, 163, 166-169 
Varo 127, 130, 135, 137 
han 117, 118, 127, 133, 135-140, 14678, 147, ved XXIX, 48, 97, 98, 104, 106, 109, 112, 114, 
148n84, 160, 165, 167, 168 14678, 151n88, 160, 170, 180 


yrtrd- 118, 135-140, 146, 148781, 168 


IE roots 

*bheh,-‘to shine’ 34n3, 122110 *hged- 132n45 

*bhehs- ‘to clarify’ 62n36 *hgelh;- 50 

*bheid- 13449, 137, 140 “hgreu(H)- 159 

*bherg’- 125 *Har- 67 

*bhelH-  156nio1 

*bllehy- 158 *Kleu- 175 

*bhregr 158 *kelH-  37n7 
“kieu-  75n48 

*dehy-i- 83 *kter- 13856 

*dek- 177 *ktend'- 57033 

*demhy- 377 

*der- 12833, 138 “leg’- 64n39 

*deuk- 150 “leug- 138 

“dehy 3707, 127037 

*dhers-  49n22 *meh)- 63 
*mel(H)- 68n43 

*gar- 156,166 *men- 16 

*genhj- 59n34, 108 *mer- 38 

*greu-(d)- 56 *mnehy- 76,176 

“giten- 3514, 133, 137, 140, 146, 147, 148784, 

168 *nem-  72n47 

“neuH- 159 

*fyag- 37N8, 61, 73, 1024, 145, 14884, 149, 

150, 152, 168 *pelh;- 46n18 
“fyerk#- 114, 159 *pelhy- 55n28 
*fyerhy- 64n38 “*plek-  51n24 


“*hgenhy- 161 
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“nelH- 150 *(s)tequ= 41 
*nes- 36n7,79 *(s)tenhy- 160 
*ten- 54 
*sed- 35,79 “tetk 53,55, 67 
*serk- 123113 
“seuH- 66n42 *ueb* 54 
*shge(é)- 54 *ued*- 150 
“(s)kerp- 69n44 “yeg" 150 
*slehng'- 69n44 *uel- 110, 113, 127, 130, 135, 137,139 
*(s)\leug- 63n38 *yuen- 37n8 
*smer- 21, 59N34, 61135, 83 
*sreu- 57 
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Greek 


A.R. 
4.1513—1517 
4.1515 


Ael. Dion. 
T8 


Aeschl. 
Ag. 
57 
282 
302 
596 
870 
1462 
Choe. 
448 
Pers. 
126 
474 
740 
917 
947 
Sept. 
84 
381 
537 
835 
Suppl. 
59 
631 
TrGF 
46-474 
158.3 
262 
664a.4 


[Aeschl.] 
PV 


356 
791-794 


Alc. 
fr. 350.4 


58 
88n9 


46718 


72 
1627122 
4gn21 


35 
156/101 
61 


56 


35 
24n9g 
84 
61 
71 


69 


154N93 
49n21, 100 
67 


24ng 
56 


66 


35 
58, 63, 120 


35 


Alcm. 


fr. 39.1 
fr. 126 


Anacr. 
fr. 38 


AP 
III 2.1 


[Apollod.] 
1.5.3 
1.13 
1.24 
1.87 
2.4 


2.16.2 
2.34 
2.36 
2.5.12 


Archil. 
fr. 105.3 


Aristoph. 
Acharn. 
15-16 
865-866 
Ay. 
222, 
858 
Nub. 
447 
Pax 
959-955 
Thesm. 
957 
1011-1100 
Vesp. 
582 


Aristot. 
Pol. 
1341b 


48 
510 


79 


64 


ugni 


79 
46 
133147 


49, 58, 142, 144, 145, 


151, 168 
133147 
66 

64 
uigni 


84 


47 
47 


50 
47 


48 


47 


69 
141n64 


79 


46 
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Ba. 


Aet. 


2.100-101 


5 
fr. 45-47 
fr. 496 


Calli. 
fr. 1.15 


carm. conv. 
g17b.3 


Cor. 
fr. 668 
fr. 692.2 
fr. 695a 


Crit. 
81 B1a-2 


47 
40 
46 
71n46 


42 
145 

54 

56 
158n11 
73 

33 

33 

56 
42—43n16 
54 

42ni6 

67 

56 

54 

42ni6 

33 

48 

42ni6 
111117 


79 
40ni4 
4ng 


3n2 
61 


61 


53 


47 
80 


47 


53 
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Cypr. 
fr. 32 


Diag. 
fr. 2 


3-54 
5-49.1 
9.4 
9.18-19 
11.53-1 


EM 


594 
665.50 


Epich. 
fr. 122 


[Erat.] 
Cat. 22 


Et. Gud. 
157 
§ 328.23 
€ 481.19 


Eur. 
Andr. 
El. 
1257 
Hel. 
177 
Here. 
624 
HF 
90 
253 
355-356 
Hipp. 
486 
IA 
1509 
Ion 
988-989 
989 
1053-1054 
Med. 
206-207 


120, 126, 129 


84 


121n6 
46 
66 
3n2 
3n2 


85n5 
35 


61 


121N7 


155 
83 
153 
4ng 
49n21 
50 
177N10 
34 

69 

41 

34 

34 
120 

62 


ugnl 


60 
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233 


Med. (cont.) 496 41 
399 64 827-828 62 
987 61 855-856 62 

IrGF 907 79 
100 77 982-983 155299 
122.4—5 145N74 fr. 59.2 36 
124.5-6 60, 143n68 fr. 71 79 
125 144 fr. 180.3-4 36 
129a 145, 152, 168 fr. 193.13 133, 140 
228a 66 fr. 234.3 61 
316-330 66 fr. 357.2 54 
781.35 35 

[Hes.] 

Hdn. Se. 

De Pros. 3.2 85 3 157 
Od. 2.132 59 37 157 
54 75n48 

Hdt. 161 55 
1.14.12 510 216 66 
2.91 120 216-227 49 
3.60 150 229 66 
6.49.3 26 229-234 132 
7.61 141n62 230 55 
9-33 25 231-233 49 

Hes. HH 

Op. 2 35 
284 62 2.82 71 
788 34n2 2.2.72 37N7 

Th. 2.420 36 
39-40 57 2.424 51123 
69 56 3 39 
83-84 57 3.161 71 
96-97 57 3161-164 70 
237 126 3.162 70, 71 
270 65, 126 3.162-164 70 
270-274 62, 144 3.163 7 
270-276 120 3.164 67, 71 
274 49n21, 129, 167 3-373-374 39 
276 69 3.412 36 
277-278 60 4.22-25 112n20 
278-279 131N40 4-79-80 51 
280 65, 133746 4.101 46118 
280-283 155 4.531 83 
281-283 122 5.7-30 67 
287 147n8o, 156 512-15 53 
287-288 155 5.237 57 
289-294 155199 19.18 56 
372-373 3gnl2 22.7 39713 
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HH (cont.) 4.508 154N95 
25.4-5 57 5.260 51 
27.15 79 5.316 123715 
27.18 56 5.360 35 

5.367 35 

Hsch. 5-375 34 
a 587 34 5-442 3gm12 
a 8331 59 5.604 72 
y 845a 1204 5-709 25, 80 
873 83 5-733-735 53 
€ 5411 79 5-738-742 153791 
x 824 52 5.741 ugnl 
x 2600 99 6.64 75 
x 2766 g9n5 6.66 154N95 
133 89 6.110 15495 
4.1887 gl 6.488 84 
9317 35 7-64 124117 
% 773 125N21 8.172 154N95 
X 743 69 8.206 126 
X777 155 8.349 100, 119/11 

9.14 124117 

Hipp. 9.22 75 

9.404-426 513 9.409 12314 
9.493 83 

Ib. 10.403 72 
$151.47-48 178714 11.2 38 
$257a.27.3-4 56 11.36 100 

11.285 15495 

IL. 11.365 58 
1.12b-21 43 11.461 59 
1.23 34 11.462—463 59 
1.143 65 12.242 38 
1.200 46 13.88 56 
1.242 145 13.128 75N48, 157, 176 
1.249 57 13.413-414 154 
1.367 145 13.445 15496 
1.448 36n7 13.521 153 
2.86 75 14.157 126 
2.115 5 14.199 38n9 
2.408 66 14.319 66 
2.825 124n17 14.319-320 58 
2.869 85n3 14.453 154n96 
3.101 61 14.478 154n96 
3125-128 53 14.504 67 
3.229 123715 15.256 155198 
4.105 65 15-346 154195 
4.160-161 84 15.424. 154N95 
4.164 84 15.461 74 
4.299 123715 15.485 154295 
4.350 123/14, 124 15.566—567 125N22 
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IL. (cont.) 
15.567 
15.646 
15.7560 
15-759 
16.268 
16.342 
17.183 
17.211 
17.312 
17.334 
17.398 
17.456 
18.509-540 
19.229 
20.48 
20.48-52 
20.51 
20.79 
20.275 
22.294 
22.393 
22.395—472 
23.10 
23.693 
24.527-533 
24.717-776 


Ion 
fr. 1.5 


Isocr. 
Hel. 59.5 


Luc. 
Mar. 14 
Phal. 1 2-4 


Lyc. 
843 


Lyr. adesp. 
fr. 109b 
fr. 936.15 
fr. 995.1-2 


Melan. 
fr. 758 


123715 
123715 
50 

50 
15495 
69 
154195 
153 

126 

72 

157 
39713 
53 

74 

58, 157 
153 
1657126 
157 

76 
15494 
89 
89n10 
50 
124117 
82 

52 


67 


66 


121n6 
3n2 


126n26 


153 
56 
54 


46 


Men. 
Leuk. 6 


Mimn. 
fr. 6.2 


Myth. Vat. 
1130-131 
II 112 


Nonn. 

D. 
13.77-78 
24.35 
24.35-38 
24.36 
24.37 
24.37-38 
24.38 
30.240 ff. 
30.264—267 
30.265 
30.266 
30.267 
36.20 
40.215-218 
40.215-220 
40.215-233 
40.216 
40.217 
40.219—220 
40.224 
40.224-233 
40.225 
40.227 
40.227-233 
40.228 
40.229 
40.229-231 
40.229-233 
40.230 
40.231 
40.232 
40.233 


Od. 
1.64 
1.162 
3.230 


68 


61 


65 
65 


85 

87 

46, 86 
87 

87, 92 

55 

77 87, 92 
91 

86, 91 

91 

85, 91, 92 
92 

g2n12 

89 

89 


86, 88, 90 


89, 92 
89 

89 

51, 90, 92 
88, 90 
90 
77,99 
85n1 
85n6, 90 
90 

73 

55 

90 

91 

91 

91 


235 


123714, 124n16 


61 


123714, 124n16 
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Od. (cont.) Pher. 
4.84 63 fr. 43 63, 66 
4-443 61 frr. 43-44 49, 58 
4.728 5 fr. 44 121N7, 126n26 
5.22 123714, 124n16 
5.101 34 Phil. 
5.484 67 fr. 244* 153 
5-493 57 
8.73-74 54 Pi. 
8.267 65 0. 1.8-9 42, 4316 
8.480-—481 54 0.1.54 72 
9.132 36 O. 1.64-66 38710 
10.118 67 O. 1.100-103 42 
10.328 12314 0.1.10 48 
11.36 11971 0. 2 3N2, 37 
11.364 gn O. 2.17 84 
11.581 79 O. 2.74-75 42 
12.128 36 O. 2.90 176n9 
12.318 79 0.3 3N2, 37 
13.96 126, 130, 167 O. 3.1 34nl 
13.96—101 125 0. 3.4 48 
14.131 67 0. 3.5 67 
15.244 157 0. 3.6 34 
16.373 58 O. 3.10 79 
19.492 123714, 124716 O. 3.34 79 
21.168 123714, 124n16 O. 3.41 83 
21.397 53 0.4 v4 
22.210 157,176 O. 4.6-8 8n26 
22.210—211 73 O. 4.6-10 32 
22.287 34n2 0. 4.9 40 
22.348 54 O. 4.9-10 34 
23.70 123714, 124716 O. 4.14 34nl 
24.58-62 52 O. 4.16 34n1 
24.64 38ng 0.5 8726, 10 
24.71 58 0.5.1 4l 
24.198 67 0. 5.1-3 8, 32 

0. 5.2 9,10 

Paus. 0. 5.2-3 39 
1.24.1 46 0.5.3 42 
2.7.7 4n7 0. 5.6-9 8n26 
2.21.7 133, 133247 0. 5.15 174 
9.35.1 79 O. 5.22 83 
9.38.1 79 O. 5.23-24 81 
10.7.2 4n5 O. 6.19 34n1 
10.7.4-5 4NQ, 5, 5112 O. 6.27 39 
10.7.6 4n8 O. 6.76 74 

O. 6.86-87 53 

Phan. O. 6.98 42 

fr. 1.20 125N23 0.7 66 
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Pi. (cont.) P.1.88 80 
O. 7.7 56 P.1.94 34n1 
O. 7.12 68 P.1.95 74 
O. 7.36-37 153 P.1.96 3n2 
0.7.43 74, 153 P.1100 39 
O. 7.76 35 P. 2.2 80 
0. 7.94-95 81 P.2.7 35 
O. 8.9-10 8n26, 32 P. 2.62 75 
O. 8.10 42 P. 2.65 75n48 
O. 8.25 75) 124 P. 2.79 61 
0. 8.32 41 P. 2.89 74 
0.9 83 P. 2.95 83 
0. 9.46 61 P.3 13N5 
O. 9.76 50 P.3.8-46 43 
O. 9.80 48 P. 3.13 42 
0. 9.99 61 P. 3.17 68 
O. 10.16 74 P.3.30 38 
0.10.55 84 P.3.41 63 
0.10.84 77 P.3.47 66 
Ou 7, 8N25 P. 3.81 38710 
O. 11.10 38n10 P.3.99 64 
O. 12.1 32 P.3.13-114 53, 67 
O. 12.1-2 33 P.3.015 83 
O. 12.10-12 84 P.4a 67 
O. 12.13 34n1, 62 P. 4.13 39nl1 
0.13 121, 122, 129, 132 P.4.A5 68n43 
0. 13.23 50 P. 4.27 61 
0. 13.29 42 P.4.39 70 
0. 13.31 72 P. 4.46 36 
0. 13.63 55) 129, 133, 140 P.4.51 64 
O. 13.63-64 122, 132, 168 P.4.56 80 
O. 13.66 51N23 P. 4.60 66 
0.13.71 67 P.4.61 59 
0. 13.115 83 P. 4.65 60 
0.14 32, 33, 80 P.4.71 62 
0. 14.1-4 79 P. 4.73 74 
0.14.2 35) 79 P. 4.176 158n112 
0.14.18 68n43 P. 4.178 174 
0.14.20 5 P. 4.204 61, 80 
O. 14.21 35 P. 4.243 69 
P.1.4 67 P. 4.249 133748, 144 
P.1.18 124 P. 4.262 48 
P.1.44 65 P. 4.299 56 
P.1.46 82 P.5.3 72 
P.1.50 4. P. 5.22 42 
P.1.60 48 P.5.31 42 
P.1.71 33 P.5.47 174 
P.1.80 42 P.5.55 84 
P.1.81 54 P.5.100 56 
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Pi. (cont.) P.11.1-10 32 
P.5.117 83 P.1318 57 
P.5.123 67 P1124 64 
P.6 3N2, 7, 37 P.11.40 61 
P. 6.36 60 P.11.50 41 
P.7 7. P.12.1 16, 17, 25, 32, 33, 34) 
P.7.20-22 81 36 
P.7.22 84 P.12.1-2 79 
P.8 1314, 83 P. 121-3 10 
P.81 34nl P.12.1-4 20 
P.8.1-2 32 P.12.1-6 3, 9, 32 
P.8.1-4 32 P.12.2 16, 17, 25, 28, 34-37 
P.8.3-4 32 P.12.2 16, 17, 24, 25, 28, 34— 
P.8.19 39, 40 37 
P. 8.56-57 42 P.12,2-3 17, 32, 36 
P.8.62 74 P.12.3 16, 17, 25, 28, 36, 37, 
P.8.76—78 84 39113, 59, 79 
P.9.4 41 P.12.4 10, 16, 17, 20, 25, 28, 
P.9.10 150 32, 38-40 
P.9.17 65 P.12.4-5 39 
P.9.40 38 P.12.5 10, 17, 32, 33, 39-41, 
P.9.44 37 46, 174, 175) 177 
P.9.56 9; 74 P.12.5-6 32 
P. 9.56-57 8,9 P.12.5-8 42,175 
P.9.57 10 P.12.6 11, 17, 25, 26, 32, 33, 
P.9.64 67 49, 41, 45, 71, 87, 92 
P.9.69 34 P.12.6-7 43 
P. 9.73 38, 40 P.12.6-8 10, 1, 43 
P.9.73-75 177 P.12.6-10 20 
P. 9.77-78 53N25 P.12.6-27 159g 
P. 9.88 74. P.12.7 16, 17, 20, 249, 25, 
P.g.u18 83 45-51, 72, 87, 92, 95; 
P. 9.122-123 150 109, 170 
P9125 39 P.12.7-8 17, 20, 43, 45, 156 
P.10 1314, 49, 58, 86, 91, P.12.7-10 43 

121, 132 P.12.8 17, 25, 26, 28, 42, 50— 

P.10.31 45 52, 71, 87, 90, 154, 
P.10.44-48 58 174 
P.10.45 49, 51, 66, 168 P.12.9 16, 17, 20, 25, 49, 55, 
P.10.46 133, 140 87, 91, 133, 170 
P.10.46-48 60 P.12.9-10 44 
P.10.46-47 92, 133 P.12.10 16, 17, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
P.10.46-48 141159 29, 56-58, 90, 174 
P.10.47-48 61, 126 P.12.11 16, 17, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
P.10.48 91, 130, 167 28, 29, 44, 51, 58-61, 
P.10.56 56 68, 83, 89, 92, 121, 
P.10.58-59 68n43 152, 154, 166, 168, 170 
P.10.59 68n43 P.12.11-12 44, 63 
Pu 66 P.12.11-16 44 
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Pi. (cont.) P.12.28-29 81, 82 
P.12.1-18 43 P.12.28-30 20, 82, 176 
P.12.12 16, 21, 24, 26, 29, 60, P.12,28—32 15n9g, 80-84, 174 

61, 73, 91 P.12.29 8, 25, 26, 81-83 
P.12.13 17, 24, 26, 29, 44, 62, P.12.29-30 81, 82 

63, 124, 145 P.12.29-32 81, 84 
P.12.13-15 44 P.12.30 16, 17, 21, 25, 29, 81— 
P.12.13-16 63 84 
P.12.14 24, 25, 63, 64 P.12.30-31 81, 83, 84 
P.12.14-15 44, 64,151 P.12.31 21, 84 
P.12.15 25 P.12.31-32 81 
P.12.16 17, 20, 24-26, 44, 45, P.12.32 21, 25, 84 

64-66, 87, 171 Ni 134 
P.12.17 16,17, 20, 24, 25, 44, N.1.14 35 

66, 72, 170 N.1.70 174 
P.12.17-18 1579, 20, 66 N.2 7 
P.12.18 16, 17, 20, 26, 44, 66, N. 2.2 54 

67, 174 N. 3.1 37 
P.12.18—-19 67, 89-90 N. 3.1-3 32, 33 
P.12.18-23 43, 44 N. 3.1-13 14 
P.12.19 16, 17, 20, 24, 53, 67, N. 3.4 67 

68, 71, 72, 87, 99 N. 3.4-5 14 
P.12.19-21 70 N. 3.5 15 
P.12.19-23 20, 44 N. 3.50 51 
P.12.20 25, 69, 72, 90 N. 3.76-84. 14 
P.12.20-21 17,168 N. 3.78 14 
P.12.21 10N28, 25, 50, 69-72, N. 3.80-81 14 

87, 90, 91, 154, 156, N. 3.81 15 

164, 166 N. 4.11 40 
P.12.22 16,17, 20, 24-26, 29, N. 4.11-12 8,9, 35 

45, 72, 87, 170, 174 N. 4.44-45 53) 54 
P.12.22-23 XVII, 96-98 N. 4.94 53 
P.12.22-24 11, 156, 168, 175 N.5.15 74 
P.12.23 16, 17, 20, 24, 25, 72— N. 5.37 79 

73; 87, 156, 170 N.5.38 38, 40, 77 
P.12.23-27 87 N.5.53-54 42 
P.12.24 16, 17, 25, 26, 28, 29, N. 5.54 41, 42n16 

40, 45, 50, 61, 73-76, N. 6.1 38n10 

90, 156, 157, 167, 175, N. 6.24 174 

176, 178 N. 6.29 74 
P.12.25 24, 29, 76-79, 87 N. 6.41 80 
P.12.25-27 76 N. 6.44-45 82 
P.12.26 16, 17, 25, 26, 36, 76, N. 6.46 74 

79-80 N. 6.54 48 
P.12.26-28 20 N. 6.61 80 
P.12.26-27 17 N.7.1-4 32 
P.12.27 25, 80 N.7.9 34n1 
P.12.28 16,17, 20, 21, 24, 26, N.7.12 57 

81-82, 174 N. 7.46 75 
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Pi. (cont.) 15.6 37 
N. 7.62 67, 150 1.5.27 68 
N. 7.63 177 1.5.42 36 
N. 7.71 65 1.5.52 84 
N.7.77 42 I. 5.62-63 42 
N.7.98-99 51 16.4 39 
N.7.99 51 I. 6.10-12 82 
N. 7.105 83 I. 6.18 67 
N. 8.15 53N25 1.6.44 62 
N. 8.42 67 I. 6.74 56 
N. 8.45 83 L7 32 
N. 8.50 174 .7.5-7 66 
N.9.7 62 [7.19 57 
N. 9.22 36 1.7.37 57 
N. 9.23 75 17.39 42 
N. 9.30 33 17.44 35 
N. 9.32 34n1 1.7.48 83 
N. 9.53 42 L7.49-51 42 
N.10.4 58 1.7.51 75,177 
N. 10.19 80n51 L831 174, 176n9 
N.10.24 174 8.20 34nl 
N. 10.25 4l I, 8.31 62 
N. 10.49 8051 I. 8.55 35 
N.10.54 38n10 1.8.58 56 
N.10.77 57 I. 8.66a—67 42 
Nu 9, 10 fr. 10 76 
N.11.1-3 9 fr. 19 76 
N.11.1-5 32 fr. 33 84 
N.11.3 10, 40 fr. 52b.100 76 
11.4 56 fr. 52b.103 74 
1.18 66 fr. 52.12 53,55 
1.1.9 75) 124 fr. 520.94 76 
1.1.13 155199 fr. 52d.11 84 
1.1.16 67, 68 fr. 52d.12 74 
1.1.34 74 fr. 52d.45 74 
1.1.47-51 177 fr. 52d.53 57 
1.1.48 36 fr. 52€.45 39 
11.51 42 fr. 52f1-6 33 
1.1.68 83 fr. 52f.129 42 
L2 3N2, 37 fr. 52g.1 62 
1.2.6 34n1 fr. 52h.4 51 
1, 2.15 41 fr. 521.36 77 
2.24 34n1 fr. 521.66 53 
1.3/4.4 73 fr. 52m.15 34 
1. 3/4.17-18 81 fr. 528.2 80n51 
1.3/4. 39 fr. 70 80 
1.3/4.44 4l fr. 70.3 77 
1. 3/4.57 62 fr. 70a 58 
1.3/4.6 41 fr. 704.5 49 
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Pi. (cont.) 
fr. 70a.15-17 
fr. 70a.16 
fr. 70a.16-17 
fr. 7ob.1 
fr. 70b.10-20 
fr. 7ob.15 
fr. 70b.17-18 
fr. 70b.18 
fr. 70¢.7 
fr. 7od.9 
fr. 70d.9 
fr. 70d.15 
fr. 70d.37-39 
fr. 70d.39-41 
fr. 75.10 
fr. 93.1-2 
fr. 94b.10-12 
fr. 94b.13-15 
fr. 94b.38 
fr. 94b.76 
fr. 94C.1 
fr.107a 
fr. 122.14 
fr. 123.10-11 
fr. 125 
fr. 128c.u1-12 
fr. 128d.14 
fr. 133.1 
fr. 140b.5 
fr. 152 
fr. 155-3 
fr. 157 
fr. 159 
fr. 164 
fr. 169.2 
fr. 169a.6-8 
fr. 179 
fr. 194.6 
fr. 205 
fr. 210 
fr. 224 
fr. 236 
fr. 246a 
fr. 282 
fr. 284 
fr. 3338.7 


fr. 337-5 
fr. 350 


62, 123, 167 
123712, 124 
124, 125122, 129 
54 

154N93 

gl 

153 

7 

42 

85n2 

121 

64 

49 

58, 61, 126, 141759 
72 

55 

55 

70 

74 

56 

158n110 

70 

48 

56 

48 

155 

34n1 


377 


Pl. 
Crat. 
398b 
406d—407a 
Leg. 
653d 
669de 
800e.1-3 
Rep. 
3758 
375€ 


Plut. 
De cohib. ir. 
456b 
De def or. 
421C 
Pelop. 
19 
Quaest. 
638b 


[Plut.] 

Mus. 
u32f. 
1133 
1133de 
1133d-f 
1134a 
1136b 
1138a 
1143 


Pol. 
9.27 
12.25, 
Pollux 


Polyaen. 
Strat. 3.5 
Strat. 6.51 


Pos. 
£. 136.3 


Pra. 
fr. 713 


Q.s. 
14.421 


83 
4618 


158/110 
70n45 
52 


156n101 
1567101 


46 


4n7 


47 


7N23 


46 
157104 
72 

46 

4ng 

47 
78n50 
157104 


3n2 
3n2 
4ng 


5/3 
3n2 


33 


72 


153N91 
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Sapph. 

fr. 11-3 
fr 1.5 
fr. 1.16 
fr. 55.4 
fr. 125 
fr. 188 
fr. 194 
fr. 195 


Scholia in Homer (x) 
Il. 14.319 
Od. 13.96 


Scholia in Pi. (Z) 
0. 2.15d 
0. 5.1b 
O. 6.124b 
O. 6.161g.2 
O. 8.66 
O. 9.70d 
O. 14 inscr. c 
P. hypoth. 
P.1a57d 
P. 3.137b 
P.9.31 
P.10.72a 
P.10.72b 
P.12 inser. 
P.12.1a 
P.12.1ab 
P.12.5 prae 8 
P.12.7 
Pj212a 
P.12.12ab 
P.12.15 
P.12.15a 
P.12.15ab 
P.12.18 
P.12.19a 
P.12.19b 
P.12.21 
P.12.23 
P.12.24a 
P.12.24b 
P.12.24c 
P.12.24d 
P.12.24e 
P.12.25a 


32 
32 
32 
63 
42 
53 
53 
54 


64n40 
125n20 


79 

4n4, 4n5, 4n6, 5113, 6 
54 

47 

65 

64 

121n8 

5, 721, 78, 82, 174 


41 
41, 87, 92 
49 

60 

55 

92 

57 

60 

58 

61 

62 

62 

62, 65 

62 

62 

63 

64 
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P.12.35a 
P.12.39a 
P.12.39b 
P.12.39C 
P.12.42 
P.12.42 
P.12.44a 
P.12.44b 
P.12.45ab 
P.12.51 
P.12.51-52 
P.12.52 
P.12.54 
P.12.54b 
N.1.17 
L2aa 


Simon. 
fr. 20.8 
fr. 38 
fr. 5774 
fr. 595-3-4 
FrGH 1a.8.F 6 


Sol. 
fr. 20.4 


Soph. 
Ant. 
1 
959 
1117 
1134 
El. 
684-700 
oc 
472 
TrGF 
165-170 


Steph. Byz. 
Ethn. 
p. 62.15 
P- 459 


Stes. 
fr. 5 
fr. 173.2 


65 
73 

73 

73 
157 
73 

79 

79 

79 

83 
82, 83 
7n21, 82 
82 
7n21 
35 

76 


57 
66 


56 
67 
42 


61 


61 
66 
63 
56 
7N24, 
41 


66 


37 
85n7 


147n80 
48 
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Strabo Theophr. 
9.2.8 80 Hist. Pl. 4.1 77) 80 
9.2.40 79 
9.3.10 4n5 Thuc. 
17.1 127n28 6.4.4 3n2 
Suid. Tim. 
EhEYOS 40 fr. 28 3n2 
MoxcaAn 85-86 
Tltvdapo¢ 47 Trag. adesp. 
TrGF15 66 
Tel. TrGF 11 381 46 
fr. 805-806 46 
fr. 806.3-4 53 Tyrt. 
fr. 7.2 61 
Theocr. 
26.20 85n4 Tzet. 
x Lyc. 838 64, 66 
Theogn. Vita Ambr. 47 
340 61 
Latin 
Apul. Ov. 
Florid. 1.3 46 F, 
1.569-572 156 
Cic. 6.697—706 46 
Cael. 18 55 Met. 
Verr. 11 4.33-73 3n2 4.607 ff. 66 
Verr. IV 56.124 65 4.673-675 144n70 
4-714-715 145 
Front. 4-793 65 
Strat. 3.7.6 5n13 11.116—117 66 
Hor. Pli. 
Ars 202-204 77 HN 
1119.56 66 
Hyg. v14.69 144 
Astr. VII 204 40 
2.12 1216, 121N7 XXXIV 57 46 
Fab. 
praef. 79 Serv. 
6 80 Aen. 6.289 65 
63.5 64 
165 46 Verg. 
Aen. 5.233 56 
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Avestan 
Y Yt 
g.7ch-8a 147N79 5.34 149, 150, 152, 168 
9.8 133, 147, 152 14.38e 146n75 
9.16 37N7 14.40 146n75, 147, 168 
29.4 38 44.20 161, 162, 167 
29.7b 68 
53-5 150 Vr. 
58.8 68 3.3 39113 
Old Indic 
AVS 1.40.1-2 1025 
5.23.13ab 134N49 1.40.4ab 178 
1.40.4-6 102n2 
MBh. 1.49.2C 4oni5 
12.279.1cd 56 1.51.6 u18 
MS 150 1.52.5cd 127, 146 
1.52.5d 130 
Nigh. 1.52.10cd 138, 139, 168 
1.10 134751 1.54.10b 136753 
1.56.6d 139758 
RV 1.61 52 
1.10.7 127N29 1.61.4ab 53 
1.11 135 1.61.8 53 
1.11.5ab 136 1.61.10cd 148n82 
1.16.8¢ 134 1.62.3 102, 163 
1.18.2a 8 1.62.4d 115, 138 
1.18.2b 109 1.62.13b 67 
1.18.3 102n2 1.71.24 108 
1.18.7d 110713, 1.78.5 1117 
1.19.4 1651127 1.80.11d 135 
1.32 117, 135 1.85.2 1651127 
1.32.1C 133, 137, 140 1.85.10 165 
1.32.1cd 136 1.91.ub 48 
1.32.2a 136 1.92.9 48 
1.32.2C 168 1.109.1d 67 
1.32.2cd 148 1.112.11a 37n8 
1.32.4ac 148783 1.125.6 178 
1.32.5a 137,168 1.132.4bce 127N29 
1.32.11 152 1.161.6b 117 
1.32.11ab 148782, 149 1.166.7 1651127 
1.32.11cd 135 1.187.1cd 146 
1.32.12cd 14882 1.190.1 110, 158110 
1.35.2b 38 1.190.1a 159 
1.36.2 39713 1.190.1ab 116 
1.37.12b 76 1.190.1C 110 
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RV (cont.) 2.30.4 102n2 
1.190.3d 10 2.30.9 102n2 
1.190.4ab nloni3 3.5.1d 3 
1.190.4C 110 3.11.2cd 68 
1,190.7 110 3.12.6b 149n86 
2.11.18ab 138 3.14.4 1651127 
2.11.20ab 118 3.26.2d 1587108 
2.11.20d 114, 135, 138-140, 168 3.26.9 57 
2.12.3 148784 3.30.10ab 127, 130, 167 
2.12.70 150 3.31.5b 1627121 
2.12.9d 1025 3.45.28 134 
2.14.3 148784, 3.45.2ab 149 
2.14.3b 13552 3.45-2b 168 
2.14.4C 118 3.53.7b 109 
2.15.8 127N32 3.57.1a 48 
2.15.8a 163 3.62.6 117 
2.15.8ac 127 4.1.13C 127N29 
2.19.8ab 68 4.1.15d 127N29 
2.23.1aC 1023 4.1.15-16ab 12 
2.23.1b 1587108 4.1.16 151n88 
2.23.1-2 158 4.2.15 108 
2.23.2d 108 4.2.15aC 1627121 
2.23.3bd 13 4.2.15¢cd 164 
2.23.3d 109 4.16.3 1627121 
2.23.4-17 102n2 4.16.6d 127N29 
2.23.13ab 116 4.16.8a 128733 
2.23.18 103 4.17.3aC 136 
2.23.18cd 13 4.17.7cd 136 
2.23.18d 148 4.18.6d 115n24 
2.23.19ab 110, 1587110 4.20.6c 127N29 
2.24 1117 4.20.8b 127N29 
2.24.2b 115n24 4.40.1d 164n125 
2.24.2C 103N5 4-49 1025 
2.24.20 m4. 4.50.1ab 110, 159 
2.24.3C 111, 114723, 149, 160, 4.50.1d 159 

168 4.50.2a 110n12 
2.24.3d 13 4.50.3ab 109gnul 
2.24.4a 130 4.50.3cd 1118 
2.24.4ab 111, 128 4.50.4C 164 
2.24.5 11321 4.50.4cd 108, 113, 160n116 
2.24.7a 1ognu 4.50.4d 164 
2.24.8a 1ognu 4.50.5ab 1023 
2.24.9 m14, 4.50.5b 11524, 139, 160 
2.24.12cd 103n6 4.50.5cd 111, 159 
2.24.13 mmi4, 4.50.6a 108 
2.24.16ab 110 4.50.10-11 1025 
2.25 1022 4.5L2cd 113 
2.26 102n2 4.56.1 116 
2.26.2b 39713 5.2.11b 68 
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RV (cont.) 7.101.1b 67 
5.29.2 165, 167 8.3.19cd u18 
5.30.50 149786 8.6.6 139N57, 1711129 
5.30.5d-6ab 165 8.6.13 139 
5.45.1 113 8.6.37a 139758 
5.521 1651127 8.7.24 146 
5.57-5 1657127 8.19.12d 48 
5.60.8 1651127 8.29.10 1651127 
6.15.8 38 8.32.3ab 118 
6.17.6cd 110 8.32.54 127N29 
6.18.5 110 8.32.26c 18 
6.18.5ac 138 8.76.2 139/57, 1711129 
6.18.5bc 135, 168 8.76.2ab 135 
6.18.5¢ 103N5 8.76.3a 135 
6.18.5d 127, 130 8.96.15d 103 
6.22.2b 1627121 8.96.18d 149n86 
6.30.4c 138756 9.10.6 m 
6.30.5b 138756 9.24.2 148n81 
6.31.5 110 9.41.6 129n36 
6.32.1d 68 9.74.30 150 
6.39.24 128 9.80.1 160n116 
6.39.2 138 9.103.4 158/110 
6.47.20cd 179/15 10.8.8b 146n75 
6.61.2 u16 10.8.8cd 147 
6.70.5b 67 10.8.8d 147 
6.73.14 140 10.8.9 146n78 
6.73.1ab 114, 1647125 10.13.4C 1587108 
6.73.1¢ 108 10.28.7d 127N29 
6.73.1cd 160 10.36.5b 1587109, 159 
6.73.1d 10, 16725 10.45.11d 127N29 
6.73.2 11524, 18 10.47.6 164 
6.73.2d 116 10.47.6c 1647125 
6.73.34 111, 148, 168 10.49.6b 139158 
6.73.3b 127N29 10.50.4C 76 
6.73.3¢ 114 10.53.10cd 109 
6.73.3d 118, 160 10.62.2a 108 
7.7.6b 68 10.62.5 108 
7.9.2 110 10.62.7 179 
7.19.1b 76 10.63.7ab 1637124 
7.34.16-17 4onl4 10.64.4a 158/108, 159 
7-359 1651127 10.64.4ab 159N113 
7.87.4cd 109 10.64.12 uu 
7.97-1 102n2 10.64.16a 158/108, 159 
7.97.2-4 102n2 10.64.16 1587108 
797-3 103n6 10.67 X, XVI, XVII, 15, 96- 
7.97-5C 159 98, 100-105, 108, 110, 
7.97.5cd 159N113 119, 160, 161, 163, 166, 
7-97-9 102n2 167, 168, 171, 172, 179, 
7.98.4d 73 180 
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RV (cont.) 10.67.8¢ 104, 115 
10.67.1 108, 115, 169, 180 10.67.8d 104, 11, 116 
10.67.1a 104, 106, 108, 109, 116, 10.67.9 116 

118, 164, 171 10.67.9a 104, 116, 117 
10.67.1ab 97, 98, 114, 170 10.67.gab 159 
10.67.1b 104, 106, 108, 109, 16 10.67.9b 104, 15-117 
10.67.1¢ 104, 108 10.67.9C 104, 115-117 
10.67.1d 104, 109 10.67.9d 16, 117 
10.67.2 109 10.67.10 116 
10.67.2a 104, 108, 109, 116 10.67.10a 116, 117 
10.67.2b 109 10.67.10b 104, 115, 117 
10.67.2¢ 109 10.67.10 104, 115, 117 
10.67.2cd 1627123 10.67.10d 17 
10.67.2d 104, 109, 116 10.67.11 115, 117 
10.67.3 109, 116, 1597115, 163, 10.67.11a 104, 117 

167, 169 10.67.11b 117 
10.67.3a 104, 109, 110, 115, 164 10.67.11¢ 117 
10.67.3b 110, 015 10.67.11d 17 
10.67.3¢ 104, 109 10.67.12 115, 117, 170, 1717128, 
10.67.3d 109, 110, 164, 166 180 
10.67.4 110 10.67.12a 104, 115 
10.67.4a 104 10.67.12ab 8 
10.67.4ab 110 10.67.12b 104, 106, 117, 118, 139, 
10.67.4b 110, 115 171 
10.67.4c 104, 112 10.67.12 117 
10.67.4d 104, 106, 111, 113, 116 10.67.12d 117, 18 
10.67.4-5 148n83 10.68 111714, 161 
10.67.5 103, 106, 114, 18, 180 10.68.1ab 110 
10.67.5a 104, 106, 114, 171 10.68.2 111715, 151, 168 
10.67.5b 114, 115 10.68.2a 1641125 
10.67.5¢ 104, 114 10.68.2¢ 152 
10.67.5cd 109 10.68.4 114 
10.67.5d 104, 106, 114, 116, 160, 10.68.5ab 113 

170 10.68.6 114N23, 128 
10.67.6a 104 10.68.6ab 114 
10.67.6 114, 169, 170 10.68.7ab 112 
10.67.6a 104, 114, 115, 117, 129 10.68.7cd 114N23 
10.67.6ab 138756, 166 10.68.7d 1 
10.67.6b 104, 106, 114 10.68.8 160n116 
10.67.6c 104, 114, 115 10.68.8ab 11118 
10.67.6d 1H, 115, 161, 166, 169 10.68.9 113N22, 148n83, 
10.67.7 115 159N114 
10.67.7a 104, 115, 117 10.68.gab 109 
10.67.7b 104, 106, 115, 129 10.68.10 129N35 
10.67.7¢ 104, 115, 16 10.68.10ab 115, 161 
10.67.7d 104, 106 10.68.11d 109 
10.67.8 116 10.68.12ac 159 
10.67.8a 104, 116, 129 10.85.26a 150 
10.67.8b 104, 115, 16 10.89.7 136754 
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RV (cont.) 
10.99.6 
10.103.4 
10.107.7ab 
10.108 
10.108.1 
10.108.1d 
10.130.2d 
10.144 


Old English 
Beow. 
2705 


31590-3152 
870 


Old Norse 


Ht. 

68.4 
Irish 
Amr. Col. Ch. 

52 
Sumerian Texts 
Huwawa A 


123 
178-180 


146n78 
1022 

178 

102, 129137 
129 

129, 167 

54 

14 


13449 
52 
48 


158n112 


57 


57 


39 


55 


54 


99 
100 
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10.144.2ab 14 

10.144.2C 14 

10.144.5a 14 

10.149.5b 164125 

10.152.3ab 139n58 

10.155-2-3 102n2 

10.164.4¢ 1647125 

TS 2.1.4148n81 
Cyn. 

El. 1237 54 
Hym. 

22 134 
Ls. 

45:3 39 

55:6 39 
Steinn 

Oldr 10.2 12418 
VSt 

Ef 57 
Cath Maige Tuired 

125 47, 48 
Huwawa B 

99-95 99 
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composed for the winner of a non-athletic competition. Often regarded as 

an ode of straightforward interpretation, close analysis of the text reveals 
that it presents several challenges to modern readers. This book offers an updated 
translation of the text and an investigation of the main interpretative issues of 
the epinicion with the aid of historical linguistics. By identifying devices which 
Pindar might have inherited from earlier periods of poetic language, the study 
provides insights into the thematic aspects of the ode as well as on Pindar’s 
compositional technique. 


P=: Pythian Twelve is the only choral lyric epinicion in our possession 
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